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FOREWORD 


This collection of Great True Tales of Ice and Snow is an 
anthology of true adventure stories and not in any way a 
history of exploration and exploitation of the Arctic and the 
Antarctic. For that reason many of the great names of the 
far north and the far south will not be found in these pages— 
Captain Cook, Nordenskjold, Wilkes, Ross, Rasmussen, 
Andrde, Byrd—to mention but a few. Their omission is in 
no way any reflection upon their achievements or their 
heroism—it is merely that in the opinion of the editors their 
stories are not suitable for inclusion on various grounds, 
usually the difliculty of finding a dramatic extract of the right 
length to be read as a self-contained story. Thus there is no 
extract from Amundsen's account of his conquest of the 
South Pole, whereas there are two different accounts from 
Scott’s expedition. The former was a great success but com¬ 
paratively undramatic, the latter a heroic and intensely 
exciting tragedy. 
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DESOLATION AT FORT ENTERPRISE 
from 

Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea 

1819-1822 

By Sir John Franklin 

In 1819 John Franklin, a young naval officer who had served 
as a junior captain on an expedition north of Spitsbergen in 
1818 under Captain Buchan, accepted the command of an 
expedition in co-operation with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the North-West Company. It was a land expedition with 
the object of exploring the north coast of America fro?n the 
mouth of the Coppermine River eastward. With Franklin 
was his friend Dr. Richardson, two midshipmen, Back and 
Hood, and a sailor, Hepburn. The party was accompanied 
by some Canadian voyageurs. Franklin made his winter 
quarters at Fort Enterprise on Winter Lake, where he made 
friends ruith an Indian tribe led by chief Akaitcho who 
promised to lay in a supply of food for the party at the Fort 
while the expedition was doing its work of exploration. 

Franklin descended the Coppermine River for over 300 
miles and reached the Arctic Sea. For Jive weeks the party 
paddled eastwards in two canoes along, the coast, making 
numerous observations. On the 18th August, 1821 they 
reached Point Turnagain where Franklin decided it was 
time to start back for Fort Enterprise. The return journey 
was a nightmare in which the whole party nearly died of 
starvation. At last however they reached within a few miles 
of Fort Enterprise. Back volunteered to go on ahead and 
send back Indians with some of the promised supplies. The 
remainder followed on more slowly, almost at the limits of 
their strength. Hood was extremely weak, so Dr. Richardson 
and Hepburn stayed behind with him. Franklin went on 
with the stronger men, but the next day four of the 
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Canadians , Michel , Jean Baptiste Belanger (his namesake, 
Solomon Belanger , was with Back’s party) Perrault and 
Fontano set out to return to Richardson’s rest camp and await 
relief there. Franklin and the four remaining voyageurs 
pressed on for another four days. 

★ 

At length we reached Fort Enterprise, and to our infinite 
disappointment and grief found it a perfectly desolate habita¬ 
tion. There was no deposit of provision, no trace of the 
Indians, no letter from Mr. Wentzel to point out where the 
Indians might be found. It would be impossible to describe 
our sensations after entering this miserable abode, and dis¬ 
covering how we had been neglected: the whole party shed 
tears, not so much for our own fate, as for that of our friends 
in the rear, whose lives depended entirely on our sending 
immediate relief from this place. 

I found a note, however, from Mr. Back, stating that he 
had reached the house two days before and was going in 
search of the Indians, at a part where St. Germain deemed 
it probable they might be found. If he was unsuccessful, he 
purposed walking to Fort Providence, and sending succour 
from thence: but he doubted whether either he or his party 
could perform the journey to that place in their present de¬ 
bilitated state. It was evident that any supply that could be 
sent from Fort Providence would be long in reaching us, 
neither could it be sufficient to enable us to afford any assist¬ 
ance to our companions behind, and that the only relief for 
them must be procured from the Indians. I resolved, there¬ 
fore, on going also in search of them; but my companions 
were absolutely incapable of proceeding, and I thought by 
halting two or three days they might gather a little strength, 
whilst the delay would afford us the chance of learning 
whether Mr, Back had seen the Indians. 

We now looked round for the means of subsistence, and 
were gratified to find several deer-skins, which had been 
thrown away during our former residence. The bones were 
gathered from the heap of ashes; these with the skins, and 
the addition of tripe de roche, we considered would support 
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us tolerably well for a time. As to the house, the parchment 
being torn from the windows, the apartment we selected for 
our abode was exposed to all the rigour of the season. We 
endeavoured to exclude the wind as much as possible, by 
placing loose boards against the apertures. The temperature 
was now between 15 0 and 30° below zero. We procured fuel 
by pulling up the flooring of the other rooms, and water for 
cooking, by melting the snow. Whilst we were seated round 
the fire, singeing the deer-skin for supper, we were rejoiced 
by the unexpected entrance of Augustus. He had followed 
quite a different course from ours, and the circumstance of 
his having found his way through a part of the country he 
had never been in before, must be considered a remarkable 
proof of sagacity. The unusual earliness of this winter became 
manifest to us from the state of things at this spot. Last year 
at the same season, and still later there had been very little 
snow on the ground, and we were surrounded by vast herds 
of reindeer; now there were but few recent tracks of these 
animals, and the snow was upwards of two feet deep. Winter 
River was then open, now it was frozen two feet thick. 

When I arose the following morning, my body and limbs 
were so swollen that I was unable to walk more than a few 
yards. Adam was in a still worse condition, being absolutely 
incapable of rising without assistance. My other companions 
happily experienced this inconvenience in a less degree, and 
went to collect bones, and some tripe de roche which supplied 
us with two meals. The bones were quite acrid, and the soup 
extracted from them excoriated the mouth if taken alone, 
but it was somewhat milder when boiled with tripe de roche, 
( and wc even thought the mixture palatable, with the addition 
of salt, of which a cask had been fortunately left here in the 
spring. Augustus today set two fishing-lines below the rapid. 
On his way thither he saw two deer, but had not the strength 
to follow them. 

On the 13th the wind blew violently from south-east, and 
the snow drifted so much that the party were confined to 
the house. In the afternoon of the following day Belanger 
arrived with a note from Mr. Back, stating that he had seen 
no trace of the Indians, and desiring further instructions as 
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to the course he should pursue. Belanger’s situation, however, 
required our first care, as he came in almost speechless, and 
covered with ice, having fallen into a rapid, and, for the 
third time since we left the coast, narrowly escaped drown¬ 
ing. He did not recover sufficiently to answer our questions, 
until we had rubbed him for some time, changed his dress, 
and given him some warm soup. My companions nursed him 
with the greatest kindness, and the desire of restoring him to 
health seemed to absorb all regard for their own situation. I 
witnessed with peculiar pleasure this conduct, so different 
from that which they had recently pursued, when every ten¬ 
der feeling was suspended by the desire of self-preservation. 
They now no longer betrayed impatience or despondency, but 
were composed and cheerful, and had entirely given up the 
practice of swearing, to which the Canadian voyagers are so 
lamentably addicted. Our conversation naturally turned upon 
the prospect of getting relief, and upon the means which 
were best adapted for obtaining it. The absence of all traces 
of Indians on Winter River, convinced me that they were at 
this time on the way to Fort Providence, and that by proceed¬ 
ing towards that post we should overtake them, as they move 
slowly when they have their families with them. This route 
also offered us the prospect of killing deer, in the vicinity of 
Reindeer Lake, in which neighbourhood, our men in their 
journey to and fro last winter, had always found them 
abundant. Upon these grounds I determined on taking the 
route to Fort Providence as soon as possible, and wrote to 
Mr. Back, desiring him to join me at Reindeer Lake, and 
detailing the occurrences since we parted, that our friends 
might receive relief, in case of any accident happening to me. 

Belanger did not recover sufficient strength to leave us 
before the 18th. His answers as to the exact part of Round- 
Rock Lake in'which he had left Mr. Back, were very unsatis¬ 
factory; and we could only collect that it was at a considerable 
distance, and that he was still going on with the intention 
of halting at the place where Akaitcho was encamped last 
summer, about thirty miles off, This distance appeared so 
great, that I told Belanger it was very unsafe for him to 
attempt it alone, and that he would be several days in accom- 
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plishing it. He stated, however, that as the track was beaten, 
he should experience little fatigue and seemed so confident, 
that I suffered him to depart with a supply of singed hide. 
Next day I received information which explained why he 
was so unwilling to acquaint us with the situation of Mr. 
Back’s party. He dreaded that I should resolve upon joining 
it, when our numbers would be so great as to consume at 
once everything St. Germain might kill, if by accident he 
should be successful in hunting. He even endeavoured to en¬ 
tice away our other hunter, Adam, and proposed to him to 
carry off the only kettle we had, and without which we could 
not have subsisted two days. Adam’s inability to move, how¬ 
ever, precluded him from agreeing to the proposal, but he 
could assign no reason for not acquainting me with it pre¬ 
vious to Belanger's departure. I was at first inclined to con¬ 
sider the whole matter as a fiction of Adam’s, but; he persisted 
in his story without wavering; and Belanger, when we met 
again, confessed that every part of it was true. It is painful 
to have to record a fact so derogatory to human nature, but 
I have deemed it proper to mention it, to show the difficulties 
we had to contend with, and the effect which distress had 
in warping the feelings and understanding of the most 
diligent and obedient of our party; for such Belanger had 
been always esteemed up to this time. 

In making arrangements for our departure, Adam dis¬ 
closed to me, for the first time, that he was affected with 
cedematous swellings in some parts of the body, to such a 
degree as to preclude the slightest attempt at marching; and 
upon my expressing my surprise at his having hitherto con¬ 
cealed from me the extent of his malady, among other ex¬ 
planations the details of the preceding story came out. It 
now became necessary to abandon the original intention of 
proceeding with the whole party towards Fort Providence, 
and Peltier and Samandrd having volunteered to remain with 
Adam, I determined on setting out with Benoit and Augustus, 
intending to send them relief by the first party of Indians 
we should meet. My clothes were so much torn, as to be 
quite inadequate to screen me from the wind, and Peltier 
and Samandre fearing that I might suffer on the journey 
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in consequence, kindly exchanged with me parts of their 
dress, desiring me to send them skins in return by the 
Indians. Having patched up three pairs of snow-shoes, and 
singed a quantity of skin for the journey, we started on the 
morning of the 30th. Previous to my departure, I packed up 
the journals of the officers, the charts, and some other 
documents, together with a letter addressed to the Under¬ 
secretary of State, detailing the occurrences of the Expedition 
up to this period, which package was given in charge to 
Peltier and Samandrd with directions that it should be 
brought away by the Indians who might come to them. I also 
instructed them to send succour immediately on its arrival to 
our companions in the rear, which they solemnly promised to 
do, and I left a letter for my friends, Richardson and Hood, 
to be sent at the same time. I thought it necessary to admonish 
Peltier, Samandre, and Adam, to eat two meals every day, 
in order to keep up their strength, which they promised me 
they would do. No language that I can use could adequately 
describe the parting scene. I shall only say there was far more 
calmness and resignation to the Divine will evinced by every 
one than could have been expected. We were all cheered by 
the hope that the Indians would be found by the one party, 
and relief sent to the other. Those who remained entreated 
us to make all the haste we could, and expressed their hope 
of seeing the Indians in ten or twelve days. 

At first starting we were so feeble as scarcely to be able 
to move forwards, and the descent of the bank of the river 
through the deep snow was a severe labour. When we came 
upon the ice, where the snow was less deep, we got on better, 
but after walking six hours we had only gained four miles, 
and were then compelled by fatigue to encamp on the bor¬ 
ders of Round-Rock Lake. Augustus tried for fish here, but 
without success, so that our fare was skin and tea. Compos¬ 
ing ourselves to rest, we lay dose to each other for warmth. 
We found the night bitterly cold, and the wind pierced 
through our famished frames. 

The next morning was mild and pleasant for travelling, 
and we set out after breakfast, We had not, however, gone 
many yards before I had the misfortune to break my snow- 
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shoes by falling between two rocks. This accident prevented 
me from keeping pace with Benoit and Augustus, and in the 
attempt I became quite exhausted. Feeling convinced that 
their being delayed on my account might prove of fatal con¬ 
sequence to the rest, I resolved on returning to the house, 
and letting them proceed alone in search of the Indians. I 
therefore halted them only whilst I wrote a note to Mr. 
Back, stating the reason of my return, and desiring he would 
send meat from Reindeer Lake by these men, if St. Germain 
should kill any animals there. If Benoit should miss Mr. 
Back, I directed him to proceed to Fort Providence, and 
furnished him with a letter to the gentleman in charge of 
it, requesting that immediate supplies might be sent to us. 

On my return to the house, I found Samandre very 
dispirited, and too weak, as he said, to render any assistance 
to Peltier; upon whom the whole labour of getting wood and 
collecting the means of subsistence would have devolved. 
Conscious, too, that his strength would have been unequal 
to these tasks, they had determined upon taking only one 
meal each day; so that I felt my going back particularly for¬ 
tunate, as I hoped to stimulate Samandre to exertion, and at 
any rate could contribute some help to Peltier. I undertook 
the office of cooking, and insisted they should eat twice a day 
whenever food could be procured; but as I was too weak to 
pound the bones, Peltier agreed to do that in addition to his 
more fatiguing task of getting wood. We had a violent snow¬ 
storm all the next day, and this gloomy weather increased the 
depression of spirits under which Adam and Samandre were 
labouring. Neither of them would quit their beds, and they 
scarcely ceased from shedding tears all day; in vain did 
Peltier and myself endeavour to cheer them. We had even to 
use much entreaty before they would take the meals we had 
prepared for them. Our situation was indeed distressing, but 
in comparison with that of our friends in the rear, we thought 
it happy. Their condition gave us unceasing solicitude, and 
was the principal subject of our conversation. 

Though the •weather was stormy on the afith, Samandre 
assisted me to gather tripe de roche. Adam, who was very 
ill, and could not now be prevailed upon to eat this weed, 
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subsisted principally on bones, though he also partook of the 
soup. The tripe de roche had hitherto afforded us our chief 
support, and we naturally felt great uneasiness at the prospect 
of being deprived of it, by its being so frozen as to render 
it impossible for us to gather it. 

We perceived our strength decline every day, and every 
exertion began to be irksome; when we were once seated the 
greatest effort was necessary in order to rise, and we had fre¬ 
quently to lift each other from our seats; but even in this 
pitiable condition we conversed cheerfully, being sanguine 
as to the speedy arrival of the Indians. We calculated indeed 
that if they should be near the situation where they had re¬ 
mained last winter, our men would have reached them by 
this day. Having expended all the wood which we could pro¬ 
cure from our present dwelling, without danger of its fall, 
Peltier began this day to pull down the partitions of the ad¬ 
joining houses. Though these were only distant about twenty 
yards, yet the increase of labour in carrying the wood 
fatigued him so much, that by the evening he was exhausted. 
On the next day his weakness was such, especially in the 
arms, of which he chiefly complained, that he with difficulty 
lifted the hatchet; still he persevered, whilst Samandre and 
I assisted him in bringing in the wood, but our united 
strength could only collect sufficient to replenish the fire four 
times in the course of the day. As the insides of our mouths 
had become sore from eating the bone-soup, we relinquished 
the use of it, and now boiled the skin, which mode of dressing 
we found more palatable than frying it, as we had hitherto 
done. 

On the 2gth, Peltier felt his pains more severe, and could 
only cut a few pieces of wood, Samandre, who was still almost 
as weak, relieved him a little time, and I aided them in 
carrying in the wood. We endeavoured to pick some tripe de 
roche , but in vain, as it was entirely frozen. In turning tip 
the snow, in searching for bones, I found several pieces of 
bark, which proved a valuable acquisition, as we were almost 
destitute of dry wood proper for kindling the fire. We saw 
a herd of reindeer sporting on the river, about half a mile 
from the house; they remained there a long time, but none 
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of the party felt themselves strong enough to go after them, 
nor was there one of us who could have fired a gun without 
resting it. 

Whilst we were seated round the fire this evening, dis¬ 
coursing about the anticipated relief, the conversation was 
suddenly interrupted by Peltier’s exclaiming with joy, “ Ah! 
le monde!” imagining that he heard the Indians in the other 
room; immediately afterwards, to his bitter disappointment, 
Dr. Richardson and Hepburn entered, each carrying his 
bundle. Peltier, however, soon recovered himself enough to 
express his delight at their safe arrival, and his regret that 
their companions were not with them. When I saw them 
alone my own mind was instantly filled with apprehensions 
respecting my friend Hood, and our other companions, which 
were immediately confirmed by the Doctor’s melancholy com¬ 
munication, that Mr. Hood and Michel were dead. Perrault 
and Fontano had neither reached the tent, nor been heard 
of by them. This intelligence produced a melancholy des¬ 
pondency in the minds of my party, and on that account the 
particulars were deferred until another opportunity. We 
were all shocked at beholding the emaciated countenances 
of the Doctor and Hepburn, as they strongly evidenced their 
extremely debilitated state. The alteration in our appearance 
was equally distressing to them, for since the swellings had 
subsided we were little more than skin and bone. The Doctor 
particularly remarked the sepulchral tone of our voices, 
which he requested us to make more cheerful if possible, 
unconscious that his own partook of the same key. 

Hepburn having shot a partridge, which was brought to 
the house, the Doctor tore out the feathers, and having held 
it to the fire a few minutes divided it into six portions. I and 
my three companions ravenously devoured our shares, as it 
was the first morsel of flesh any of us had tasted for thirty-one 
days, unless, indeed, the small gristly particles which we 
found occasionally adhering to the pounded bones may be 
termed flesh. Our spirits were revived by this small supply, 
and the Doctor endeavoured to raise them still higher by the 
prospect of Hepburn’s being able to kill a deer next day, 
as they had seen, and even fired at several near the house. 
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He endeavoured, too, to rouse us into some attention to the 
comfort of our apartment, and particularly to roll up, in the 
day, our blankets which (expressly for the convenience of 
Adam and Samandr£), we had been in the habit of leaving 
by the fire where we lay on them. The Doctor having brought 
his prayer-book ancl testament, some prayers and psalms, and 
portions of scripture, appropriate to our situation, were read, 
and we retired to bed. 

Next morning the Doctor and Hepburn went out early 
in search of deer; but though they saw several herds and 
fired some shots, they were not so fortunate as to kill any, 
being too weak to hold their guns steadily. The cold com¬ 
pelled the former to return soon, but Hepburn persisted until 
late in the evening. 

My occupation was to search for skins under the snow, it 
being now our object immediately to get all that we could, 
but I had not strength to drag in more than two of those 
which were within twenty yards of the house until the 
Doctor came and assisted me. We made up our stock to 
twenty-six, but several of them were putrid and scarcely eat¬ 
able even by men suffering the extremity of famine. Peltier 
and Samandrf: continued very weak and dispirited and they 
were unable to cut firewood. Hepburn had in consequence 
that laborious task to perform after he came back. The Doctor 
having scarified the swelled parts of Adam’s body, a large 
quantity of water flowed out, and he obtained some ease, but 
still kept his bed. 

After our usual supper of singed skin and bone-soup, Dr. 
Richardson acquainted me with the afflicting circumstances 
attending the death of Mr. Hood and Michel, and detailed 
the occurrences subsequent to my departure from them, 
which I shall give from his Journal, in his own words; but 
I must here be permitted to express the heartfelt sorrow with 
which I was overwhelmed at the loss of so many companions; 
especially of my friend Mr. Hood, to whose zealous and able 
co-operation I had been indebted for so much invaluable 
assistance during the Expedition, whilst the excellent quali¬ 
ties of his heart engaged my warmest regard. His scientific 
observations, together with his maps and drawings (a small 
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part of which only appear in this work), evince a variety of 
talent, which, had his life been spared, must have rendered 
him a distinguished ornament to his profession, and which 
will cause his death to be felt as a loss to the service. 


Dr. RICHARDSON'S NARRATIVE 

After Captain Franklin had bidden us farewell we remained 
seated by the fireside as long as the willows the men had cut 
for us before they departed, lasted. We had no tripe de roche 
that day, but drank an infusion of the country tea-plant, 
which was grateful from its warmth, although it afforded no 
sustenance. We then retired to bed, where we remained all 
the next day, as the weather was stormy, and the snowdrift 
so heavy, as to destroy every prospect of success in our en¬ 
deavours to light a fire with the green and frozen willows, 
which were our only fuel. Through the extreme kindness 
and forethought of a lady, the party, previous to leaving 
London, had been furnished with a small collection of re¬ 
ligious books, of which we still retained two or three of 
the most portable, and they proved of incalculable benefit 
to us. We read portions of them to each other as we lay in 
bed, in addition to the morning and evening service, and 
found that they inspired us on each perusal with so strong 
a sense of the omnipresence of a beneficent God, that our 
situation, even in these wilds, appeared no longer destitute; 
and we conversed, not only with calmness, but with cheerful¬ 
ness, detailing with unrestrained confidence the past events 
of our lives, and dwelling with hope on our future prospects. 
Had my poor friend been spared to revisit his native land, 
I should look back to this period with unalloyed delight. 

On the morning of the gth, the weather, although still 
cold, was clear, and I went out in quest of tripe de roche, 
leaving Hepburn to cut willows for a fire, and Mr. Hood 
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ill bed. I had no success, as yesterday’s snowdrift was so 
frozen on the surface of the rocks that I could not collect any 
of the weed; but on my return to the tent, I found that 
Michel, the Iroquois, had come with a note from Mr. Frank¬ 
lin which stated that this man and Jean Baptiste Belanger 
being unable to proceed were about to return to us, and that 
a mile beyond our present encampment there was a clump 
of pine-trees, to which he recommended us to remove the 
tent. Michel informed us that he quitted Mr. Franklin’s 
party yesterday morning, but that having missed his way, he 
had passed the night on the snow a mile or two to the north¬ 
ward of us. Belanger, he said, being impatient, left the fire 
about two hours earlier, and, as he had not arrived, he sup¬ 
posed must have gone astray. It will be seen in the sequel, 
that we had more than sufficient reason to doubt the truth 
of this story. 

Michel now produced a hare and a partridge which he 
had killed in the morning. This unexpected supply of pro- 
vision was received by us with a deep sense of gratitude to 
the Almighty for His goodness, and we looked upon Michel 
as the instrument He had chosen to preserve all our lives. 
He complained of cold, and Mr. Hood offered to share his 
buffalo robe with him at night: I gave him one of two shirts 
which I wore, whilst Hepburn in the warmth of his heart, 
exclaimed, “How I shall love this man if I find that he does 
not tell lies like the others.” Our meals being finished, we 
arranged that the greatest part of the things should be carried 
to the pines the next day; and, after reading the evening 
service retired to bed full of hope. 

Early in the morning Hepburn, Michel, and myself, car¬ 
ried the ammunition, and most of the other heavy articles 
to the pines. Michel was our guide and it did not occur to 
us at the time that his conducting us perfectly straight was 
incompatible with his story of having mistaken his road in 
coming to us. He now informed us that he had, on his way 
to the tent, left on the hill above the pines a gun and forty- 
eight balls, which Perrault had given to him when with the 
rest of Mr. Franklin’s party, he took leave of him. It will be 
seen, on a reference to Mr. Franklin’s journal, that Perrault 
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carried his gun and ammunition with him when they parted 
from Michel and Belanger. After we had made a fire, and 
drank a little of the country tea, Hepburn and I returned 
to the tent, where we arrived in the evening, much exhausted 
with our journey. Michel preferred sleeping where he was, 
and requested us to leave him the hatchet, which we did, 
after he had promised to come early in the morning to assist 
us in carrying the tent and bedding. Mr. Hood remained in 
bed all day. Seeing nothing of Belanger today, we gave him 
up for lost. 

On the 11th, after waiting until late in the morning for 
Michel, who did not come, Hepburn and I loaded ourselves 
with the bedding, and, accompanied by Mr. Hood, set out 
for the pines. Mr. Hood was much affected with dimness of 
sight, giddiness, and other symptoms of extreme debility, 
which caused us to move very slowly, and to make frequent 
halts. 

On arriving at the pines, we were much alarmed to find 
that Michel was absent. We feared that he had lost his way 
in coming to us in the morning, although it was not easy to 
conjecture how that could have happened, as our footsteps of 
yesterday were very distinct. Hepburn went back for the tent, 
and returned with it after dusk, completely worn out with 
the faLigue of the day. Michel, too, arrived at the same time, 
and relieved our anxiety on his account. He reported that 
he had been in chase of some deer which passed near his 
sleeping-place in the morning, and although he did not come 
up with them, yet that he found a wolf which had been killed 
by the stroke of a deer’s horn, and had brought a part of it. 
We implicitly believed this story then, but afterwards be¬ 
came convinced from the circumstances, the detail of which 
may be spared, that it must have been a portion of the body 
of Belanger or Perrault. A question of moment here presents 
itself; namely, whether he actually murdered these men, or 
either of them, or whether he found the bodies in the snow. 
Captain Franklin, who is the best able to judge of this matter, 
from knowing their situation when he parted from them, 
suggested the former idea, and that both Belanger and Per¬ 
rault had been sacrificed. When Perrault turned back, Cap- 
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tain Franklin watched him until he reached a small group 
of willows, which was immediately adjoining to the fire, and 
concealed it from view, and at this time the smoke of fresh 
fuel was distinctly visible. Captain Franklin conjectures, that 
Michel having already destroyed Belanger, completed his 
crime by Perrault’s death, in order to screen himself from 
detection. Although this opinion is founded only on circum¬ 
stances, and is unsupported by direct evidence, it has been 
judged proper to mention it, especially as the subsequent 
conduct of the man showed that he was capable of committing 
such a deed. The circumstances are very strong. It is not 
easy to assign any other adequate motive for his concealing 
from us that Perrault had turned back; while his request 
overnight that we should leave him the hatchet, and his 
cumbering himself with it when he went out in the morning, 
unlike a hunter who makes use only of his knife when he 
kills a deer, seem to indicate that he took it for the purpose 
of cutting up something that he knew to be frozen. These 
opinions, however, are the result of subsequent consideration. 
We passed this night in the open air. 

On the following morning the tent was pitched; Michel 
went out early, refused my offer to accompany him, and re¬ 
mained out the whole day. He would not sleep in the tent 
at night, but chose to lie at the fireside. 

On the 13 th there was a heavy gale of wind, and we passed 
the day by the fire. Next day, about two p.m., the gale abat¬ 
ing, Michel set out as he said to hunt, but returned un¬ 
expectedly in a very short time. This conduct surprised us, 
and his contradictory and evasive answers to our questions 
excited some suspicions, but they did not turn towards the 
truth. 

15 th October .—In the course of this day, Michel expressed 
much regret that he had stayed behind Mr. Franklin’s party, 
and declared that he would set out for the house at once if 
he. knew the way. We endeavoured to soothe him, and to raise 
his hopes of the Indians speedily coming to our relief, but 
without success. He refused to assist us in cutting wood, but 
about noon, after much solicitation, he set out to hunt. 
Hepburn gathered a kettleful of tripe de rochc, but froze his 
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fingers. Both Hepburn and I fatigued ourselves much Loday 
in pursuing a flock of partridges from one part to another 
of the group of willows, in which the hut was situated, but 
we were too weak to be able to approach them with sufficient 
caution. In the evening Michel returned, having met with 
no success. 

Next day he refused either to hunt or cut wood, spoke 
in a very surly manner, and threatened to leave us. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Hood and I deemed it better to 
promise if he would hunt diligently for four days, that then 
we would give Hepburn a letter for Mr. Franklin, a com¬ 
pass, inform him what course to pursue, and let them pro¬ 
ceed together to the fort. The non-arrival of the Indians to 
our relief now led us to fear that some incident had hap¬ 
pened to Mr. Franklin, and we placed no confidence in the 
exertions of the Canadians that accompanied him, but we 
had the fullest confidence in Hepburn’s returning the 
moment he could obtain assistance. 

On the 17th I went to conduct Michel to where Vaillant’s 
blanket was left, and after walking about three miles, pointed 
out the hills to him at a distance, and returned to the hut, 
having gathered a bagful of tripe de roche on the way. It 
was easier to gather this weed on a march than at the tent, 
for the exercise of walking produced a glow of heat, which 
enabled us to withstand for a time the cold to which we were 
exposed in scraping the frozen surface of the rocks. On the 
contrary, when we left the fire to collect it in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the hut, we became chilled at once, and were obliged 
to return very quickly. 

Michel proposed to remain out all night, and to hunt next 
day on his way back. Fie returned in the afternoon of the 
18th, having found the blanket, together with a bag con¬ 
taining two pistols, and some other things which had been 
left beside it. We had some tripe de roche in the evening, 
but Mr. Hood from the constant griping it produced, was 
unable to eat more than one or two spoonfuls. He was now 
so weak as to be scarcely able to sit up at the fireside, and 
complained that the least breeze of wind seemed to blow 
through his frame. He also suffered much from cold during 
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the night. We lay close to each other, but the heat of the 
body was no longer sufficient to thaw the frozen rime formed 
by our breaths on the blankets that covered him. 

At this period we avoided as much as possible conversing 
upon the hopelessness of our situation, and generally en¬ 
deavoured to lead the conversation towards our future 
prospects in life. The fact is, that with the decay of our 
strength, our minds decayed, and we were no longer able 
to bear the contemplation of the horrors that surrounded us. 
Each of us, if I may be allowed to judge from my own case, 
excused himself from so doing by a desire of not shocking 
the feelings of others, for we were sensible of one another’s 
weakness of intellect though blind to our own. Yet we were 
calm and resigned to our fate, not a murmur escaped us, and 
we were punctual and fervent in our addresses to the 
Supreme Being. 

On the 19th Michel refused to hunt, or even to assist in 
carrying a log of wood to the fire, which was too heavy for 
Hepburn’s strength and mine. Mr. Hood endeavoured to 
point out to him the necessity and duty of exertion, and the 
cruelty of his quitting us without leaving something for our 
support; but the discourse, far from producing any beneficial 
effect, seemed only to excite his anger, and amongst other ex¬ 
pressions, he made use of the following remarkable one: 
"It is no use hunting, there are no animals, you had better 
kill and eat me.’’ At length, however, he went out, but. re¬ 
turned very soon, with a report that he had seen three deer, 
which he was unable to follow from having wet hi.s foot in 
a small stream of water thinly covered with ice, and being 
consequently obliged to come to the fire. The day was rather 
mild, and Hepburn and I gathered a large kettleful of tripe 
de roche ; Michel slept in the tent this night. 

Sunday, so th October —In the morning we again urged 
Michel to go a hunting that he might if possible leave us 
some provision, tomorrow being the day appointed for his 
quitting us; but he showed great unwillingness to go out, 
and lingered about the fire, under the pretence of cleaning 
his gun. After we had read the morning service I went about 
noon to gather some tripe de roche, leaving Mr. Hood sitting 
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before the tent at the fireside arguing with Michel; Hepburn 
was employed cutting down a tree at a short distance from 
the tent, being desirous of accumulating a quantity of fire¬ 
wood before he left us. A short time after I went out, I heard 
the report of a gun, and about ten minutes afterwards Hep¬ 
burn called to me in a voice of great alarm, to come directly. 
When I arrived I found poor Hood lying lifeless at the fire¬ 
side, a ball having apparently entered his forehead. I was 
at first horror-struck with the idea that in a fit of despon¬ 
dency he had hurried himself into the presence of his 
Almighty Judge, by an act of his own hand; but the conduct 
of Michel soon gave rise to other thoughts, and excited 
suspicions which were confirmed, when upon examining the 
body, I discovered that the shot had entered the back part 
of the head, and passed out at the forehead and that the 
muzzle of the gun had been applied so close as to set fire 
to the night-cap behind. The gun, which was of the longest 
kind supplied to the Indians, could not have been placed in 
a position to inflict such a wound, except by a second per¬ 
son. Upon inquiring of Michel how it happened, he replied 
that Mr. Hood had sent him into the tent for the short gun, 
and that during his absence the long gun had gone off, he 
did not know whether by accident or not. He held the short 
gun in his hand at the time he was speaking to me. Hepburn 
afterwards informed me that previous to the report of the 
gun Mr. Hood and Michel were speaking to each other in an 
elevated angry tone; that Mr. Hood being seated at the fire¬ 
side, was hid from him by intervening willows, but that on 
hearing the report he looked up and saw Michel rising up 
from before the tent-door, or just behind where Mr. Hood 
was seated, and then going into the tent. Thinking that the 
gun had been discharged for the purpose of cleaning it, he 
did not go to the fire at first; and when Michel called to 
him that Mr. Hood was dead, a considerable time had 
elapsed. Although I dared not openly to evince any suspicion 
that I thought Michel guilty of the deed, yet he repeatedly 
protested that he was incapable of committing such an act, 
kept constantly on his guard, and carefully avoided leaving 
Hepburn and me together. He was evidently afraid of per- 
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mitting us to converse in private, and whenever Hepburn 
spoke, he inquired if he accused him of the murder, It is 
to be remarked, that he understood English very imperfectly, 
yet sufficiently to render it unsafe for us to speak on the 
subject in his presence. We removed the body into a clump 
of willows behind the tent, and, returning to the fire, read 
the funeral service in addition to the evening prayers. The 
loss of a young officer, of such distinguished and varied 
talents and application, may be felt and duly appreciated by 
the eminent characters under whose command he had 
served; but the calmness with which he contemplated the 
probable termination of a life of uncommon promise, and 
the patience and fortitude with which he sustained, I may 
venture to say, unparalleled bodily sufferings, can only be 
known to the companions of his distresses. Owing to the effect 
that the tripe de roche invariably had, when he ventured to 
taste it, he undoubtedly suffered more than any of the sur¬ 
vivors of the party. Bickersteth’s Scripture Help was lying 
open beside the body, as if it had fallen from his hand, and 
it is probable that he was reading it at the instant of his 
death. We passed the night in the tent together without rest, 
every one being on his guard. Next day, having determined 
on going to the fort, we began to patch and prepare our 
clothes for the journey. We singed the hair off a part of the 
buffalo robe that belonged to Mr. Hood, and boiled and 
ate it. Michel tried to persuade me to go to the woods on 
the Copper-Mine River, and hunt for deer instead of going 
to the fort. In the afternoon a flock of partridges coming near 
the tent, he killed several which he shared with us. 

Thick snowy weather and a head wind prevented us from 
starting the following day, but on the morning of the 23rd 
we set out, carrying with us the remainder of the singed robe. 
Hepburn and Michel had each a gun, and I carried a small 
pistol which Hepburn had loaded for me. In the course of 
the march Michel alarmed us much by his gestures and con¬ 
duct, was constantly muttering to himself, expressed an un¬ 
willingness to go to the fort, and tried to persuade me to go 
to the southward to the woods, where he said he could 
maintain himself all the winter by killing deer. In conse- 
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quence of this behaviour, and the expression of his counten¬ 
ance, I requested him to leave us, and to go to the southward 
by himself. This proposal increased his ill-nature, he threw 
out some obscure hints of freeing himself from all restraint 
on the morrow; and I overheard his muttering threats against 
Hepburn, whom he openly accused of having told stories 
against him. He also, for the first time, assumed such a tone 
of superiority in addressing me, as evinced that he considered 
us to be completely in his power, and he gave vent to several 
expressions of hatred towards the white people, or as he 
termed us in the idiom of the voyageurs, the French, some 
of whom, he said, had killed and eaten his uncle and two of 
his relations. In short, taking every circumstance of his con¬ 
duct into consideration, I came to the conclusion that he 
would attempt to destroy us on the first opportunity that 
offered, and that he had hitherto abstained from doing so 
from his ignorance of his way to the fort, but that he would 
never suffer us to go thither in company with him. In the 
course of the day he had several times remarked that we 
were pursuing the same course that Mr. Franklin was doing 
when he left him, and that by keeping towards the setting 
sun he could find his way himself. Hepburn and I were not 
in a condition to resist even an open attack, nor could we 
by any device escape from him. Our united strength was far 
inferior to his, and, beside his gun, he was armed with two 
pistols, an Indian bayonet and a knife. In the afternoon, 
coming to a rock on which there was some tripe de roche, he 
halted, and said he would gather it whilst we went on, and 
that he would soon overtake us. Hepburn and I were now 
left together for the first time since Mr. Hood’s death, and he 
acquainted me with several material circumstances which 
he had observed of Michel’s behaviour, and which confirmed 
me in the opinion that there was no safety for us except in 
his death, and he offered to be the instrument of it. I deter¬ 
mined, however, as I was thoroughly convinced of the neces¬ 
sity of such a dreadful act, to take the whole responsibility 
upon myself; and immediately upon Michel’s coming up, 
I put an end to his life by shooting him through the head 
with a pistol. Had my own life alone been threatened, I 
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would not have purchased it by such a measure; but I con¬ 
sidered myself as entrusted also with the protection of 
Hepburn’s, a man who, by his humane attentions and de¬ 
votedness, had so endeared himself to me, that I felt more 
anxiety for his safety than for my own. Michel had gathered 
no tripe de roche, and it was evident to us that he had halted 
for the purpose of putting his gun in order, with the inten¬ 
tion of attacking us, perhaps, whilst we were in the act of 
encamping. 

I have dwelt in the preceding part of the narrative upon 
many circumstances of Michel’s conduct, not for the purpose 
of aggravating his crime, but to put the reader in possession 
of the reasons that influenced me in depriving a fellow- 
creature of life. Up to the period of his return to the tent, 
his conduct had been good and respectful to the officers, and 
in a conversation between Captain Franklin, Mr. Hood, 
and myself, at Obstruction Rapid, it had been proposed to 
give him a reward upon our arrival at a post. His principles, 
however, unsupported by a belief in the divine truths of 
Christianity, were unable to withstand the pressure of severe 
distress. His countrymen, the Iroquois, are generally 
Christians, but he was totally uninstructed and ignorant of 
the duties inculcated by Christianity; and from his long- 
residence in the Indian country, seems to have imbibed, or 
retained, the rules of conduct which the southern Indians 
prescribe to themselves. 

On the two following days we had mild but thick snowy 
weather, and as the view was too limited to enable us to 
preserve a straight course, we remained encamped amongst 
a few willows and dwarf pines, about five miles from the 
tent. We found a species of cornicularia, a kind of lichen, 
that was good to eat when moistened and toasted over the 
fhre; and we had a good many pieces of singed buffalo hide 
remaining. 

On the 26th, the weather being clear and extremely cold, 
we resumed our march which was very painful from the 
depth of the snow, particularly on the margins of the small 
lakes that lay in our route. We frequently sunk under the 
load of our blankets, and were obliged to assist each other in 
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getting up. After walking about three miles and a half, how¬ 
ever, we were cheered by the sight of a large herd of rein¬ 
deer, and Hepburn went in pursuit of them; but his hand 
being unsteady through weakness he missed. He was so ex¬ 
hausted by this fruitless attempt that we were obliged to 
encamp upon the spot, although it was a very unfavourable 
one. 

Next day, we had fine and clear, but cold, weather. We 
set out early, and, in crossing a hill, found a considerable 
quantity of tripe de roche. About noon we fell upon Little 
Marten Lake, having walked about two miles. The sight of 
a place that we knew inspired us with fresh vigour, and 
there being comparatively little snow on the ice, we advanced 
at a pace to which we had lately been unaccustomed. In the 
afternoon we crossed a recent track of a wolverene, which, 
from a parallel mark in the snow, appeared to have been 
dragging something. Hepburn traced it, and upon the borders 
of the lake found the spine of a deer, that it had dropped. 
It was clean picked, and at least one season old; but we 
extracted the spinal marrow from it, which, even in its 
frozen state, was so acrid as to excoriate the lips. We 
encamped within sight of the Dog-Rib Rock, and from 
the coldness of the night and the want of fuel, rested 
very ill. 

On the 28th we rose at daybreak, but from the want of 
the small fire that we usually made in the mornings to warm 
our fingers, a very long time was spent in making up our 
bundles. This task fell to Hepburn’s share, as I suffered 
so much from the cold as to be unable to take my hands 
out of my mittens. We kept a straight course for the Dog-Rib 
Rock, but, owing to the depth of the snow in the valleys we 
had to cross, did not reach it until late in the afternoon. 
We would have encamped, but did not like to pass a second 
night without fire; and though scarcely able to drag our 
limbs after us, we pushed on to a clump of pines, about a 
mile to the southward of the rock, and arrived at them in 
the dusk of the evening. During the last few hundred yards 
of our march, our track lay over some large stones, amongst 
which I fell down upwards of twenty times, and became at 
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length so exhausted that I was unable to stand. If Hepburn 
had not exerted himself far beyond his strength, and 
speedily made the encampment and kindled a lire, I must 
have perished on the spot. This night we had plenty of dry 
wood. 

On the 29th we had clear and fine weather. We set out 
at sunrise, and hurried on in our anxiety to reach the house, 
but our progress was much impeded by the great depth of 
the snow in the valleys. Although every spot of ground over 
which we travelled today had been repeatedly trodden by 
us, yet we got bewildered in a small lake. We took it for 
Marten Lake, which was three times its size, and fancied 
that we saw the rapids and the grounds about the fort, 
although they were still far distant. Our disappointment 
when this illusion was dispelled by our reaching the end 
of the lake, so operated on our feeble minds as to exhaust 
our strength, and we decided upon encamping; but upon 
ascending a small eminence to look for a clump of wood, 
we caught a glimpse of the Big Stone, a well-known rock upon 
the summit of a hill opposite to the fort, and determined 
upon proceeding. In the evening we saw several large herds 
of reindeer, but Hepburn, who used to be considered a 
good marksman, was now unable to hold the gun straight, 
and although he got near them all his efforts proved fruit¬ 
less, In passing through a small clump of pines we saw a 
flock of partridges, and he succeeded in killing one after 
firing several shots. We came in sight of the fort at dusk, and 
it is impossible to describe our sensations, when on attain¬ 
ing the eminence that overlooks it, we beheld the smoke 
issuing from one of the chimneys. From not having met with 
any footsteps in the snow, as we drew nigh our once cheer¬ 
ful residence, we had been agitated by many melancholy 
forebodings. Upon entering the now desolate building, we 
had the satisfaction of embracing Captain Franklin, but no 
words can convey an idea of the filth and wretchedness that 
met our eyes on looking around. Our own misery had stolen 
upon us by degrees, and we were accustomed to the con¬ 
templation of each other’s emaciated figures, but the ghastly 
countenances, dilated eye-balls, and sepulchral voices of 
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Captain Franklin and those with him were more than we 
could at first bear. 

Conclusion of Dr. Richardson’s Narrative. 


The survivors remained at Fort Enterprise in the last 
stages of exhaustion and starvation until the 7th November 
when three Indians sent by Back arrived with food, in time 
to save their lives. 


B 



THE LOST ADVANCE PARTY 
from 

Arctic Explorations in Search of Sir John Franklin 
By Elisha Kent Kane 

Franklin made a second land expedition to the north 
coastline of America in 1825. Twenty years later, at the age 
of fifty-nine, he set out with the ships Erebus and Terror on 
one of the most ambitious of expeditions to find the long 
dreamt-of North-West Passage to the Pacific. The tiuo ships 
were set fast in the pack ice and drifted westwards. The 
expedition was threatened by terrible danger, when it teas 
found that more than half of their food stores were putrid. 
Franklin died on the nth June, 1847. Other deaths followed. 
The following spring 105 survivors abandoned the battered 
ships and set out on a forlorn and disastrous march. One by 
one they all died. 

The absence of news from the expedition led to the 
despatch of a relief expedition in 1847. In the next ten years 
some forty expeditions were mounted in search of the missing 
explorers, until McGlintock in 1878 brought back convincing 
proof of the fate of Franklin and his men. One of the search 
parties was that led by a young American physician, Dr. Kane. 
In a tiny 120-ton brig, the Advance, with a crew of only 
seventeen men, Kane hoped to explore the northern shores 
of Greenland in search of an open Polar sea. This open sea, 
of course, existed only in Kane’s imagination. The ice stopped 
Kane at Rensselaer Harbour on the Greenland coast and he 
spent the winter of 1853-4 there. In the spring short sledging 
journeys were made, and an advance party was sent out to 
lay down depots on the 19th March. Kane and the bulk of 

34 
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the party remained behind, making preparations for an 
exploratory march northwards. 

★ 

Everything looked promising, and we were only waiting 
for intelligence that our advance party had deposited its pro¬ 
visions in safety to begin our transit of the bay. Except a few 
sledge-lashings and some trifling accoutrements to finish, all 
was ready. 

We were at work cheerfully, sewing away at the skins of 
some moccasins by the blaze of our lamps, when, towards 
midnight, we heard the noise of steps above, and the next 
minute Sontag, Ohlsen, and Petersen, came down into the 
cabin. Their manner startled me even more than their un¬ 
expected appearance on board. They were swollen and 
haggard, and hardly able to speak. 

Their story was a fearful one. They had left their com¬ 
panions in the ice, risking their own lives to bring us the 
news; Brooks, Baker, Wilson, and Pierre, were all lying- 
frozen and disabled. Where? They could not tell; somewhere 
in among the hummocks to the north and east; it was drifting 
heavily round them when they parted. Irish Tom had stayed 
by to feed and care for the others; but the chances were 
sorely against them. It was in vain to question them 
further. They had evidently travelled a great distance, for 
they were sinking with fatigue and hunger, and could hardly 
be rallied enough to tell us the direction in which they had 
come. 

My first impulse was to move on the instant with an 
unencumbered party; a rescue, to be effective or even hope¬ 
ful, could not be too prompt. What pressed on my mind 
most was where the sufferers were to be looked for among the 
drifts. Ohlsen seemed to have his faculties rather more at 
command than his associates, and I thought that he might 
assist us as a guide; but he was sinking with exhaustion, and 
if he went with us we must carry him. 

There was not a moment to be lost. While some were 
still busy with the new-comers and getting ready a hasty 
meal, others were rigging out the Little Willie with a buffalo 
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cover, a small tent, and a package of pemmican; and, as soon 
as we could hurry through our arrangements, Ohlsen was 
strapped on in a fur bag, his legs wrapped in dog-skins and 
eider-down, and we were off upon the ice. Our party con¬ 
sisted of nine men and myself. We carried only the clothes 
on our backs. The thermometer stood at -46°, seventy-eight 
below the freezing-point. 

A well-known peculiar tower of ice, called by the men 
the “Pinnacly Berg”, served as our first landmark; other ice¬ 
bergs of colossal size, which stretched in long beaded lines 
across the bay, helped to guide us afterward; and it was not 
until we had travelled for sixteen hours that we began to 
lose our way. 

We knew that our lost companions must be somewhere 
in the area before us, within a radius of forty miles. Mr. 
Ohlsen, who had been for fifty hours without rest, fell asleep 
as soon as we began to move, and awoke now with 
unequivocal signs of mental disturbance. It became evident 
that he had lost the bearing of the icebergs, which in form 
and colour endlessly repeated themselves; and the uniformity 
of the vast field of snow utterly forbade the hope of local 
landmarks. 

Pushing ahead of the party, and clambering over some 
rugged ice-piles, I came to a long level Hoe, which I thought 
might probably have attracted the eyes of weary men in cir¬ 
cumstances like our own. It was a light conjecture; but it 
was enough to turn the scale, for there was no other to 
balance it. I gave orders to abandon the sledge, and disperse 
in search of footmarks. We raised our tent, placed our pem- 
mican in cache, except a small allowance for each man to 
carry on his person; and poor Ohlsen, now just able to keep 
his legs, was liberated from his bag. The thermometer had 
fallen by this time to -49.3 0 , and the wind was setting in 
sharply from the north-west. It was out of the question to 
halt; it required brisk exercise to keep us from freezing, 
I could not even melt ice for water; and, at these tem¬ 
peratures, any resort to snow for the purpose of allaying 
thirst was followed by bloody lips and tongue; it burnt like 
caustic. 
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It was indispensable, then, that we should move on, look¬ 
ing out for traces as we went. Yet when the men were 
ordered to spread themselves, so as to multiply the chances, 
though they all obeyed heartily, some painful impress of 
solitary danger, or perhaps it may have been the varying 
configuration of the ice-field, kept them closing up con¬ 
tinually into a single group. The strange manner in which 
some of us were affected I now attribute as much to shat¬ 
tered nerves as to the direct influence of the cold. Men like 
M’Gary and Bonsall, who had stood out our severest marches, 
were seized with trembling fits and short breath; and, in 
spite of all my efforts to keep up an example of sound bear¬ 
ing, I fainted twice on the snow. 

We had been nearly eighteen hours out without water 
or food, when a new hope cheered us. I think it was Hans, 
our Esquimaux hunter, who thought he saw a broad sledge- 
track. The drift had nearly effaced it, and we were some of 
us doubtful at first whether it was not one of those accidental 
rifts which the gales make in the surface-snow. But, as we 
traced it on to the deep snow among the hummocks, we were 
led to footsteps; and, following these with religious care, we 
at last came in sight of a small American flag fluttering from 
a hummock, and lower down a little Masonic banner hanging 
from a tent-pole hardly above the drift. It was the camp of 
our disabled comrades; we reached it after an unbroken 
march of twenty-one hours. 

The little tent was nearly covered. I was not among the 
first to come up; but, when I reached the tent-curtain, the 
men were standing in silent file on each side of it. With more 
kindness and delicacy of feeling than is often supposed to 
belong to sailors, but which is almost characteristic, they 
intimated their wish that I should go in alone. As I crawled 
in, and, coming upon the darkness, heard before me the 
burst of welcome gladness that came from the four poor 
fellows stretched on their backs, and then for the first time 
the cheer outside, my weakness and my gratitude together 
almost overcame me. “They had expected me: they were 
sure I would come! ” 

We were now fifteen souls; the thermometer 75° below 
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the freezing point; and our sole accommodation a tent barely 
able to contain eight pei'sons; more than half our party were 
obliged to keep from freezing by walking outside while the 
others slept. We could not halt long. Each of us took a turn 
of two hours’ sleep; and we prepared for our homeward 
march. 

We took with us nothing but the tent, furs to protect 
the rescued party, and food for a journey of fifty hours. 
Everything else was abandoned. Two large buffalo-bags, each 
made of four skins, were doubled up, so as to form a sort 
of sack, lined on each side by fur, closed at the bottom, but 
opened at the top. This was laid on the sledge; the tent, 
smoothly folded, serving as a floor. The sick, with, their limbs 
sewed up carefully in reindeer-skins, were placed upon the 
bed of buffalo-robes, in a half-reclining posture; other skins 
and blanket-bags were thrown above them; and the whole 
litter was lashed together so as to allow but a single opening 
opposite the mouth for breathing. 

This necessary work cost us a great deal of time and effort; 
but it was essential to the lives of the sufferers. It took us no 
less than four hours to strip and refresh them, and then to 
embale them in the manner I have described. Few of us 
escaped without frost-bitten fingers: the thermometer was 
at 55.6° below zero, and a slight wind added to the severity 
of the cold. 

It was completed at last, however; all hands stood round, 
and, after repeating a short prayer, we set out on our retreat. 
It was fortunate indeed that we were not inexperienced in 
sledging over the ice. A great part of our track lay among a 
succession of hummocks, some of them extending in long 
lines, fifteen or twenty feet high, and so uniformly steep that 
we had to turn them by a considerable deviation from our 
direct course; others that we forced our way through, far 
above our heads in height, lying in parallel ridges, with the 
space between too narrow for the sledge to be lowered into 
it safely, and yet not wide enough for the runners to cross 
without the aid of ropes to stay them. These spaces, too, were 
generally choked with light snow, hiding the openings be¬ 
tween the ice-fragments. They were fearful traps to disengage 
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a limb from, for every man knew that a fracture or a sprain 
even would cost him his life. Besides all this, the sledge was 
top-heavy with its load: the maimed men could not bear to 
be lashed down tight enough to secure them against falling- 
off. Notwithstanding our caution in rejecting every super¬ 
fluous burden, the weight, including bags and tent, was 
eleven hundred pounds. 

And yet our march for the first six hours was very cheer¬ 
ing. We made, by vigorous pulls and lifts, nearly a mile an 
hour, and reached the new floes before we were absolutely 
weary. Our sledge sustained the trial admirably. Ohlsen, 
restored by hope, walked steadily at the leading belt of the 
sledge lines; and I began to feel certain of reaching our half¬ 
way station of the day before, where we had left our tent. 
But we were still nine miles from it, when, almost without 
premonition, we all became aware of an alarming failure of 
our energies. 

I was, of course, familiar with the benumbed and almost 
lethargic sensation of extreme cold; and once, when exposed 
for some hours in the midwinter of Baffin Bay, I had ex¬ 
perienced symptoms which I compared to the diffused 
paralysis of the electro-galvanic shock. But I had treated the 
sleepy comfort of freezing as something like the embellish¬ 
ment of romance. I had evidence now to the contrary. 

Bonsall and Morton, two of our stoutest men, came to 
me, begging permission to sleep: “they were not cold: the 
wind did not enter them now: a little sleep was all they 
wanted.” Presently Hans was found nearly stiff under a drift; 
and Thomas, bolt upright, had his eyes closed, and could 
hardly articulate. At last John Blake threw himself on the 
snow, and refused to rise. They did not complain of feeling 
cold; but it was in vain that I wrestled, boxed, ran, argued, 
jeered, or reprimanded: an immediate halt could not be 
avoided. 

We pitched our tent with much difficulty. Our hands were 
too powerless to strike a fire: we were obliged to do with¬ 
out water or food. Even the spirits (whisky) had frozen at 
the men's feet, under all the coverings. We put Bonsall, 
Ohlsen, Thomas, and Hans, with the other sick men, well 
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inside the tent, and crowded in as many others as we could. 
Then, leaving the party in charge of Mr. M’Gary, with orders 
to come on after four hours’ rest, I pushed ahead with 
William Godfrey, who volunteered to be my companion. 
My aim was to reach the half-way tent, and thaw some ice 
and pemmican before the others arrived. 

The floe was of level ice, and the walking excellent. I 
cannot tell how long it took us to make the nine miles, for 
we were in a strange sort of stupor, and had little apprehen¬ 
sion of time. It was probably about four hours. We kept our¬ 
selves awake by imposing on each other a continued articula¬ 
tion of words; they must have been incoherent enough. I 
recall these hours as among the most wretched I have ever 
gone through: we were neither of us in our right senses, and 
retained a very confused recollection of what preceded our 
arrival at the tent. We both of us, however, remember a 
bear, who walked leisurely before us, and tore up as he went 
a jumper that Mr. M’Gary had improvidently thrown off 
the day before. He tore it into shreds and rolled it into a 
ball, but never offered to interfere with our progress. I re¬ 
member this, and with it a confused sentiment that our tent 
and buffalo-robes might probably share the same fate. 
Godfrey, with whom the memory of this day’s work may 
atone for many faults of a later time, had a better eye than 
myself; and, looking some miles ahead, he could see that our 
Jitent was undergoing the same unceremonious treatment. I 
thought I saw it too, but we were so drunken with cold that 
we strode on steadily, and, for aught I know, without quicken¬ 
ing our pace. 

Probably our approach saved the contents of the tent; 
for when we reached it the tent was uninjured, though the 
bear had overturned it, tossing the buffalo-robes and pemmi¬ 
can into the snow; we missed only a couple of blanket-bags. 
What we recollect, however, and perhaps all we recollect, is, 
that we had great difficulty in raising it. We crawled into 
our reindeer sleeping-bags without speaking, and for the 
next three hours slept on in a dreamy but intense slumber. 
When I awoke my long beard was a mass of ice, frozen fast 
to the buffalo-skin: Godfrey had to cut me out with his 
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jack-knife. Four days after our escape I found my woollen 
comfortable with a goodly share of my beard still adhering 
to it. 

We were able to melt water and get some soup cooked 
before the rest of our party arrived: it took them but five 
hours to walk the nine miles. They were doing well, and, 
considering the circumstances, in wonderful spirits. The day 
was almost providentially windless, with a clear sun. All 
enjoyed the refreshment we had got ready: the crippled 
were repacked in their robes; and we sped briskly toward 
Lhe hummock-ridges which lay between us and the Pinnacly 
Berg. 

The hummocks we had now to meet came properly un¬ 
der the designation of squeezed ice. A great chain of bergs 
stretching from north-west to south-east, moving with the 
tides, had compressed the surface floes; and rearing them 
upon their edges, produced an area more like the volcanic 
pedragal of the basin of Mexico than anything else I can 
compare it to. 

It required desperate efforts to work our way over it— 
literally desperate, for our strength failed us anew, and we 
began to lose our self-control. We could not abstain any 
longer from eating snow; our mouths swelled, and some of 
us became speechless. Happily the day was warmed by a 
clear sunshine, and the thermometer rose to — 4 0 in the' 
shade; otherwise we must have frozen. 

Our halts multiplied, and we fell half-sleeping on the 
snow. I could not prevent it. Strange to say, it refreshed us. 
I ventured upon the experiment myself, making Riley wake 
me at the end of three minutes; and I felt so much benefited 
by it that I timed the men in the same way. They sat on 
the runners of the sledge, fell asleep instantly, and were 
forced to wakefulness when their three minutes were out. 

By eight in the evening we emerged from the floes. The 
sight of the Pinnacly Berg revived us. Brandy, an invaluable 
resource in emergency, had already been served out in table¬ 
spoonful doses. We now took a longer rest, and a last but 
stouter dram, and reached the brig at 1 p.m., we believe, 
without a halt. 
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I say we believe; and here perhaps is the most decided 
proof of our sufferings; we were quite delirious, and had 
ceased to entertain a sane apprehension of the circumstances 
about us. We moved on like men in a dream. Our footmarks 
seen afterward showed that we had steered a bee-line for 
the brig. It must have been by a sort of instinct, for it left 
no impress on the memory. Bonsall was sent staggering 
ahead, and reached the brig, God knows how, for he had 
fallen repeatedly at the track-lines; but he delivered with 
punctilious accuracy the messages I had sent by him to Dr. 
Hayes. I thought myself the soundest of all, for I went 
through all the formula of sanity, and can recall the mutter¬ 
ing delirium of my comrades when we got back into the 
cahin of our brig. Yet I have been told since of some 
speeches and some orders, too, of mine, which I should have 
remembered for their absurdity if my mind had retained its 
balance. 

Petersen and Whipple came out to meet us about two 
miles from the brig. They brought my dog-team, with the 
restoratives I had sent for by Bonsall. I do not remember 
their coming. Dr. Hayes entered with judicious energy upon 
the treatment our condition called for, administering mor¬ 
phine freely, after the usual frictions. He reported none of 
our brain-symptoms as serious, referring them properly to 
the class of those indications of exhausted power which yield 
to generous diet and rest. Mr. Ohlsen suffered some time from 
strabismus and blindness; two others underwent amputation 
of parts of the foot, without unpleasant consequences; and 
two died in spite of all our efforts. This rescue party had 
been out for seventy-two hours. We had halted in all, eight 
hours, half of our number sleeping at a time. We travelled 
between eighty and ninety miles, most of the way dragging 
a heavy sledge. The mean temperature of the whole time, 
including the wannest hours of three days, was at minus 
41.2°. We had no water except at our two halts, and were at 
no time able to intermit vigorous exercise without freezing. 

"4 th April, Tuesday .—Four days have passed, and I am 
again at my record of failures, sound but aching still in every 
joint. The rescued men are not out of danger, but their 
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gratitude is very touching. Pray God that they may live!” 

Baker and Schubert died. The Advance remained, stuck 
in the ice throughout the summer. Ravaged by scurvy, lacking 
fuel and fresh provisions, Kane and his men would have all 
perished but for the assistance given them by the kindly Etah 
Eskimos. Finally Kane was compelled to abandon his ship, 
and after a dreadful journey in three small boats which lasted 
for eiglity-three days, he brought his men to safety at the 
Danish settlement of Upernivik in August 1855. 



ADVENTURE WITH A WHALE 


om 

A Whaling Cruise to Baffin’s Bay 

By Albert Hastings Markham 

In i8y2 a suggestion was made that a naval officer should 
make a cruise with the Dundee whalers to Baffin’s Bay to 
observe the change that steam power had made in navigation 
through the Arctic ice. Commander A. IT. Markham 
volunteered and sailed from Dundee in May 1873 aboard 
the whaler Arctic. The cruise was an eventful one in many 
ways. Another ship in the whaling fleet, the Ravenscraig, 
picked up the survivors of the Polaris, an old American river 
boat which had carried an expedition led by a remarkable 
American explorer , Charles Francis Hall. Half of the rescued 
men were transferred to the Arctic. The publication of 
Commander Markham’s book after his return did much to 
increase feeling in favour of renewed British exploration in 
the Arctic. Markham himself jdayed an heroic part in the 
subsequent expedition of the Alert and the Discovery. 

Only two years after Markham made this cruise, the 
whaler Arctic was crushed by the ice off Cape Garry, luckily 
without any loss of life. 

★ 

Tuesday, sgth July. —This has been a day full of adven¬ 
ture and excitement, one of those days one reads of in story 
books treating of the whale fishery. Last night a fine narwhal 
was harpooned, with a horn rather over nine feet in length. 
After breakfast I went away to officiate as harpooner in a 
boat "on the bran,” but the water was so smooth, and every¬ 
thing so silent and quiet, that we were unable to approach 
the “wily unie” sufficiently near to effect its capture. Before 
returning on board 1 hazarded a long shot at one, but 
although it was hit, and we all thought we were fast., he got 
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away. I had just completed a double altitude when the 
captain sent down to say he saw some bears on the floe. 
Putting my books on one side I ran on deck, and getting 
the dinghy, went away with the two doctors and Chester. We 
pulled for some time without seeing anything, and were 
just on the point of giving it up and returning to the ship 
when “Brunie” was espied some distance off the floe, but 
coming towards us. When he had approached within 600 
yards his curiosity appeared to be satisfied, and he seemed 
inclined to show us his heels, perceiving which I landed on 
the floe, and, running as fast as possible, got him between 
the water and myself. His retreat being thus cut off, he 
jumped into the water, when, risking a long shot, I sent a 
bullet through his body. This apparently had little or no 
effect upon him, except to dye the water with his blood. 
Seeing the dinghy coming up behind, he jumped on the ice, 
which gave me a better mark, and I fired again, striking him 
just abaft the fore shoulder, and rolling him completely over; 
he soon, however, picked himself up, and rushed towards me; 
but another bullet at about fifteen yards put an end to any 
evil designs he might have entertained towards me. Bear 
shooting alone on the floe is hardly a desirable or pleasant 
amusement, unless armed with a breech-loader. Whilst the 
others were employed flinching our game I walked some 
distance, and caught sight of another bear; but though I did 
my best to imitate a seal lying on the ice, I failed to allure 
my intended victim within range, and at last, suddenly 
taking fright, he turned round and scampered off. 

We were just shoving off to return, when we heard the 
blast, and eventually saw the crown, of a large whale. Double 
banking our oars, we pulled with all speed to the ship to 
make known the welcome intelligence, reaching her at about 
4 p.m., when two boats were soon sent away in the direction 
we had indicated. Dinner was scarcely over before a fish was 
seen close to the ship, and all hands were called. He rose 
close alongside. Tom Webster pulled up—all was breathless 
excitement, everyone watching the result. Tom had a splen¬ 
did chance, right over the fish, which we already regarded 
as our own. He fired, but, sad to relate, missed. The captain 
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hailed from the nest to put in his hand harpoon; he stuck 
it in, but, fortunately as it turned out, had not time to bury 
it deep in the whale’s blubber. Down went the fish with fear¬ 
ful rapidity, the lines fouled, and in another moment the 
boat would have been taken down. "'Jump overboard for your 
lives!” shouted the captain from the crow’s-nest. At that 
instant the harpoon drew, and they were safe; but our fish 
was lost. Poor Tom! we were all more sorry for his misfor¬ 
tune in missing than for the actual loss of the whale. But we 
had no time to lament our ill-luck, for more fish were seen, 
and in less than half an hour we had the pleasure of hearing 
“a fall” cried, and of knowing that Jemmy Grey was fast. 
Seeing that it was a heavy fish, and likely to give trouble, 
Chester and I volunteered to go away in the dinghy with the 
rocket-gun to kill it, an offer which was gladly accepted; 
Chester took the gun and I the steer oar, the doctor (Graham) 
and an old fireman, commonly called old Harry, forming our 
crew. We pulled close alongside the monster, which had by 
this time got three harpoons in its body. This seemed to make 
it wild; Chester fired. I swept the boat round, but the dinghy, 
rather an unmanageable little boat in consequence of a very 
deep false keel, which had recently been put on, and also 
being a boat very ill adapted for the service on which we 
were employed, failed to get clear of the brute’s tail, which 
it had thrown up out of the water on receiving the contents 
of our gun, and which, descending with terrific violence, 
just, caught the gunwale of our boat, knocking me over the 
stern. Before coming to the surface I imagined the dinghy 
had been smashed to pieces, which would have been rather 
a bad case for us, as the other boats were some way off, and, 
also, fast to the fish; and, no loose boat being near us, and 
with the temperature of the water only a few degrees above 
freezing-point, I don’t think that I for one could have kept 
up long, accoutred as I was in a heavy monkey-jacket and 
sea boots. However, on rising to the surface, I had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing the dinghy a couple of boats’ lengths off, and 
the doctor (who had taken to the water, imagining that the 
tail was coming right down upon us) and myself were soon 
hauled in, none the worse for our ducking. If the boat had 
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been one fool nearer the fish she would most assuredly have 
been dashed to pieces and we should have all been killed 
before having time to jump overboard. 

However, we ended in having our revenge on the 
monster, though it was an hour and a half before we suc¬ 
ceeded in despatching it. Having no boat to assist us, the 
whole duty of killing the whale fell to us. Chester (an old 
whaler) used the lance in a masterly manner. I was not sorry 
to return on board and get some dry clothing. The captain 
was much relieved at seeing us safe, for he had been very 
anxious after having seen the doctor and me in the water. 
We soon had our friend alongside, and by midnight his 
blubber was on board. Three or four more such fish will 
fill us. 



GRIPPED IN THE PACK ICE 
from 

The Saga of the “ Jeannette ” 

By Commander Edward Ellsberc 

When Lieutenant George Washington De Long took part 
in the search for the abandoned Polaris, an ambition teas born 
in his heart, to lead an expedition to the North Pole. In 
1879 he got his chance when he was given command of the 
Jeannette. De Long’s intention was to try a completely new 
route—to head north through Bering Strait for Wrangell 
Land, taking advantage of a warm northward-flowing 
Japanese current to find a way through the pack ice to the 
Pole. Near Herald Island the Jeannette was caught in the 
ice and drifted with it to the north-west. A year later, and 
De Long was still imprisoned by the ice, having drifted a 
hundred and fifty miles northwards. De Long made a brave 
and generally successful attempt to keep his men cheerful 
and enthusiastic, but the long, apparently endless imprison¬ 
ment in the ice inevitably had its effects upon the men. 
Edward Ellsberg has ;written this account of the Jeannette’s 
fateful voyage from the journals and diaries of its crew, and 
the story is told through the words of the engineer, Melville. 
In addition to the naval officers and men who comprised the 
expedition, there were three civilians on the ship. To comply 
with regulations they had enlisted as seamen, but by virtue 
of their special services they shared the wardroom with the 
officers. Collins was a meteorologist, Newcomb a naturalist, 
and Dunbar an ice-pilot with years of experience on whalers. 

it 

1st September came, and winter fell on us like a blanket. 
Snow, low temperatures, and the prompt freezing over of 
all stray pools with a coat of ice that failed to melt again 
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gave the pack an immediate wintry appearance that only 
deepened as the month drew on. 6th September, the anniver¬ 
sary of our being first frozen in, opened our second year in 
the pack, with the only change noticeable the fact that winter 
had set in earlier and harder. But of course our present 
position, a hundred and fifty miles north of that of the year 
before, might easily have accounted for that. 

September drifted by. October came. The temperatures 
dropped into the sub-zero twenties. We noted only that we 
were less sensitive to cold than the year before—luckily for 
us, for apparently we were in for a worse freezing. All hands, 
officers and men, became more moody, less talkative. By now 
it was evident to even the dullest-witted that we might go 
on thus for ever in the ice-pack; that is, at least till death in 
one form or another—by starvation, when our food gave out; 
by freezing, when we exhausted our coal; or by the ice crush¬ 
ing our weak bodies at any time—put a period to our tale. 
To talk further about what the expedition would do when 
the ice released us seemed just a waste of breath. The ice was 
not going to release us. 

Meanwhile, in spite of our dreary outlook, we had to 
stick to the ship, for what else could we do? But would the 
ship stick to us? What would the ice do to the Jeannette 
during this winter? Our memories of the horrors of the 
winter past were not reassuring. 

The month drew along. We ate our tasteless food, we 
drank our distilled water, we kept ourselves alive. Two 
things only broke up our unvarying daily routine—Divine 
Service on Sunday, and the weekly issue (begun now for 
the first time on the cruise) on Wednesday of two ounces of 
rum per man. Jack Cole did not have to pipe long of a 
Wednesday afternoon to get the complete roster round the 
whisky barrel. But his long piping of a Sunday morning 
drew no such crowds. To Divine Service, conducted weekly 
in the cabin by the captain, came not a single seaman, and 
of the officers, just Chipp, Ambler, Dunbar and myself—a 
congregation of four only to hear George Washington 
De Long, acting-chaplain, feelingly invoke the blessing 
of the Almighty upon our enterprise and ask His mercy 
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upon us—distressed, worn mortals, trapped in the Arctic 
wastes. 

As October drew towards its close, distant rumblings in 
the pack, cracks in the floes roundabout caused by contract¬ 
ing ice, ridges of broken floes thrown up hither and yon, and 
the pistol-like strappings of shrinking bolts in our timbers, 
warned us of trouble. November came; we viewed its advent 
with trepidation, for the previous November had inaugurated 
our reign of terror. On 6 th November, the sun departed from 
us and the long Arctic night commenced, our second. 
It would be longer this time till the sun reappeared, ninety 
days or more instead of seventy-one, for we were farther 
north. 

True to form, the thundering of the ice and the grinding 
of the pack recommenced as per schedule in November 
and the tremors coming through the thick floes shook 
the Jeannette as in a storm. But we were more calloused. 
Let the pack screech and roar! So long as nothing was 
happening close aboard we merely listened. Newcomb and 
Collins, however, who were more nervous than the rest, 
were for ever running up on deck at these shocks. They 
came back even more disturbed when they could see 
nothing than when moving ice within eyesight gave the 
explanation. 

November drew along without visible disaster, but the 
dread and anticipation of terrors yet to come caused trouble 
in other ways. Newcomb, childish always, became mum as 
a clam at meals, and at other times talked to no one, except 
perhaps to Collins. Whatever De Long thought of this, he 
said nothing till one day passing through the taxidermy- 
room while Newcomb was mounting a crab, the latter stop¬ 
ped him, queried: 

“Captain, will you ask Mr. Dunbar whether he saw that 
Uria Grylle he shot with his rifle yesterday, in flight?” 

De Long, a little piqued perhaps at being thus asked by 
a very junior officer to serve as a messenger boy, said: 

“Why don’t you ask him yourself, Mr. Newcomb?” 

Because,” replied our naturalist, “he has declined any 
relations with me.” 
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De Long looked at him, puzzled. 

“Declined? On a matter of duty? That sounds queer. I’ll 
have to look into this.” Poking his head into the cabin out¬ 
side, he called the veteran Dunbar into the work-room, then 
closed the door. 

“What’s this, Dunbar, about your refusing to speak to 
Mr. Newcomb? He’s just asked me to ask you a question 
about a bird you shot, because he says you won’t speak to 
him.” 

“Let him ask,” replied the ice-pilot. “I’ll speak to him any 
time about anything in the line of duty. But not on 
other things; I despise that little Yankee pedlar and he 
knows it! ” 

“Come now, Mr. Dunbar,” broke in the captain, “that’s 
no way to talk about a shipmate. Don’t lay too much stress 
on that little trading episode of Newcomb’s with those 
Indians at St. Michael’s; Mr. Newcomb did it only as a 
joke.” 

“A joke, eh?” burst out the angered whaler. “And I 
suppose it’s a joke, too, when he Lries to write a letter home 
from Siberia, criticising his superiors, saying that you, the 
captain, are a profane Catholic and Melville’s an atheist! 
A fine shipmate he is! ” 

De Long, at this unexpected personal turn, reddened, 
grew suddenly stern, gazed intently at Newcomb. 

“What's this, Mr, Newcomb? I’m a Catholic, right 
enough, but I think no man can truly say I’m a profane one. 
Did you write such a letter, sir?” 

“I did not! ” said Newcomb promptly. 

“ I didn’t say he wrote one,” countered Dunbar. “I merely 
said he tried to. There wasn’t any mail going, so I guess he 
didn’t. But the little fool’s too chummy with the men; it 
got out around the crew somehow that he was going to. 
That’s where I heard it.” 

“Well, never mind about any scuttle-butt rumours, Mr. 
Dunbar. Mr. Newcomb says he didn’t write such a letter, and 
that settles it. Now, Mr. Newcomb, I’ve noticed before your 
not talking to your fellow officers. Forget any such child’s 
play, and you’ll get along better.” 
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“Don’t I do my duty, sir?” asked Newcomb with ap¬ 
parent innocence, 

“Yes, and I’ll take good care that you continue to," 
responded the captain. 

“Very well, sir,” said Newcomb pertly. “If I do my duty, 
I must respectfully continue the privilege of maintaining 
this silence.” 

Nonplussed at this attitude, De Long looked at the 
infantile naturalist a moment, then gave up, turned on his 
heel and left. Needless to say, the ice-pilot promptly did like¬ 
wise, leaving Newcomb in proud possession of his privilege 
of silence. 

But this was only a beginning of increased ill-will in the 
mess, owing probably to the general state of ragged nerves. 
The very next morning, Dr. Ambler and Collins had a fierce 
set-to about the slamming of a door. It so happened that I 
was sitting in the ward-room, calmly reading a book, when 
along came Starr, the Jack-of-the-dust, to break stores out 
of the after-hold. He opened the ward-room door and fastened 
it back in order to roll a barrel through it, which he did. 
Just then four bells struck, and it being Ambler’s turn to 
get the ten o’clock observations, the doctor drew on his parka 
and went out the opened door, followed soon by the huge 
Russian, who, sailor fashion, kicked the door to as he passed. 
The door closed with a bang, startling Collins, who as usual 
was asleep during the morning. Collins, grabbing a few 
clothes, shot by me out of his room, mad as a hornet. He 
never noticed Stan-, who was still busy rolling his barrel 
forward, but spotting the doctor on his way up to the deck 
above, raced after him, seized him by the arm, and 
belligerently demanded: 

“What d’ye mean by slamming the door like that? You 
know well enough I always sleep in the morning! ” 

Ambler looked at him in complete mystification. 

“Why, what are you talking about, Mr. Collins? I haven’t 
closed any doors, let alone slammed them.” 

“What d’ye think woke me up then? I’m not crazy! I 
heard you do it, and I’m damned sick of my being broken 
out of my sleep by you or by anybody 1 ” 
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A dangerous hardness came into Dr. Ambler’s usually 
soft Virginian voice. 

“I tell you I didn’t slam any door I Mr. Collins, do you 
mean to say to me that I lie?” 

What might have happened, I don’t know. I scrambled 
up the ladder, thrust myself between the two. From the 
glint in Ambler’s eyes, it looked to me like bloodshed next. 

“Hold on, gentlemen! Please!” I begged. “I know all 
about this. The Jack of-the-dust slammed that door; Dr. 
Ambler didn’t even notice it. Now look here, Collins! If 
you’d been faster on your feet, you’d have seen who did it 
yourself; and if you weren't so damned fast at taking offence 
at every little thing, you’d have rolled over and gone to sleep 
again without bothering about a little noise. Now apologize 
to the doctor and turn in again till you’ve slept off the 
grouch! ” 

Collins, very red in the face at having made a fool of him¬ 
self, mumbled out some lame apology which Ambler accepted 
without comment and departed to take the morning observa¬ 
tions. I went below to continue my interrupted reading, but 
Collins, instead of turning in, moped about all day, no doubt 
trying to justify to himself his ridiculous conduct; very pos¬ 
sibly wondering also whether I had not fabricated from the 
whole cloth that yam about the Jack-in-the-dust to put him 
in a hole and figuring how he might reciprocate. 

At any rate, at dinner that evening, he startled me by 
breaking his usual meal-time reticence and remarking as 
I was hacking away at the salt beef: 

“There’s old Melville, getting grey and bald over his con¬ 
finement in the ice.” 

“No, Collins,” I shot back, “my hair’s no greyer than 
yours. And as for my baldness, I’ve suffered neither heat nor 
cold from it since I’ve been in the Arctic, but I will admit 
that if instead of being marooned here, we were off St. 
Patrick’s Land, where we could all be hunting now, probably 
I’d have a better time.” 

“So?” said Collins, instantly offended. “That settles itl 
When a man starts to get personal in his remarks, I don’t 
have anything more to say.” 
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“Personal? Who’s getting personal?” I asked, pei-plexed, 
for if Collins’s commenting on my baldness was not personal, 
what was? Then recalling my statement, I blushed myself, 
for in my haste in getting in my repartee I realised suddenly 
that my tongue had slipped. “Did I say Saint Patrick’s 
Land, Collins? Pm sorry; I didn’t mean to hurt your 
feelings. I meant Prince Patrick’s Land, oil; to the north-east 
of here.” 

“Oh, no, Melville; I’m not a fool!” Collins blazed out, 
obviously certain now that I was altogether too facile in ex¬ 
plaining away embarrassing situations. “When you said Saint 
Patrick’s Land, you meant Saint Patrick’s Land! And as for 
my grey hairs, I got them in honourable service you’re com¬ 
pletely ignorant of! ” 

Well, I thought to myself, where does he think I got 
mine? Surely the Civil War, which started me off on both 
my greyness and my baldness, was honourable service! But 
very prudently, I kept my thoughts to myself and my mouth 
shut. What was the use of further inflaming him? Quietly 
I bent my beard over my plate and resumed operations on 
my salt beef, while the rest of the mess, content to let the 
matter drop, wisely did the same and the meal closed in a 
tenser silence even than it had opened. 

It began to seem now as if every little thing caused 
trouble. That night I had a remarkable dream, and there 
being so little to talk about that all hands had not discussed 
a hundred times over, I sprang it on the mess after break¬ 
fast, expecting to get a good laugh out of them. 

“Say, mates,” I began, “speaking of all the instruments 
we have to read on our meteorological observations, I had 
a grand dream about ’em last night. Want to hear it?” 

Guaranteed a brand-new dream, chief?” demanded 
Chipp. ‘If not, belay the story, for I dream about instruments 
every night now myself.” 

Don t mind Chipp, chief. Shoot it!” encouraged the 
blindfolded Danenhower from the foot of the table. "I can 
stand it, anyway; I don’t have to read those instruments 
any more.” 

“Oh, it’s new all right,” I assured Chipp. “Stand by then. 
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I dreamed last night I was old Professor Louis Agassiz him¬ 
self, king of the scientific world, and without a stitch of 
clothes on, I was going down the middle of Pennsylvania 
Avenue on my way to the Smithsonian Institution, decked 
out with necklaces of hygrometers, bracelets made of ther¬ 
mometers, a belt like a South Sea hula-hula’s grass skirt 
made up of mercurial barometers, and God knows what other 
instruments dangling from my fingers and my toes. And 
there I was dancing along through the heart of Washington 
with all those instruments on me clattering like castanets, 
offering to sell ’em to the crowd at only two cents apiece, 
but nobody would buyl ” 

Amid a gale of laughter from my mess-mates, I danced 
around my chair snapping my fingers, illustrating, then 
asked: 

“Now, how’s that for a dream, boys?” 

“I think it's damned insulting to me and my 
profession, if you want my opinion 1 ” broke in an unexpected 
voice. 

Taken completely aback I stopped dead in my dance and 
whirled about. There standing in his state-room door, watch¬ 
ing me, was Collins, who, never on hand for breakfast, was 
at that time normally sound asleep. A dead silence fell on the 
laughing mess. 

“And if you’ve got to try to make me look like a damned 
fool, Melville, with your jokes about nakedness and that 
my instruments are not worth two cents, wait till I’m off the 
ship!” 

Slam! went the door, closing off our meteorologist, whom 
I had never even thought of in connection with my dream, 
from my sight. 1 sank back into my chair with a deep sigh. 

I couldn’t even relate an innocent dream without offending 
the touchy Collins. 

However, that was not the end of it, though I had hoped 
it was. The day itself wore along like all our other days, an 
utter blank, till about ten p.m., when with all hands about 
ready to turn in, the captain in his cabin sent for Collins, 
and as luck would have it, asked him, of all things, to bring 
a thermometer! 
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Collins went to fetch the thermometer, some special one, 
and took it into the cabin. There was some conversation 
about thermometers which, the skipper’s door being open, 
was faintly audible to us in the ward-room, but to which I 
paid little attention, till, the subject of thermometers 
evidently being now a raw one with Collins, I heard him 
say in a loud voice: 

“Captain, I wish the officers would treat me with the 
same courtesy I try to treat them.” 

At that I pricked up my ears. 

“What’s the matter with you?” demanded Be Long 
quickly. “If you have any particular charge to make against 
any officer, make it right now and I’ll investigate it.” 

That was the last I heard, for the captain immediately 
closed his door, wanting privacy of course for such a dis¬ 
cussion. 

“Well, here’s where I have to explain even my dreams,” 
I thought to myself as I rolled into my bunk. "What a life 1 ” 
Still, I managed to sleep that night with no more nightmares 
about thermometers to disturb me, and I woke in the morn¬ 
ing quite refreshed. Nothing happened during breakfast 
either, and I was beginning to think that perhaps Collins 
was more of a man after all than the night before I had 
given him credit for being, when a little after eleven, 
while out on the ice for my regulation exercise, Be Long 
hailed me: 

“Come here, Melville. I want to see you.” 

I went over. It was forty below zero, and, I thought, a 
devil of a temperature in which to get hauled up over 
thermometers. 

“Last night, chief,” said the captain, starting mildly 
enough, “in a conversation with Mr. Collins, he reported you 
to me for plaguing him. I asked him what the trouble was, 
and he said that you were always cracking jokes and singing 
Irish songs to make game of him." 

“What?” I mumbled half to myself, completely flabber¬ 
gasted. “Songs, in addition to thermometers?” 

But the captain, oblivious of my interruption, finished 
decisively: 
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“Melville, you had better not sing any more.” 

“Why, captainl” I said in astonishment. “I don’t think 
1 should be muzzled in this manner. There’s no reason why 
I shouldn’t sing a song if I want to. It’s my only relaxation. 
My songs don’t disturb anybody.” 

“Collins says your Irish songs disturb him. Sing some¬ 
thing else,” ordered the captain flatly. 

“But, captain, I can’t. I don’t know any other songs.” 

“Well, sing psalms then.” 

“Psalms? Me?” I protested. “Never! I didn’t ship as a 
psalm singer! ” 

"Very well, chief; suit yourself,” said the skipper with a 
note of finality in his voice. “It’s a little cold out here to 
discuss the matter further. You had better stop singing 
altogether then,” and leaving me badly upset at the idea of 
losing my one diversion, he walked off in the snow, resum¬ 
ing his exercise. 

Naturally enough, I looked around the frosty field of ice 
to starboard of the Jeannette , which constituted our exercise 
grounds, for the cause of that muzzle the captain so uncere¬ 
moniously had just slapped on me. A little way off was 
Collins, undoubtedly a witness to what had gone on, and in 
view of the extraordinary way sounds carried across the ice 
in that Arctic air, probably a -willing enough auditor also. 
I strode over to him. 

“Good morning, Collins.” 

“Good morning, Melville.” 

I was too hot in one way and too cold in another for 
any preliminaries. I jumped headfirst into my subject. 

“The captain tells me you complained to him and claimed 
his protection against my jokes and my singing Irish songs 
and making game of you. Collins, that was neither upright 
nor manly! ” 

“Hold on! ” said Collins. “I’ll explain that thing.” 

“I don’t want any explanations! It’s plain enough what 
you’ve done. If you’d come to me like any shipmate should, 
and told me that my jokes and songs were disagreeable to 
you, I wouldn’t have sung another song or cracked another 
joke. But your tale-bearing makes me sick! From now on, 
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we’re through! You keep to your side of the ship and I’ll 
keep to mine! And don’t you forget it! ” 

And from that day forward, I never spoke again to 
Collins nor he to me, except when I was told to carry him 
an order. 

Our ward-room mess was now in a- fine state of 
sociability. Danenhower, blinded, behind the bulkhead of 
his state-room talked almost incessantly to relieve the 
monotony, but nobody paid any attention to that as conver¬ 
sation. Dunbar wouldn’t talk to Newcomb; Collins and I 
were not on speaking terms; Newcomb would not talk to 
anybody; Collins was nearly as bad, speaking pleasantly only 
to Danenhower; Chipp was naturally reticent and had little 
to say ever; Dunbar, much aged by illness, was taciturn as a 
result; the captain, weighted down by his responsibilities, 
felt compelled to maintain an extreme official reserve; and 
only Dr. Ambler and I were left ever to carry on a conversa¬ 
tion like ordinary human beings. The ice was working on us, 
all right. A casual visitor, had one been able to poke his 
head through our door on the Jeannette: at any meal, would 
have concluded that we were about to attend the funeral of 
some dear friend, and in that he would not have been far 
wrong; subconsciously we felt and acted as if we were going 
to a funeral, only it was—ours I 

Matters in one direction at least soon came to a head with 
a rush. Collins, usually the last man out on the ice at eleven 
a.m. for exercise and the first man aboard at one p.m., when 
it ended, now began to comply with the exercise order even 
less cheerfully. As a regular thing he was considerably late 
in leaving the ship, and what was worse, he took an ungodly 
length of time, when he W'ent aboard at noon to record the 
results of his midday observations in the log, to get back 
again on the ice with the rest of us. This quickly became such 
a flagrant flouting of the exercise order that while no one 
said anything about it, De Long could hardly overlook it and 
keep his authority with the rest of us. 2 nd December brought 
the end. 

Collins, late on the ice that day as usual, went promptly 
aboard at eight bells to log the readings. When he failed 
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to reappear after about three times the period required to 
note them down, De Long with an irritated look on his face 
boarded the ship. He glanced through the door, always open 
for ventilation purposes while the ship was cleared, into the 
cabin. There with his parka off, smoking his pipe, was 
Collins, leisurely writing in the log book and carrying on an 
animated conversation through the opened doors and hatches 
with Danenhower in his state-room on the deck below. De 
Long, further irritated at this confirmation of his suspicions, 
said nothing and returned to the ice, pacing nervously back 
and forth for another period long enough for anyone again 
to have logged the readings thrice over, and still no Collins! 
Dc Long reached the end of his patience. With determina¬ 
tion in his stride, up the gangway went the captain and into 
the cabin. What happened afterwards, I got from Danen¬ 
hower, who, an unwilling listener (unless he plugged his 
ears), was forced to take it all in. 

Collins, at the stove, drawing on his gloves, was still 
talking with Danenhower when he looked up in surprise to 
find the skipper regarding him fixedly. De Long opened 
the ball. 

“Well, Mr. Collins, has it required all this time for you 
to record the 13 o’clock observations?” 

Collins, a little nettled, replied: 

“Well, sir, I hardly know the meaning of your question.” 

At this naive disclaimer of comprehending simple English, 
De Long proceeded to explain in words of one syllable: 

“The meaning of my question, sir, is this: Is it necessary 
for you, in order to record the 13 o’clock observations, to re¬ 
move your coat, light your pipe, engage in a conversation with 
Mr. Danenhower, and remain in the cabin for twenty minutes 
when you should be exercising?” 

"Well,” answered Collins curtly, “perhaps I might have 
done it quicker, but I didn’t know my minutes were being 
counted for me.” 

With difficulty swallowing the broad implication of spying 
contained in Collins’s last words, the captain said evenly: 

“I have seen fit to issue an order that everybody should 
go on the ice from 11 to i, and your coming in the cabin and 
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remaining for twenty minutes is a violation I will neither 
submit to nor permit you to continue. I have noticed for 
several days that you were longer than necessary in logging 
the noon observations, and today I satisfied myself on the 
subject.” 

‘‘Oh, very well,” said Collins contemptuously, “ if you are 
satisfied, of course I have nothing more to say. But you are 
doing me a great injustice 1 ” 

That was too much for De Long, who as captain prided 
himself on even-handed justice for all hands. Whatever his 
ideas were before, he now changed his mind. 

“Mr. Collins, as I have recently shown you, a representa¬ 
tion to me of injustice has only to be made in proper lan¬ 
guage to secure you all the justice you want. But I do not 
like your manner or bearing in talking with me. You seem 
to assume that you are to receive no correction, direction, 
or dictation from me; that your view of an occurrence is 
always to be taken; and that if I differ from you, it is my 
misfortune, but of no importance to the result 1 ” 

At this Collins blazed up. 

“Well, I don’t like the manner you speak to me either, 
nor the way in which I am taken to task! ” 

De Long looked calmly at him. 

“I am your commanding officer, Mr. Collins. I have a 
perfect right to say what I say to you.” 

But this Collins would evidently not admit. In a fiery 
tone, he shot back: 

“I acknowledge only the rights given you by Naval 
Regulations! ” 

That shot rocked De Long and he promptly flared up. 

“Do you mean to imply that I am going contrary to Naval 
Regulations?” he asked, outraged. 

“I mean to say,” said Collins flatly, “that you have no 
right to talk to me as you do! ” 

De Long considered that carefully before speaking, then 
in as official a voice as he could still muster he stated: 

“I consider that by coming into the cabin as you did 
today, removing your coat, lighting your pipe, and carrying 
on a conversation with Mr. Danenhower, you took advantage 
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of the i:? o’clock observation to disregard my order in relation 
to the exercise.” 

"And when you say that,” roared Collins, “I say it is not 
sol” 

Amazed now by this open insubordination, De Long 
paused and regarded the belligerent Collins with perplexity, 
puzzled by a situation so complicated that the like of it no 
commanding officer in naval history had ever had to deal 
with. The captain finally decided to try to calm Collins 
down, educating him a bit in naval manners, before finally 
admonishing him. 

“Mr. Collins, great allowance has been made for your 
ignorance of Naval Regulations, your position in this ship, 
and your being so situated the first time. But you must re¬ 
member that the commanding officer is to be spoken to in a 
respectful manner and with respectful language, and you do 
not seem to attend to either particular.” 

Collins rudely tossed this olive branch into the scuppers, 
so to speak, by retorting truculently: 

“I treat the commanding officer of this ship with all the 
respect due to him as head of the expedition, but when he 
charges me with violating an order, I say, i have not! " 

De Long accepted the challenge. 

“Do you suppose you will be permitted to contradict me 
flatly in that way, sir? Have you lost your senses?” 

“No!” exclaimed Collins. “I haven’t lost my senses. I 
know what I say. And when you say I’ve violated an order, 
I say I have not!" 

For the long-suffering De Long, that settled it. He rose, 
a dangerous coldness in his voice. 

“Enough, Mr. Collins! You can’t be properly dealt with 
in this ice. When we get back to the United States, I’ll have 
you court-martialled! Meanwhile, turn in all your instru¬ 
ments, and perform no further duty on this ship. You’re 
under arrest! ” 

The expedition ended in disaster. In June 1881, after 
twenty months in the ice, the battered ship slowly filled and 
sank. The crew set off in three boats for the nearest land, the 
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New Siberian Islands. In a terrible gale the boats were 
dispersed. Melville and Danenhower in a whaleboat eventu¬ 
ally reached safety. One of the cutters with Chipp and 
Dunbar was never heard of again. De Long, Ambler and 
Collins in the other cutter made land, but after a terrible 
march the whole party perished one by one. Melville, who 
returned as soon as he could in search of them, found only 
their bodies and De Long’s tragic journals. Relics of the 
Jeannette, however, drifted right across the Polar Sea to the 
south-west coast of Greenland, where their discovery inspired 
Nansen to one of the most daring of Arctic journeys. 
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Three Years of Arctic Service 
By Adolphus W. Greely 

In 1882 international arrangements for meteoiological and 
magnetic observations in and around the Arctic led to the 
simultaneous despatch of expeditions, somewhat similar to 
those established for the present International Geophysical 
Year in the Antarctic. The most northerly of the 1S82 
expeditions was sent up S?nith Sound by the United States 
Army. It xuas commanded by Lieutenant Greely of the Signal 
Corps. The party was landed at Lady Franklin Bay in August 
1881 by the Proteus which was to return and pick up the 
observers in the summer of 1882. If this were not possible 
because of the ice, a depot tuas to be landed as near the party 
as possible, and another ship with a landing party was to 
return in 1883. 

Unfortunately serious lack of unity soon became apparent 
in the expedition. When the Proteus failed to appear in 1882 
and the expedition had to face a second winter, these disagree¬ 
ments came to a head in the spring of 1883 when Greely 
ordered the arrest of the surgeon, Pavy. In August 18S3, the 
expedition left its base at Fort Conger aiming to reach a 
cache laid down at Cape Sabine. In fact, the Proteus had 
foundered in the ice in July, and hardly any supplies had 
been left at Cape Sabine. In the New Year rations had to be 
severely cut. The loss of the expedition’s two professional 
Eskimo hunters in the spring was the beginning of the end. 
The last rations were issued on the 24th May, 1884, after 
which the deaths from starvation began. 

* 

Summer opened wretchedly, with a howling- gale and 
driving snow, and a temperature near the freezing-point. 

63 
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For a day and a half an unbroken fast depleted our little 
strength. We were yet fourteen in number, but it was evident 
that all must soon pass away, unless our hunters were more 
fortunate or relief came speedily. My journal continues: 

“Long saw today a flock of long-tailed ducks. Had break¬ 
fast this morning of shrimps and sea-weed, after a fast of 
thirty-four hours without either food or drink. Everybody 
very wretched, not only from the lack of food, but from the 
cold, to which we are very sensitive. Lieutenant Kislingbury, 
who was exceedingly weak in the morning at breakfast, be¬ 
came unconscious at 9 a.rn., and died at 5 p.111. The last thing 
he did was to sing the Doxology and ask for water. I read the 
burial service in the afternoon, and the body was moved out¬ 
side of the tent. The party will try to bury him tomorrow. 
Long killed a dovekie, which I ordered divided between him 
and Brainard. In firing at the bird Long was kicked in the 
face by the gun and blinded, and with difficulty succeeded 
in reaching the tent. He and Brainard were out seven hours 
and a half, and Brainard was able to work only about two 
hours getting shrimps, spending the rest of the time in 
travelling to and fro. In connection with Lieutenant Kisling- 
bury it should be said, as a matter of justice to him and 
me, that during the past six weeks he has been at times out 
of his head, excitable, and unable to remember. In conse¬ 
quence several unpleasant discussions have occurred between 
us, and at a misstatement which placed me in a false position, 
I, in a moment of anger and excitement, called him a liar, 
but later apologized publicly to him and the party. What 
he said was not so, but I now think his mind and memory 
must have failed him at that time. We were fully reconciled 
before his death.” I look back on this affront to Lieutenant 
Kislingbury with a deep and abiding regret that I should 
have so forgotten what was due to my men and myself as 
to allow a sense of wrong and irritation to overcome my 
cooler judgment. A commander should ever be considerate of 
his subordinates, and that I this time failed in my own weak 
and irritable condition may be pardoned I trust. 

Lieutenant Kislingbury was the only one of my party 
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whom I had known before contemplating Arctic work. He 
had served under me in building Government telegraph 
lines, and had expressed a desire to accompany me to the 
Arctic when I first conceived the idea of going. He was an 
active, hardworking officer, who had acquired an excellent 
reputation for frontier and Indian service. The qualities 
which insured success then, perhaps caused him to chafe 
under restraints where his work and actions were strictly 
limited. A successful hunter, a hardy man, he never spared 
himself in labours which would add to the personal and 
physical comfort of others. He worked hard and manfully 
during our boat retreat and subsequent life at Sabine. 

“2nd June.—Toinette’s birthday. Connell requested me 
to enter his wish that, in case of his death, his diary should 
be sent to his late commanding officer as a sign of good-will 
and respect. The day proved to be a beautiful one. Long 
shot a dovekie which was ordered to be divided between the 
hunters, and the intestines were to go in the general shrimp 
stew to give it flavour. Salor is very weak, as is Gardiner. 
This evening Salor has been somewhat delirious, and I think 
he will die tonight. Gardiner expressed his earnest desire 
that his journal, in case of his death, should eventually go 
to his wife.” 

“3rd June.—Corporal Salor died this morning about three 
o’clock. Read the burial service over him. Dr. Pavy is quite 
weak and unwell, and this afternoon was evidently out of his 
head. He wanted, among other things, to prescribe calomel 
for me, although I am in very good condition, and also wanted 
to mix up and issue all the alcohol left. He prescribed am¬ 
monia for himself and bismuth for Long, which I gave. For 
a pain in Bender’s groin he prescribed iron, and when 
Connell complained of cold and asked for ammonia the 
doctor said yes; but I refused it to Connell, as we have but 
a small quantity, and its issue can be permitted only when 
really necessary. I am sorry to refuse medicine, but cannot 
do otherwise unless the necessity is plain. A strong southerly 
gale prevailed during the whole day, which prevented Long 
from hunting; Brainard, however, was out and got six or 
seven pounds of shrimps.” 

c 
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Salor was an honest, reliable, hard-working soldier, and 
was an energetic and important member o£ the supporting 
party toward attaining the Farthest North. 

‘‘4th June.—A strong gale lasted all night, which gave 
place to a clear, fine, warm day. Dr. Pavy weak today, but 
much better mentally. I had a discussion with him regarding 
the use of the tripe de roche which are to be found in con¬ 
siderable quantities. He has always advised me to refrain 
from using them, and still continues of the same mind, 
quoting Richardson, Franklin, and Hayes, and says it is 
unhealthy and nothing but suffering can come from it; that, 
if any one of the party should be taken with diarrhoea, in 
their present weak condition, it would certainly be fatal. 
Brainard, Frederick, Henry, and Bender, however, recom¬ 
mend trial of this lichen. This afternoon concluded to try 
the tripe de roche and ate considerable of it, an ounce or 
so. The leaves are very dry and have little or no taste, but 
are evidently nutritious. We had not strength enough to bury 
Salor, so he was put out of sight in the ice-foot. Long saw 
four dovekies, two king-ducks, and a large guillemot; he how¬ 
ever got but one dovekie, losing the six by the current. I 
ordered the dovekie to be issued to the hunters, who can 
barely walk, but Bender begged with tears for his twelfth, 
which was given him with everybody’s contempt. There was 
a great deal of discussion as to whether he should have it or 
not. As there seemed to be some feeling over the point after 
Bender's allowance was given him, I told the party that the 
hunters must be kept on their feet; and that unless they were 
sustained, so as to enable them to obtain shrimps, the party 
must perish at once; that Long could not be expected to 
hunt without being fed. Henry stealing again from our 
shrimps. Schneider and Bender also suspected. It will be 
necessary to take some severe action, or the whole party will 
perish. 

“Our condition grows more horrible every day. No man 
knows when death is coming, and each has long since faced 
it unmoved. Each man who has died has passed into the 
preliminary stages of mental, but never violent, wandering 
without a suspicion that death has marked him.” 
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Only those who lived knew, and at the first wanderings 
we looked at each other, conscious that still another was about 
to pass away. To sleep was perchance to die, and so I never 
composed my mind for sleep without a strong sense of un¬ 
certainty that ever again should I wake to life and conscious¬ 
ness. This uncertainty of life or death was a veritable sword 
of Damocles, but far worse than the fable; for with us from 
day to day the thread snapped and the sword fell upon 
the heads of our comrades, and day to day we felt the 
certainty that in a few days—God only knew how many— 
the same fate awaited us. This constant expectancy of 
death, at first a sharp, dreadful trial, gradually passed 
into a vague and deadening feeling, which nevertheless 
was a terrible mental strain to the end. The easy and pain¬ 
less deaths removed all fear of the agonies of dissolution, 
which so many dread far beyond the uncertainty as to 
their future. With us, in those dreadful days, death kindly 
took away all pain and suffering when he had touched his 
victim. 

“5th June.—A clear, calm, and fine warm day. I crawled 
on the rocks today, and got a canful of tripe de roche —half 
a pint. On some one’s recommendation I tried them in my 
stew, and found their taste very much improved. Some rein¬ 
deer moss was also found. Henry troubled with slight diar¬ 
rhoea from tripe de roche. Bender made a will. Dr. Pavy 
very weak and exceedingly flighty. He continually tells us 
that he is getting stronger and better but it is evident to 
everybody that he is in a very bad way. Indeed, however, the 
whole party are breaking down. Long saw a few birds, but 
got none. Brainard out several hours this morning, but suc¬ 
ceeded in getting only five pounds of shrimps. Henry acknow¬ 
ledged again to me that he had been stealing, and I had 
a long conversation with him, in which I told him that as 
he had no conscience he might at least have a little com¬ 
mon-sense; that it was evident that if any of the party sur¬ 
vived, it must be through unity and fair dealing, otherwise 
everybody would perish. He promised to deal fairly in the 
future, and seemed impressed with my caution that he would 
come to grief if he did not. I felt doubtful of his sincerity, 
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however, and consequently have given the following written 
orders: 

“ ‘Near Cape Sabrine, 5th June, 1884. 

“ ‘To Sergeants Brainard, Frederick, and Long: 

“ ‘Private Henry having been repeatedly guilty of stealing 
the provisions of this party, which is now perishing slowly 
by starvation, has so far been condoned and pardoned. It is, 
however, imperatively ordered that if this man be detected 
either eating food of any kind not issued him regularly, or 
making caches or appropriating any article of provisions, you 
will at once shoot him and report the matter to me. Any 
other course would be a fatal leniency, the man being able 
to overpower any Wo of our present force. 

“ ‘A. W. GREELY, 

" ‘Lieutenant Fifth Cavalry, U.S.A ., and Assistant.’ “ 

“6th June.—Fine, warm, clear day. Frederick detected 
Henry stealing shrimps out of the general mess-pot when his 
back was turned. Later Henry made two trips to our old 
winter-quarters, and when returning from the second trip, 
while passing me, I stopped him and questioned him as to 
what he had been doing, and what he had with him. After 
a while he admitted he had taken from there, contrary to 
positive orders, seal-skin thongs; and, further, that he had in 
a bundle, concealed somewhere, seal-skin. He was bold in 
his admissions and showed neither fear nor contrition. I 
ordered him shot, giving the order in writing: 

“ ‘Near Cape Sabine, 6th June, 1884. 

“ ‘Sergeants Brainard, Long, and Frederick: 

“ ‘Notwithstanding promises given by Private C. B. 
Henry yesterday, he has since, as acknowledged to me, tam¬ 
pered with seal-thongs, if not other food at the old camp. 
This pertinacity and audacity is the destruction of this party, 
if not at once ended. Private Henry will be shot today, all 
care being taken to prevent his injuring any one, as his 
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physical strength is greater than that of any two men. Decide 
the manner of death by two ball and one blank cartridge. 
This order is imperative, and absolutely necessary for any 
chance of life. 

“ ‘A. W. GREELY, 

“ ‘First Lieutenant Fifth Cavalry, U.S.A., and Assistant, 
“ ‘Commanding L.F.B. Expedition.’ 

“About two o’clock shots were heard, and later the order 
was read to the general party. Every one, without exception, 
acknowledged that Henry’s fate was merited. On searching 
his bundles very considerable quantities of seal-skin were 
found, as well as a pair of my seal-skin boots which I had 
loaned to Long a short time since, and which had been stolen 
from him two nights before. There was found in his pocket 
a valuable silver chronograph left by me with other scientific 
instruments at Conger, and stolen by him on our departure. 
Fully twelve pounds of seal-skin were found cached among 
his effects.” 

It is apparent from these records that I had exercised 
a remarkable, perhaps too lenient, spirit of conciliation and 
forbearance in the treatment of men who purloined food. 
No one appreciated more than myself the tremendous strain 
and determination needful to resist the great temptation of 
appropriating a morsel of food to satisfy the terrible and con¬ 
tinual gnawing at our vitals. As long as we were exempt from 
death, and food yet remained, I could not bring myself to 
resort to violent measures. Henry’s many offences were con¬ 
doned up to 5th June, in common with others, with due 
warning. His execution was regarded by me simply in the 
light of self-defence for the remnant of my party, and was 
ordered on my undivided responsibility. A verbal report 
was made the moment I met my departmental superiors, 
several days prior to Henry’s burial, and a written report at 
the earliest moment, before the facts of his death were made 
public. 

The following letter, in answer to my request for a trial 
or inquiry in this case, completes its history: 
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“War Department, Adjutant-Generai's Office, 
“Washington, 14th November, 1884. 
“Lieutenant A. W. Greely, Fifth Cavalry, Acting Signal 
Officer, through the Chief Signal Officer, U.S.A.: 

“Sir: Referring to your letter dated 11th August, 1884, 
reporting that on 6th June, 1884, at Camp Clay, near Cape 
Sabine, you had ordered the military execution of Private 
Charles B. Henry, Fifth Cavalry, a member of the expedi¬ 
tion under your command, giving the details of the cause of 
such execution, and asking for the appointment of a court 
of inquiry in the matter; I have the honour to inform you 
that, upon consideration of your report, in connection with 
extracts from the diaries of the several members of the Lady 
Franklin Bay Expedition, and also in connection with the 
diary of Private Henry himself, the Secretary of War enter¬ 
tains no doubt of the necessity and the entire propriety of 
your action in ordering the execution of Private Henry under 
the circumstances and in the manner set forth in your 
report. 

“The Secretary therefore does not consider that the 
appointment of a court of inquiry to investigate the matter 
is required by the public interests. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“R. C. DRUM, 

“A djutant-General.” 

My journal continues: “I learned this afternoon from 
Steward Bierderbick that Dr. Pavy, while at the medicine- 
chest yesterday, took away the extract of ergot, and has since 
drank all in the bottle, about three ounces. Bierderbick says 
that, after Dr. Pavy left the medicine-chest, he examined it 
to see what had been taken, but did not notice the absence 
of the ergot bottle, as it was a medicine for which we had 
no use. Dr. Pavy is now (5 p.m.) at the point of death, which 
has doubtless been hastened a day or two by this action on 
his part. Bender is also dying. 

“Later.—Bender died at 5.45 p.m. very easily. I think 
his death was hastened by Henry's execution. Dr. Pavy died 
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at 6 p.m. His death has evidently been hastened by the 
narcotics. Bierderbick thought that he believed the ergot 
to be iron. By all accounts he has dosed himself continually, 
and to this I ascribe his sudden break-down, as, until the 
2nd of this month, he was one of the strongest of the party. 
There are now but nine left. Long killed a dovekie, which 
I ordered to be divided between the hunters and Frederick. 
Long saw many ducks today. Brainard was out nearly seven 
hours, and got less than three pounds of shrimps. We must 
begin on our seal-skin clothing. I got today a large quantity 
of tripe de roche lichen, and found them very nutritious; 
they certainly are very palatable.” 

Dr. Pavy was a man of fine education, polished manners, 
and great Arctic ambition. To his credit at Camp Clay must 
be recorded the restless energy which marked his physical 
exertions on behalf of the party the last month of his life. 
His medical skill was great, and contributed much to the 
general welfare of the party the last winter. His defects and 
shortcomings have been lightly touched on in my diary. It 
should be added that his uncertain and changeable moods, 
and the habits arising from his previous Bohemian life, un¬ 
fitted him for duty where his actions were subject to restric¬ 
tion or limitation from others. Bender was an ingenious, 
hard-working man, who had done good service in various 
ways both at Conger and in improvising means from scanty 
material at Sabine. 

“7th June.—I read the burial service over Dr. Pavy and 
Bender, and their bodies were removed a short distance from 
the tent. It is not known whether we will have strength 
enough to bury them on the hill or in the ice-foot; probably 
the latter. All the shrimps were eaten for breakfast. This is 
the first time we have been absolutely without a supply of 
them. Everybody is now collecting reindeer-moss, tripe de 
roche, and saxifrage, all of which it is possible for us to eat. 
The party, however, is so weak that it can do but little. 
Brainard, Long, Frederick, Bierderbick, and I are the only 
ones who can get about. Gardiner is very weak, and can live 
but a few days longer. Schneider also very feeble. Elison’s 
wounds are suffering from his low diet, but he is yet strong. 
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Find, in getting seal-skin together this afternoon, that much 
is missing. Schneider says that Henry and Bender were eat¬ 
ing it, and that he begged them to give him some but they 
would not. It is thought that. Schneider was in the ring, and 
he is continually twitted by the party." 

Henry was the only one who was bold in his thefts, 
acknowledging them with audacity, and was in the best 
physical condition of any man in the party. Scheider was in 
very feeble condition and seemed near death at this time. 

It is interesting in this connection to note what Schneider 
says; I quote from his diary,* which has just come to me: 

“Lots of seal-skin and thongs were found on the doctor 
and Bender both, which showed how dishonest they was. 
Although Henry has told before his death that I had eaten 
a lot of seal-skin, yet, although I am a dying man; I deny 
the assertion; I only ate my own boots and a part of an old 
pair of pants. I feel myself going fast, but I wish that it would 
go yet faster." 

"8th June.—Clear and calm all day, with temperature 
ranging from 38° to 40° (3.3 0 to 4.4° Cl). A beautiful Sun¬ 
day. Find very little oosuk-skin on hand. Flenry, Bender, Dr. 
Pavy, and Schneider have been eating lashings, thongs, boot- 
soles, etc., which happened to be in their possession. Was out 
today on the rocks just in I'ear of the tent, and managed in 
five hours’ time to pick about two quarts of tripe de rochej 
Bierderbick got about the same, or perhaps a little more. 
Connell gathered about six pounds of dried saxifrage for fuel. 
Brainard brought in only two pounds of shrimps. Obliged 
to eat the last seal-skin thongs in stew this afternoon, with 
which we mixed the tripe de roche and reindeer-moss. The 
day has been a very warm and pleasant one. I am treating 
myself. Bierderbick is sick and very weak this evening. 
Gardiner is very weak, and Schneider also, but better than 
yesterday. Connell is about the same. The others are quite 
worn out by their work; Long in hunting, Brainard shrimp- 

* Schneider’s diary, stolen without doubt by a seaman of the relief 
squadron, was found in a mutilated condition on the banks of the Mississippi 
River, and was sent to me by Mr. J. A. Ockerson, U.S. Civil Engineer, as 
these sheets were going to press. It includes from pan. of June 6 to June 17, 
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ing, and Frederick cooking. Found a bunch of purple saxi¬ 
frage in full bloom. Brainard found yesterday a few Eskimo 
relics. We told him it was a ruling passion strong in death, 
as he has always been gathering up articles of that kind.” 

“gth June.—A calm, fair day; temperature ranging from 
36° to 42° (2.2° to g.6° C.). The party succeeded in getting 
Dr. Pavy and Bender into the ice-crack. All are very weak. 
Connell shows signs of scurvy in bleeding gums, and 
Schneider in his swollen, stiff knees, while Gardiner and 
Bierderbiclt are weaker. I was out on rocks fifty yards distant 
for six hours, and got a quart of tripe de roche; and Bierder- 
bick the same. Connell gathered five pounds of saxifrage. 
Brainard got about two pounds of shrimps. Long very weak 
and sick, unable to hunt last night. It is his thirty-second 
birthday. Gave him a spoonful of the gill of brandy remain¬ 
ing. Schneider this evening appeared to wander a little. Had 
nothing but tripe de roche , tea, and seal-skin gloves for 
dinner. Without fresh bait we can do little in shrimping, and 
so live on lichens and moss alone. Elison expressed a desire 
that his arms and legs should go to the Army Medical 
Museum in the interests of science. His case is most singular; 
he is in the best health of any of us. Schneider is doing no 
outside work, but wrote up yesterday an account of Elison’s 
November trip at his dictation. Bierderbick is engaged in 
writing up the medical case; his term of service expires in 
five days, and he promises faithfully to complete it, but can¬ 
not believe that he will last much longer. His service has 
been faithful indeed.” 

"10th June.—A calm, cloudy day, with temperature from 
35 0 to 40° (1.7 0 to 4.4 0 C.). Gardiner is suffering very much. 
Long killed last night a Brent goose, which he lost, and a 
dovekie. The dovekie went to the hunters today, although 
there were some unpleasant remarks made about it. Very few 
shrimps were obtained. In the evening had only a stew of 
the tripe de roche which was gathered by Bierderbick, 
Schneider, and myself. I was out nearly five hours, until 
driven from the rocks thoroughly chilled. The stewed tripe 
de roche today was delicious, having boiled it for the first 
time. It leaves a sweetish taste in the mouth. Bierderbick 
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told me this evening that inflammation of the bowels had 
set in in Gardiner’s case, which must soon prove fatal.” 

“nth June.—A clear, calm day, with temperature from 
38° to 4s 0 (3-3° to 5.6° C.), the warmest of the season. 
Thermometer exposed to the direct rays of the sun registered 
62° (17.7° C.) this morning. Gardiner is in a very dangerous 
condition. Schneider is also very weak, and was unable to 
go out for lichens. Bierderbick weak, but went for lichens, 
as did Connell and I. Long this evening brought in two fine 
guillemots, one of which goes to the general mess and one 
to the hunters; our only chance is to keep strength in them 
and in the cooks, so I directed that they eat, while out, such 
extra tripe de roche as they could pick.” 

"12th June.—A clear, calm day, the temperature ranging 
from 34 0 to 38° (T to 3 0 C.). Long came in with no game; 
and Brainard brought back the unfortunate news that the 
floes at his shrimping-grounds had broken up and been driven 
out by the late gale, so that he lost not only the shrimps, but 
the nets and rope. In consequence we have for breakfast only 
tea and such roasted seal-skin as each one has left from the 
part issued a few days since. The misfortunes of the day are 
very discouraging, and affected the spirits and temper of 
some of the party. Gardiner died today of inflammation of 
the bowels and starvation. He was apparently dead at 11 a.m., 
and was removed from the tent; but, showing signs of life, 
later was deposited on an old buffalo-robe, where he died 
about 5 p.m. It will be necessary to bury him in the ice-foot. 
His death touched us all very nearly. We have become 
hardened to death by his constant, invasion of our party, but 
Gardiner’s death seemed especially trying, as he has appeared 
to live mainly by will-power for the past two months. The 
doctor predicted in April that Gardiner would be the next 
one to go, but he has lived until this time, six days later 
than the doctor himself; and mainly, as I believe, from his 
intense desire to return home and see again his wife and 
mother. In the early morning he was partly out of his sleep¬ 
ing-bag, holding in his hands an ambrotype of his wife and 
mother, which he continually looked at and frequently spoke 
to. His last words were ‘Mother! Wife!’ Bierderbick today 
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reports that Elison has bed-sores, which is not to be wondered 
at, and that he is weaker. Schneider is weaker, and of course 
it is needless to say that the remainder of the party are also 
losing strength. I was out five hours, and succeeded in scrap¬ 
ing off the rocks near the tent nearly a gallon of tripe de 
roche. Bierderbick and Connell were also out collecting what 
they coulcl. Brainard today erected a distress flag on the point 
of the rocks, as a signal for any rescuing party. Today is the 
first day at which any one had looked for a vessel, it being, 
as my memory serves me, the average date of whalers reach¬ 
ing the north water. Brainard has found a new place for 
shrimping, and we hope for better results, but are not certain 
of any. It will be necessary to make new nets, and Schneider 
has been directed to do the work, as he is unable to do work 
outside. I decided to have for supper two-thirds of the 
lichens collected today, and to keep the balance for 
breakfast.” 

Sergeant Gardiner was a young man of excellent habits, 
fine mind, and amiable disposition, and had ambition and 
application. He was a valuable man to the expedition in 
many ways, and had endeared himself to his comrades. Ele 
was more religious than perhaps any other one in the party; 
although allowed only eight pounds of baggage on the retreat, 
he denied himself to bring with him his Bible, our only one, 
though I had a prayer book. 

“13th June.—Strong southerly gale, with the temperature 
at the freezing-point (o° C.) at 7 a.m., but with a clear sky. 
Formally discharged Bierderbick today, his term of service 
having expired. Having no regular blanks, I gave him a writ¬ 
ten certificate of discharge, to be replaced by a regular one. 
Was unable to give him ‘final statements.’ The cold gale 
which sprang up early this morning rendered it impossible, 
owing to the low temperature, for us to collect lichens. It 
reduced us to extremities for dinner, as Brainard got but a 
few shrimps. Issued to the party my seal-skin jumper, which 
had been reserved for shrimp-bait. Connell, Bierderbick, and 
Schneider succeeded in eating all their allowance; I was able 
to eat but very little of mine, but ate instead about an ounce 
or two boiled lashings which I had saved; also cut off the 
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dirty, oil-tanned covering of my sleeping-bag, and divided 
it between the party, so that each man could have his part 
as desired.” 

“14th June.—Re-enlisted Bierderbick as a hospital 
steward of the first class, subject to approval. The day calm 
but cloudy, with temperature ranging from 37° to 4a 0 (3 0 
to 6° C-). The party suffered very much from the prevailing 
wind of yesterday, but Bierderbick, Connell, and I were able 
to pick lichens, of which we got probably a dozen quarts, 
Gardiner was buried in the ice-crack; the party not being 
strong enough to dig a grave or carry him to the ridge through 
the snow. Connell saw an oosuk seal on the moving ice some 
distance from the shore, and several small seals in pools near 
the shore. Long has hopes of striking one on the fast ice. 
Brainard found today an old eider-duck's nest, showing that 
they breed here, which gives us a certain amount of encour¬ 
agement. Considerable conversation was had today over the 
fact that three years since the expeditionary force sailed from 
Baltimore.” 

“15th June.—Light snow at 7 a.m., with temperature be¬ 
low the freezing-point, being at go 0 (-1.1 0 C.). All weak 
this morning. Issued to most of the party their part of the 
oil-tanned skin from sleeping-bag. I cannot eat now, nor can 
the rest, so that we retained the covering of my old bag to be 
divided when we cannot do without it. Brainard and Long 
today, owing to some comments of Connell, decided to put 
all lichens which they can collect when hunting and shrimp¬ 
ing in the general mess, as Frederick, the cook, has lately 
done. These three are now very weak, but still able to help 
themselves and the rest, Schneider is quite helpless, more 
from his mental discouragement than from physical weak¬ 
ness. It is with great difficulty that we can get him to sit 
up in his bag, and he will only do so when food comes to 
him, or from great pressure on the part of the entire party. 
Bierderbick, Connell, and I can gather lichens near the tent, 
but can do nothing else; except Bierderbick, who regularly 
cares for Elison and dresses his wounds on alternate days. 
Brainard gets a few shrimps. Long hunts, but lately has been 
unfortunate; I tell him to eat if he gets game; he saw many 
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walruses last night; also ducks, other birds and seals, but 
none in reach.” 

I quote from Schneider’s diary again: “Two of us, Elison 
and myself, are unable to do anything. We are living on only 
a few lichens and shrimps now.” On the 16th and 17th he 
says: “The sleeping-bag cover roasted and boiled to suit 
each one. I had my skin boiled. ... I am only able to sew 
on boots and keep up the diary. The last of the skin divided 
today.” 

“ 16th June.—A strong north-west gale commenced in the 
straits last night, but abated this morning. The temperature 
37° (3.8° C.), at 7 a.m. It was Loo cold and cloudy in the 
forenoon to pick lichens. The party are now eating oil-tanned 
skin, which is very repugnant to us. All are weaker and much 
discouraged. I do not know how we live, except on our hopes 
and expectations of a ship. Schneider last evening begged 
for opium pills, with which he could end his life, but found 
no one to help him to them. He was in better spirits this 
morning, but had to be handled like a child this afternoon, 
being as helpless physically as Elison. Connell’s mouth seems 
much worse. Whether his scurvy is increasing or not I can¬ 
not say, but his gums are certainly in very bad condition, 
swollen and bleeding. Brainard found the minimum ther¬ 
mometer (No. 590) which was blown away by the gale of 
December last.” 

“17th June.—Brainard brought in substantially no 
shrimps. It is quite evident that we can get none until we 
have perfectly fresh bait, as the seal-skin is of no use. Tried 
saxifrage tea today. There was a difference of opinion in the 
party regarding its quality. Brainard found a lemming-head 
last night, which was very old; in fact, the bones crumbled 
to pieces between his lingers. He also saw old tracks of hare, 
and some musk-ox hair. Bierderbick has also seen the latter, 
which confirms Nares’ statement regarding the animal on 
this coast. Brainard also saw an old walrus-skull. Long saw 
quite a number of walruses last night. Expectation berg has 
left us, probably having been floated off by the spring tides. 
Connell not well today; in consequence we got fewer lichens. 
Frederick seems to be giving out; Brainard was obliged to 
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get wood from the boat. The sun was exceedingly warm 
today, the thermometer in the sun showing a temperature 
of 63° (17.2° C.), and in the tent of 73.5° (23.1° C.). Issued 
the oil-tanned seal-skin to the party. Schneider was unable to 
cut his up, and so I did it for him.” 

”i8th June.—The temperature was down to 30° 
(- i.i 0 C.) last night, and but 30.5 0 (- o.8° C.), with a fresh 
wind and clouded sky, at 7 a.m. Schneider was very weak and 
out of his head in the morning, and later became uncon¬ 
scious. He wandered a great deal, but not unpleasantly, and 
died at 6 p.m. Brainard got no shrimps; I am afraid we will 
have to give it up until we get birds or other bait. He is now 
collecting tripe de roche with all the rest of us. Long killed 
two birds, but was unable to get them. Bierderbick was 
troubled very much by rheumatism; but, despite his ex¬ 
cruciating pain, showed his devotion by attending to Elison’s 
wounds, and then went out to pick lichens with Connell 
and myself. Bierderbick says he is much stronger tonight, but 
Connell complains of being worse, and Bierderbick gave him 
an opium pill. Brainard found today a small piece of drift¬ 
wood thirty feet above the tide-level.” 

Schneider had done good service as clerk, and more 
especially in raising and training the puppies born at Conger, 
which contributed materially to the success of our geographi¬ 
cal work. 

On 20th June I crawled out a few yards behind the tent 
to pick lichens, but Connell was unable to venture out. 
Bierderbick remained in the tent to dress Elison’s wounds, 
and arranged on his stump a spoon, so that the poor cripple 
could eat his stewed seal-skin. Before Bierderbick could come 
out to assist me a storm came up, which drove me in. 

My diary says: “20th, 7 a.m., dear, calm, 39°, minimum 
26.8° (— 1.7 0 and -2.9 0 C.). Six years ago today I was mar¬ 
ried and three years ago I left my wife for this Expedition, 
what contrast! When will this life in death end?” 

The morning of the 21st broke with the gale still raging, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that Frederick was able 
to cook our wretched stew of lichens and heat up some stewed 
seal-skin, the remnant of the oil-tanned and filthy covering 
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o£ my sleeping-bag. During the day the gale continued with 
unabated violence, with a mean temperature of 31 0 
(-0.6 0 C.), and a minimum of 28° (-2.2 0 C.), an unpre¬ 
cedented degree of cold for a midsummer day. Our tent 
gradually gave way inch by inch before the gale, and all our 
efforts to straighten it or to improve our condition proved 
futile, owing to our enfeebled condition. By evening the 
fi'ont portion of the tent rested on the ground, pinning 
Brainard, Long, and myself in our sleeping-bags so we could 
hardly stir. 

My diary says: “21st, 11 a.m., south gale, 34 0 (1.1 0 C.). 
At 8.30 a.m., it commenced snowing. Connell’s legs paralysed 
from knee down. Bierderbick suffering terribly from rheu¬ 
matism. Buchanan Strait open this noon a long way up the 
coast.” 

With these words my journal ends. When I began this 
work I contemplated using my diary for notes, and writing 
from it, but as I advanced with the records of the last year 
this became more and more difficult. I am not yet far enough 
away from that time. Again, it may be quite as interesting to 
the reader to see what was written from day to day. 

The only marked objection to this form is that it does 
not indicate sufficiently the kindly feeling and thought for 
others that was daily and hourly testified in that miserable 
life. This was the rule, and therefore was not dwelt upon. 
The reverse was exceptional, and so noted; and, as I have 
before said, the rest must be read between the lines. 

By the morning of the 22nd we were all exhausted, and 
it was only through the energy and devotion of Frederick 
or Brainard, I do not remember which, that we obtained, 
about noon, some water. That and a few square inches of 
soaked seal-skin was all the nutriment which passed our lips 
for forty-two hours prior to our rescue. Connell was very 
feeble, and the end of all was approaching. I tried with in¬ 
different success to read from my prayer-book and the few 
scraps we had, but the high wind and lack of food made it 
too exhausting. 

Near midnight of the 22nd I heard the sound of the 
whistle of the Thetis , blown by Captain Schley’s orders to 
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recall his parties. I could not distrust my ears, and yet I 
could hardly believe that ships would venture along that 
coast in such a gale. 

I feebly asked Brainard and Long if they had strength to 
get out, to which they answered, as always, that they would 
do their best. I directed one to return with the news if any 
vessel could be seen. Brainard came back in about ten 
minutes from the brow of the hill, some fifty yards distant, 
reporting in a most discouraging tone that nothing was to be 
seen, and said that Long had gone over to set up the distress 
flag, a short distance away, which had blown down. Brainard 
returned to his bag, while a fruitless discussion sprang up 
as to the noise, wherein Bierderbick suggested that the vessel 
was in Payer Harbour, which I could not believe, as I thought 
the whistle must be from a ship running along the coast. We 
had resigned ourselves to despair, when suddenly strange 
voices were heard calling me; and, in a frenzy of feeling as 
vehement as our enfeebled condition would permit, we 
realised that our country had not failed us, that the long 
agony was over, and the remnant of the Lady Franklin Bay 
Expedition saved. 

Throughout all the months of stanmtion and agony Grcely 
preserved the most important part, of the meteorological, tidal 
and magnetic observations made at Lady Franklin Bay, and 
published them together with the reports and diaries of the 
expedition in two large volumes from which this extract has 
been taken. 
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Farthest North 
By Fridtjof Nansen 

Fridtjof Nansen is probably one of the greatest Norwegians 
of all time, famous as a statesman, a humanitarian, and the 
recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1923. But he made his 
name at the end of the nineteenth century as an adventurous 
and far-sighted Arctic explorer. The discovery on the coast 
of Greenland of relics of the unfortunate Jeannette gave him 
the idea for a bold project. His plan was to force a ship into 
the pack ice on the Siberian side and let the drift take it right 
across the Polar Sea. The plan was conceived in the autumn 
of 1884 when Nansen was only twenty-three , but it was nine 
years before it could be put into operation. Firstly Nansen 
undertook an arduous crossing of still unexplored Greenland, 
from which he derived enormous practical experience of 
Arctic conditions. Then he constructed a special ship, the 
Fram, designed and built by Nansen and Colin Archer, the 
son of a Scotch boat-builder who had settled in Norway, to 
",slip like an eel out of the embraces of the ice". 

On 24th June, 1899, the Fram sailed from Norway with a 
crew of 19, prepared for a voyage that might last between 
three and five years. By the end of September it was well 
frozen in, north-west of the New Siberian Islands, and during 
the next twelve months drifted 189 miles northwards. As the 
ship drifted on through the second winter Nansen resolved 
to leave it in the spring with one other companion and strike 
out across the ice for the Pole. It was a most audacious under¬ 
taking. Nansen and his companion Johansen left the Fram 
on 14th March, 1899. By the end of August they had reached 
an island in the Franz Josef group where they resolved to 
winter. In May 1896 after nearly nine months spent in the 
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most miserable conditions they set forth again. Twice they 
were stopped by gales. 

* 

On Friday, isth June, we started again at 4 a.m. with 
sails on our sledges. There had been frost, so the snow was 
in much better condition again. It had been very windy in 
the night, too, so we hoped for a good day. On the preceding 
day it had cleared up so that we could at last see distinctly 
the lands around. We now discovered that we must steer 
in a more westerly direction than we had done during the 
preceding days, in order to reach the south point of the land 
to the west. The lands to the east disappeared eastwards, so 
we had said good-bye to them the day before. We now saw, 
too, that there was a broad sound in the land to the west,* 
and that it was one entire land, as we had taken it to be. 
The land north of this sound was now so far away that 1 
could only just see it. In the meantime the wind had dropped 
a good deal; the ice, too, became more and more uneven— 
it was evident that we had come to the drift-ice, and it was 
much harder work than we had expected. We could see by 
the air that there must be open water to the south, and as 
we went on, we heard, to our joy, the sound of breakers. 
At 6 a.m. we stopped to rest a little, and on going up on to a 
hummock to take a longitude observation I saw the water 
not far off. From a higher piece of glacier ice we could see 
it. better. It extended towards the promontory to the south¬ 
west. Even though the wind had become a little westerly 
now, we still hoped to be able to sail along the edge of the 
ice, and determined to go to the water by the shortest way. 
We were quickly at the edge of the ice, and once more saw 
the blue water spread out before us. We soon had our kayaks 
lashed together, and the sail up, and put to sea. Nor were 
our hopes disappointed; we sailed well all day long. At times 
the wind was so strong that we cut through the water, and 
the waves washed unpleasantly over our kayaks; but we got 
on, and we had to put up with being a little wet. We soon 

* The sound between Northbrook Island and Bruce Island on the one 
side and Peter Plead on Alexandra Land on the other side. 
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passed the point we had been making for, Cape Barents, and 
here we saw that the land ran westwards, that the edge of 
the unbroken shore-ice extended in the same direction, and 
that we had water in front of us. In good spirits we sailed 
westwards along the margin of the ice. So we were at last 
at the south of the land in which we had been wandering 
for so long, and where we had spent a long winter. It struck 
me more than ever that, in spite of everything, this south 
coast would agree well with Leigh-Smith's map of Franz 
Josef Land and the country surrounding their winter quar¬ 
ters; but then I remembered Payer’s map, and dismissed the 
thought. 

In the evening we put in to the edge of the ice, so as to 
stretch our legs a little; they were stiff with sitting in the 
kayak all day, and we wanted to get a little view over the 
water to the west by ascending a hummock. As we went 
ashore the question arose as to how we should moor our 
precious vessel. “Take one of the braces,” said Johansen; he 
was standing on the ice. “But is it strong enough?” “Yes,” 
he answered; “I have used it as a halyard on my sledge-sail 
all the time.” “Oh, well, it doesn’t require much to hold 
these light kayaks,” said I, a little ashamed of having been 
so timid, and I moored them with the halyard, which was 
a strap cut from a raw walrus-hide. We had been on the ice 
a little while, moving up and down close to the kayaks. The 
wind had dropped considerably, and seemed to be more 
westerly, making it doubtful whether we could make use of 
it any longer, and we went up on to a hummock close by 
to ascertain this better. As we stood there, Johansen suddenly 
cried: “I sayl the kayaks are adrift! ” We ran down as hard 
as we could. They were already a little way out, and were 
drifting quickly off; the painter had given way. “FIere, take 
my watch 1 ” I said to Johansen, giving it to him; and as 
quickly as possible I threw off some clothing, so as to be able 
to swim more easily: I did not dare to take everything off, 
as I might so easily get cramp. I sprang into the water, but 
the wind was off the ice, and the light kayaks, with their high 
rigging, gave it a good hold. They were already well out, 
and were drifting rapidly. The water was icy cold, it was 
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hard work swimming with clothes on, and the kayaks drifted 
farther and farther, often quicker than I could swim. It 
seemed more than doubtful whether I could manage it. But 
all our hope was drifting- there; all we possessed was on 
board; we had not even a knife with us; and whether I got 
cramp and sank here, or turned back without, the kayaks, it 
would come to pretty much the same thing; so I exerted 
myself to the utmost. When I got tired I turned over, and 
swam on my back, and then I could see Johansen walking 
restlessly up and down on the ice. Poor lad! He could not. 
stand still, and thought it dreadful not to be able to do any¬ 
thing. Pie had not much hope that I could do it, but it would 
not improve matters in the least if he threw himself into the 
water too. He said afterwards that these were the worst 
moments he had ever lived through. But when I turned over 
again, and saw that I was nearer the kayaks, my courage rose, 
and I redoubled my exertions. I felt, however, that my limbs 
were gradually stiffening and losing all feeling, and I knew 
that in a short time 1 should not be able to move them. 
But there was not far to go now; if I could only hold out a 
little longer, we should be saved—and I went on. The strokes 
became more and more feeble, but the distance became 
shorter and shorter, and I began to think that I should reach 
the kayaks. At last I was able to stretch out my hand to the 
snowshoe, which lay across the sterns; I grasped it, pulled 
myself in to the edge of the kayak-—and we were saved. I 
tried to pull myself up, but the whole of my body was so 
stiff with cold, that this was an impossibility. For a moment 
I thought that after all it was too late; I was to get so far, 
but not be able to get in. After a little, however, I managed 
to swing one leg up on to the edge of the sledge which lay 
on the deck, and in this way managed to tumble up. There 
I sat, but so stiff with cold, that I had difficulty in paddling. 
Nor was it easy to paddle in the double vessel, where I 
first had to take one or two strokes on one side, and then 
step into the other kayak to take a few strokes on the other 
side. If I had been able to separate them, and row in one 
while I towed the other, it would have been easy enough; 
but I could not undertake that piece of work, for I should 
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have been stiff before it tvas done; the thing- to be done was 
to keep warm by rowing as hard as I could. The cold had 
robbed my whole body of feeling, but when the gusts of wind 
came they seemed to go right through me as I stood there 
in my thin, wet woollen shirt. I shivered, my teeth chattered, 
and I was numb almost all over; but I could still use the 
paddle, and I should get warm when I got back on to the 
ice again. Two auks were lying close to the bow, and the 
thought of having auk for supper was too tempting; we were 
in want of food now. I got hold of my gun, and shot them 
with one discharge. Johansen said afterwards that he started 
at the report, thinking some accident had happened, and 
could not understand what I was about out there, but when 
he saw me paddle and pick up two birds he thought I had 
gone out of my mind. At last I managed to reach the edge 
of the ice, but the current had driven me a long way from 
our landing-place. Johansen came along the edge of the ice, 
jumped into the kayak beside me, and we soon got back to 
our place. I was undeniably a good deal exhausted, and could 
barely manage to crawl on land. I could scarcely stand, and 
while I shook and trembled all over, Johansen had to pull 
off the wet things I had on, put on the few dry ones I still 
had in reserve, and spread the sleeping-bag out upon the 
ice. I packed myself well into it, and he covered me with the 
sail and everything he could find to keep out the cold air. 
There I lay shivering for a long time, but gradually the 
warmth began to return to my body. For some time longer, 
however, my feet had no more feeling in them than icicles, 
for they had been partly naked in the water. While Johansen 
put up the tent and prepared supper, consisting of my two 
auks, I fell asleep. He let me sleep quietly, and when I 
awoke, supper had been ready for some time, and stood 
simmering over the fire. Auk and hot soup soon effaced 
the last traces of my swim. During the night my clothes were 
hung out to dry, and the next day were nearly all dry 
again. 

As the tidal current was strong here, and there was no 
wind for sailing, we had to wait for the turn of the tide, so 
as not to have the current against us; and it was not until 
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late the following evening that we went on again. We paddled 
and got on well until towards morning (14th June), when 
we came to some great herds of walrus on the ice. Our supply 
of meat was exhausted but for some auks we had shot, and 
we had not many pieces of blubber left. We would rather 
have had a bear, but as we had seen none lately, it was per¬ 
haps best to supply ourselves here. We put in, and went up 
to one herd behind a hummock. We preferred young ones, 
as they were much easier to manipulate; and there were 
several here. I first shot one quite small, and then another. 
The full-grown animals started up at the first report, and 
looked around; and at the second shot the whole herd began 
to go into the water. The mothers, however, would not leave 
their dead young ones. One sniffed at its young one, and 
pushed it, evidently unable to make out what was the matter; 
it only saw the blood spurting from its head. It cried and 
wailed like a human being. At last, when the herd began to 
plunge in, the mother pushed her young one before her 
towards the water. I now feared that I should lose my booty, 
and ran forward to save it; but she was too quick for me. 
She took the young one by one fore-leg, and disappeared with 
it like lightning into the depths. The other mother did the 
same. I hardly knew how it had all happened, and remained 
standing at the edge looking down after them. I thought the 
young ones must rise to the surface again, but there was 
nothing to be seen; they had disappeared for good; the 
mothers must have taken them a long way. I then went 
towards another herd, where there were also young ones, 
and shot one of them; but, made wiser by experience, I shot 
the mother too. It was a touching sight to see her bend over 
her dead young one before she was shot, and even in death 
she lay holding it with one fore-leg. So now we had meat 
and blubber enough to last a long time, and meat, too, that 
was delicious, for the side of young walrus tastes like loin 
of mutton. To this we added a dozen auks, so our larder was 
now well furnished with good food; and if we needed more, 
the water was full of auks and other food, so there was no 
dearth. 

The walruses here were innumerable. The herds that had 
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been lying on the ice, and had now disappeared, were large; 
but there had been many more in the water outside. It 
seemed to seethe with them on every side, great and small; 
and when I estimate their number to have been at least 300, 
it is certainly not over the mark. 

At 1.30 the next morning (Monday, 15th June) we pro¬ 
ceeded on our way in beautifully calm weather. As walruses 
swarmed on all sides, we did not much like paddling singly, 
and for some distance lashed the kayaks together; for we knew 
how obtrusive these gentlemen could be. The day before 
they had come pretty near, popped up close beside my kayak, 
and several times followed us closely a long distance, but 
without doing us any harm. I was inclined to think it was 
curiosity, and that they were not really dangerous; but 
Johansen was not so sure of this. He thought we had had 
experience to the contrary, and urged that at any rate caution 
could do no harm. All day long we saw herds that, often 
followed us a long way, pressing in round the kayaks. We 
kept close to the edge of the ice; and if any came too near, 
we put in, if possible, on an ice-foot. We also kept close to¬ 
gether or beside one another. We paddled past one large 
herd on the ice, and could hear them a long way off lowing 
like cows. 

We glided quickly on along the coast, but unfortunately 
a mist hung over it, so that it was often impossible to deter¬ 
mine whether they were channels or glaciers between the 
dark patches which we could just distinguish upon it. I 
wanted very much to have seen a little more of this land. 
My suspicion that we were in the neighbourhood of the 
Leigh-Smith winter quarters had become stronger than ever. 
Our latitude, as also the direction of the coast-line and the 
situation of the islands and sounds, seemed to agree far too 
well to admit of the possibility of imagining that another 
such group of islands could lie in the short distance between 
Franz Josef Land and Spitzbergen. Such a coincidence would 
be altogether too remarkable. Moreover, xve caught glimpses 
of land in the far west which in that case could not lie far 
from North-East Land. But Payer’s map of the land north 
of this? Johansen maintained with reason that Payer could 
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not possibly have made such mistakes as we should in that 
case be obliged to assume. 

“Towards morning we rowed for some time without see¬ 
ing any walrus, and now felt more secure. Just then we saw 
a solitary rover pop up a little in front of us. Johansen, who 
was in front at the time, put in to a sunken ledge of ice; 
and although I really thought that this was caution carried 
to excess, I was on the point of following his example. I had 
not got so far, however, when suddenly the walrus shot up 
beside me, threw itself on to the edge of the kayak, took hold 
farther over the deck with one fore-flipper, and as it tried 
to upset me aimed a blow at the kayak with its tusks, I held 
on as tightly as possible, so as not to be upset into the water, 
and struck at the animal's head with the paddle as hard as 
I could. It. took hold of the kayak once more, and tilted me 
up, so that the deck was almost under water, then let go, 
and raised itself right up. I seized my gun, but at the same 
moment it turned round and disappeared as quickly as it had 
come. The whole thing had happened in a moment, and I 
was just going to remark to Johansen that we were fortunate 
in escaping so easily from that adventure, when I noticed 
that my legs were wet. I listened, and now heard the water 
trickling into the kayak under me. To turn and run her in 
on to the sunken ledge of ice was the work of a moment, but 
I sank there. The thing was to get out and on to the ice, 
the kayak all the time getting fuller. The edge of the ice 
was high and loose, but I managed to get up: and Johansen, 
by tilting the sinking kayak over to starboard, so that the 
leak came above the water, managed to bring her to a place 
where the ice was low enough to admit of our drawing her 
up. All I possessed was floating about inside, soaked through. 
What I most regret is that the water has got into the photo¬ 
graphic apparatus, and perhaps my precious photographs 
are ruined. 

“So here we lie, with all our worldly goods spread 
out to dry and a kayak that must be mended before we 
can face the walrus again. It is a good big rent that he 
has made, at least six inches long; but it is fortunate 
that it was no worse. How easily he might have wounded 
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me in the thigh with that tusk of his I And it would 
have fared ill with me if we had been farther out, and 
not just at such a convenient place by the edge of 
the ice, where there was a sunken ledge. The sleeping- 
bag was soaking wet; we wrung it out as well as we could, 
turned the hair outside, and have spent a capital night 
in it.” 

“It was past midday on 17th June when I turned out 
to prepare breakfast. I had been down to the edge of the ice 
to fetch salt water, had made up the fire, cut up the meat, 
and put it in the pot, and had already taken off one boot 
preparatory to creeping into the bag again, when I saw that 
the mist over the land had risen a little since the preceding 
day. I thought it would be as well to take the opportunity 
of having a look round, so I put on my boot again, and went 
up on to a hummock near to look at the land beyond. A 
gentle breeze came from the land, bearing with it a confused 
noise of thousands of bird voices from the mountain there. 
As I listened to these sounds of life and movement, watched 
flocks of auks flying to and fro above my head, and as my 
eye followed the line of coast, stopping at the dark, naked 
cliffs, glancing at the cold, icy plains and glaciers in a land 
which I believed to be unseen by any human eye and un¬ 
trodden by any human foot, reposing in arctic majesty behind 
its mantle of mist—a sound suddenly reached my ear, so like 
the barking of a dog, that I started. It was only a couple of 
barks, but it could not be anything else. I strained my ears, 
but heard no more, only the same bubbling noise of 
thousands of birds. I must have been mistaken, after all; 
it was only birds I had. heard; and again my eye passed 
from sound to island in the west. Then the barking came 
again, first single barks, then full cry; there was one deep 
bark, and one sharper; there was no longer any room for 
doubt. At that moment, I remembered having heard two 
reports the day before, which I thought sounded like shots, 
but I had explained them away as noises in the ice. I now 
shouted to Johansen that I heard dogs farther inland. Johan¬ 
sen started up from the bag where he lay sleeping, and 
tumbled out of the tent. 'Dogs?’ He could not quite take it 
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in, but had to get up and listen with his own ears, while I 
got breakfast ready. He very much doubted the possibility 
of such a thing, yet fancied once or twice that he heard some¬ 
thing which might be taken for the barking of dogs; but 
then it was drowned again in the bird-noises, and, everything 
considered, he thought that what I had heard was nothing 
more than that. I said he might believe what he liked, but 
I meant to set off as quickly as possible, and was impatient to 
get breakfast swallowed. I had emptied the last of the Indian 
meal into the soup, feeling sure that we should have 
farinaceous food enough by the evening. As we were eating 
we discussed who it could be, whether our countrymen or 
Englishmen. If it was the English expedition to Franz Josef 
Land which had been in contemplation when we started, 
what should we do? 'Oh, we'll just have to remain with them 
a day or two,’ said Johansen, 'and then we’ll have to go on 
to Spitzbergen, else it will be too long before we get home.’ 
We were quite agreed on this point; but we would take care 
to get some good provisions for the voyage out of them. 
While I went on, Johansen was to stay behind and mind the 
kayaks, so that we should run no risk of their drifting away 
with the ice. I got out my snowshoes, glass, and gun, and was 
ready. Before starting, I went up once more to listen, and 
look out a road across the uneven ice to the land. But there 
was not a sound like the barking of dogs, only noisy auks, 
harsh-toned little auks, and screaming kittiwakes. Was it 
these, after all, that I had heard? I set off in doubt. Then in 
front of me I saw the fresh tracks of an animal. They could 
hardly have been made by a fox, for if they were, the foxes 
here must be bigger than any I had ever seen. But dogs? 
Could a dog have been no more than a few hundred paces 
from us in the night without barking, or without our having 
heard it? It seemed scarcely probable; but whatever it was, 
it could never have been a fox. A wolf, then? I went on, my 
mind full of strange thoughts, hovering between certainty 
and doubt. Was all our toil, were all our doubles, privations, 

and sufferings, to end here? It seemed incredible, and yet- 

Out of the shadowland of doubt, certainty was at last begin¬ 
ning to dawn. Again the sound of a dog yelping reached my 
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ear, more distinctly than ever; I saw more and more tracks 
which could be nothing but those of a dog. Among them 
were foxes’ tracks and how small they looked! A long time 
passed, and nothing was to be heard but the noise of the 
birds. Again arose doubt as to whether it was all an illusion. 
Perhaps it was only a dream. But then I remembered the 
dogs’ tracks; they, at any rate, were no delusion. But if there 
were people here, we could scarcely be on Gillies Land or 
a new land, as we had believed all the winter. We must after 
all be upon the south side of Franz Josef Land, and the 
suspicion I had had a few days ago was correct, namely, that 
we had come south through an unknown sound and out be¬ 
tween Hooker Island and Northbrook Island, and were now 
off the latter, in spite of the impossibility of reconciling our 
position with Payer’s map. 

“It was with a strange mixture of feelings that I made 
my way in towards land among the numerous hummocks 
and inequalities. Suddenly I thought I heard a shout from 
a human voice, a strange voice, the first for three years. How 
my heart beat, and the blood rushed to my brain, as I ran 
up on to a hummock, and hallooed with all the strength of 
my lungs. Behind that one human voice in the midst of the 
icy desert, this one message from life, stood home and she 
who was waiting there; and I saw nothing else as I made my 
way between bergs and ice-ridges. Soon I heard another 
shout, and saw, too, from an ice-ridge, a dark form moving 
among the hummocks farther in. It was a dog; but farther 
off came another figure, and that was a man. Who was it? 
Was it Jackson or one of his companions, or was it perhaps 
a fellow-countryman? We approached one another quickly; 

I waved my hat: he did the same. I heard him speak to the 
dog, and I listened. It was English, and as I drew nearer I 
thought I recognised Mr. Jackson, whom I remembered once 
to have seen. 

“I raised my hat; we extended a hand to one another, 
with a hearty ‘How do you do?’ Above us a roof of mist, 
shutting out the world around, beneath our feet the rugged, 
packed drift-ice, and in the background a glimpse of the 
land, ajl ice, glacier, and mist. On one side the civilised 
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European in an English check suit and high rubber water- 
boots, well shaved, well groomed, bringing with him a per¬ 
fume of scented soap, perceptible to the wild man’s sharpened 
senses; on the other side the wild man, clad in dirty rags, 
black with oil and soot, with long, uncombe d hair and shaggy 
beard, black with smoke, with a face in which the natural 
fair complexion could not possibly be discerned through 
the thick layer of fat and soot which a winter’s endeavours 
with warm water, moss, rags, and at last a knife had sought 
in vain to remove. No one suspected who he was or whence 
he came. 

“Jackson: ‘I’m immensely glad to see you,’ 

“ ‘Thank you, I also.’ 

“ ‘Have you a ship here?’ 

“ ‘No; my ship is not here.’ 

“ ‘How many are there of you?’ 

“ ‘I have one companion at the ice-edge.' 

“As we talked, we had begun to go in towards land. I 
took it for granted that he had recognised me, or at any rate 
understood who it was that was hidden behind this savage 
exterior, not thinking that a total stranger would be received 
so heartily. Suddenly he stopped, looked me full in the face, 
and said quickly: — 

“ ‘Aren’t you Nansen?’ 

“ ‘Yes, I am.’ 

“ ‘By Jove! I am glad to see you! ’ 

“And he seized my hand and shook it again, while his 
whole face became one smile of welcome, and delight at the 
unexpected meeting beamed from his dark eyes. 

“ ‘Where have you come from now?’ he asked. 

“ 'I left the Fram in 84° N. lat., after having drifted for 
two years, and I reached the 86° 15' parallel, where we had 
to turn and make for Franz Josef Land. We were, however, 
obliged to stop for the winter somewhere north here, and 
are now on our route to Spitzbergen.’ 

“ 'I congratulate you most heartily. You have made a good 
trip of it, and I am awfully glad to be the first person to 
congratulate you on your return.’ ” 
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Nansen and Johansen embarked for Norway in Jackson’s 
relief ship, arriving home in August. Meanwhile the Fram 
continued to drift west with the ice until it was north of 
Spitsbergen. In June, 1896, Captain Sverdrup blasted his ship 
free of the ice, butted his way through the ice floes and 
reached Norway only a few days after Nansen. Nansen had 
reached the then farthest north — 86° 2 8' N.—and amply 
justified his theory of drift with the Fram. 
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The Voyage of the "Polar Star” 

By H.R.H. The Duke of the Abruzzi 

Nansen’s inspiring journey across the ice towards the Pole 
was followed with interest by the Italian Duke of the Abruzzi. 
The advice which Nansen gave the Duke when he visited 
Norway in January 1899 enabled the Italian to settle 
definitely the plans for an expedition to the Pole based on 
Franz Josef Land. Adopting Nansen’s plans for sledges, tents 
and other travelling equipment, the Duke bought a 
Norwegian sealer, rechristened it the Stella Polare, and set 
sail on the 12th June, 1899. He was lucky with the ice, and 
succeeded in reaching the northern part of Franz Josef Land, 
near Cape Fligely,and wintering in Teplitz Bay. The Duke’s 
intention was to lead the expedition to the Pole himself, but 
he suffered a severe frost-bite which necessitated the amputa¬ 
tion of a finger, and delegated the leadership to his second- 
in-command, Captain Cagni of the Italian Navy. 

Cagni set out together with two supporting parties on 
the nth March, 1900. On the 22nd the first support group. 
Lieutenant Querini and two sailors, lucre sent back to the ship. 
They were never seen or heard of again. On 91st March the 
second group was sent back—and arrived safely at Teplitz 
Bay. Cagni continued northwards, experiencing the same 
difficulties as Nansen from lines of hummocky ice and lanes 
of open water. He succeeded in bettering Nansen’s farthest 
north by some twenty miles, attaining 86° 33' N. on the 
24th April. He still had thirty days provisions for the men, 
4001b. of pemmican and thirty-four dogs. On the 29th he 
began to return southward following his own tracks. 

ir 

To be able to return on our track represented an 
enormous assistance to our progress, as by following this we 
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were not compelled to study the ice immediately in front of 
us; the sledges ran better, and the dogs proceeded quicker, 
and never stopped even when tired, because the man who 
might be following immediately behind the sledge, or even 
on it, was able to urge them on by voice whenever neces¬ 
sary. But on the 28th April we had to leave the old track on 
account of a wide canal, which compelled us to shift our 
course a couple of kilometres farther east. Notwithstanding 
this, we continued to make excellent marches. One of the 
guides went in front; the other men followed on foot, or 
seated on the sledges when the ground was better; and in this 
way we were easily able to travel from ten to eleven hours at 
a stretch. The dogs were certainly a little wearied; they were 
losing flesh, and almosL all had the diarrhoea, but I preferred 
to force them into a good pace, as I was of opinion that we 
could rest later on, when we had been overtaken by bad 
weather or had met with hummocks, which we feared would 
soon happen. 

Besides, the loads diminished daily, and as I did not kill 
any more of the dogs, the weight for each animal was very 
small indeed. It is true they consumed a larger quantity of 
pemmican, but I got a considerable advantage for it in in¬ 
creased velocity. 

For ourselves also I had to provide, as with these forced 
marches it was impossible to keep up our strength on such 
reduced rations. By allowing a whole ration for every ten 
miles of march we should have sufficient food for 300 miles. 
So I distributed the complete ration according to this calcu¬ 
lation, thus effecting a considerable economy at the rate we 
were then travelling. 

The weather was now heavy, the sky always covered; and 
the wind, which had previously blown a fresh breeze from 
the north, had on the ajth veered to the north-east and blew 
strongly. This had caused canals to open, which however did 
not as yet cause us great inconvenience; their direction was 
mostly N.N.W. to S.S.E., and when we could not cross them 
rapidly we followed their course, which took us but little out 
of the route. Since, after leaving the track we had directed 
our course between S. and S.S.E., by following that direction, 
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taking into account the deviation on the forward journey, 
I reckoned upon arriving at 85° of latitude some ten miles 
east of Fligely Cape. 

We continued the forced marches, camping only when 
men and dogs were exhausted by fatigue. On the evening of 
1st May we calculated by our dead reckoning that we had 
passed 85° of latitude; we felt as though we were almost back 
at our camp. 

But on the 2nd we were confined to the tent owing to bad 
weather; during the night the north-east wind had been 
blowing strongly, and in the morning had increased into a 
gale, accompanied by drifting snow and hail, which buried 
the camp; and every now and again the men had to go out 
and remove the snow from the top of the tent to prevent 
it from collapsing. 

We did not regret this delay too much, as it gave a rest 
both to the men and the dogs. I especially had great need 
of it. On account of a long visceral disturbance, which had 
exhausted me for over twenty-five days, I felt completely done 
up. During the march to the north nervous excitement had 
sustained and urged me on, but as soon as the return journey 
began I felt the consequences: at times I had great difficulty 
in keeping up with the sledge train, and falling behind I 
had to make an effort to rejoin it, and for hours at a stretch 
I had to rest on the sledges; now, thanks to heavy doses of 
opium, the disturbance had decreased, and my forces were 
gradually returning, but, owing to my index-finger being 
frost-bitten, my right arm was swollen and the axillary glands 
began to give me considerable pain. I took advantage of some 
days when we were resting in camp to unswathe the finger: 
it was tumefied, and I saw that it was necessary to open it; 
I carried out this operation by cutting away the frost-bitten 
part, and felt considerable relief, so that after two days I 
was again able to use my arm. 

On the 3rd of May it took us three hours to dig out the 
sledges, and then we started. During the night the wind had 
veered to the north, and in the morning its force had de¬ 
creased. But the sky was so obscured that no observations of 
any kind were possible; and this was the more to be regretted 
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because we were anxious to verify our reckoning as to the 
right route to the south. To say the truth I was hoping great 
Lhings from the strong drifting powers of the north winds, 
which had been blowing for about a fortnight; but in order 
not to give rise to false hopes I had abstained from com¬ 
municating my thoughts to the men. 

Up to 15th May we travelled fairly well; the variable 
winds from the north and west opened many canals and 
raised frequent hummocks, but extensive stretches of level 
ice were still to be met with, and on account of the lightness 
of the sledges and the considerable dexterity we had acquired, 
obstacles were soon and easily overcome. 

On the other hand, we found the temperature, averaging 
about io° below zero, very mild. To pitch the camp and to 
take it down was now an exceedingly rapid operation, over 
which, one thing with another, we did not spend more than 
one hour a day; and we marched eleven or twelve hours con¬ 
tinuously, with a short halt, during which we took the tea 
or coffee saved from the morning. 

The desire to return had taken hold of us, and there was 
certainly no treed for me to urge on the men; they would 
have continued to travel day and night until their forces were 
completely exhausted. I seconded them to Lhe extreme limit 
which regard for the future suggested; and when, after a 
march, we ate our soup, we went to sleep with lhe spoon in 
our hand, through utter weariness. 

We often walked from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m., because, having 
the sun at our back, the reflection of the snow did not pre¬ 
vent us from seeing well in front of us, and did not hurt 
our eyes. Petigax had been seriously affected at the beginning 
of our return journey; later on Fenouillet’s eyes were so much 
inflamed as to compel him to bandage them for a whole day. 
Tabloids of cocaine and sulphate of zinc (much used medi¬ 
cinally) proved an excellent remedy in our present condition. 

We knew we were travelling rapidly, but it was neverthe¬ 
less a great pleasure for us when on 8th May we were at last 
able to take noonday altitude, and fix our latitude at 83° 
40', a dozen miles south of where we had reckoned -we were. 
We found ourselves still a little over a hundred miles from 

D 
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the island, and had covered a hundred and seventy in four¬ 
teen days. 

Our joy, however, was disturbed the following day by 
the observation of longitude, the first we had been able to 
make since we began the return. The longitude was 50° 15' 
east of Greenwich, and we were about fifty geographical miles 
out of our course, to the west of Teplitz Bay. 

I made the calculation several times over, thinking I had 
made a mistake, but there was no longer any doubt. On the 
reappearance of the sun I was also able to test the variation 
of the compass, which was from 15 0 to 16° east, whilst farther 
north, when I was above 85° N. latitude, I had found it 
almost zero. Perhaps the difference in the indication of the 
compass had thus led me to the west. The evil did not appear 
to me to be very great, and on the 10th I told Petigax to 
keep as close as possible to the S.E. But on the 13 th I made 
the longitude 49 °. We had therefore travelled seven geo¬ 
graphical miles to the west in four days. 

I was very anxious about two longitudes taken between 
the gth and 13th—on which, however, I did not place much 
reliance, because the sun had not been very clear during 
observation; but after the last result obtained, the extreme 
gravity of our position was now clear to me unless we were 
able to get back into our course before the thaw set in. We 
had sixty-four complete rations left, which, reduced by one- 
third, would be sufficient for twenty-two days at most, and 
ive had still 300 lb. of pemmican and twenty-four dogs, 

I directed the course of the sledge train E.S.E. We gained 
a considerable distance towards the east for two days, but 
again the level ice was at an end, and difficult cracks rendered 
our progress slow and arduous. 

On the 16th, after a strong wind from the east, we found 
we had again fallen to the west: we were now at 50° longi¬ 
tude, and this meridian appeared to be our Pillar of Hercules. 
It was true, however, that, though to a less extent, we were 
drifting southwards, and this encouraged the hope that we 
should be able to reach the archipelago of Franz Josef before 
we had drifted to the extreme west; but what would it cost 
us afterwards to rejoin our companions? 
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The thaw set in, and to the terrible difficulties of the 
hummocks was added that of the soft snow, in which we at 
times sank up to our waists, and even up to our armpits; 
and then the canals, which appeared every day more 
numerous and more difficult to cross. Nor could we hope 
for another frost, since the temperature never now sank be¬ 
low 5 0 or 7 0 under zero. And meanwhile the provisions were 
decreasing, the dogs were becoming exhausted, and we our¬ 
selves were scarcely able to hold up for fatigue. 

The battle for life made us overcome dangers which wc 
should never have attempted a month previously; and wc 
crossed canals on detached blocks of ice when a single move¬ 
ment of the person would have caused us to lose our balance; 
we risked ourselves on broken ice so thin as only to bear the 
weight of the sledges with great difficulty; and w T e surmounted 
hummocks during the strongest ice pressures. We ourselves 
often fell into the water, and the sledges sank; but the energy, 
courage, and presence of mind of the men always saved us 
from disaster. These adventures, instead of inducing us to be 
more prudent, made us more and more daring in the face 
of danger, and we proceeded with difficulty, but still we ad¬ 
vanced. 

Meanwhile May had come to an end. The winds con¬ 
tinued to be variable; bad weather lasted persistently; and 
the state of the ice grew worse and worse. 

The biscuit and the farinaceous paste were exhausted; we 
had still twelve rations of meat and sixty-four pounds of 
pemmican, including that for the dogs, which now served 
as nourishment for ourselves; we fed the latter only every 
forty-eight hours, with a portion of one of their slaughtered 
companions, which Ganepa managed to divide into twenty or 
Lwenty-two parts. We had still a little colfee left, as we had 
used this with great economy, and had jealously preserved 
it as a stimulant in case of an extraordinary march, which 
every day we hoped to be able to make. 

On 35th May a flock of Northern Divers appeared, the 
sight of which greatly excited our dogs. We also noticed 
the trail of bears, and we talked of nothing but the chase: 
one of these large animals would have kept us in food for 
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two months, and we were inclined to think that if we could 
only get a square meal we should be able to get through 
double the work we were doing; still, even with our legs a 
trifle weak, we did not spare ourselves. 

At times we continued to march for twenty-four hours 
at a stretch; when we were stopped by the canals which we 
could not cross, we set up the tent, and without unharnessing 
the dogs, waited during several hours for a suitable moment 
to advance: one of us took it in turn to watch the move¬ 
ments of the ice, or study the drifting of some isolated block 
on which we might attempt a passage which very often 
proved heroic. 

At times we remained penned up on an islet half a day 
at a time; then being wakened up all of a sudden, we packed 
up the tent in a few moments and made a dash for the 
passage which had formed. 

We certainly lost no time in advancing, but one difficulty 
was scarcely overcome before others presented themselves. 

June found us very depressed: we were caught by the 
thaw fifty miles from Teplitz Bay; our lives were in the hand 
of God. 

On the 8th we tasted the dogs’ flesh for the first time, 
and from that day the poor beasts only lived on picked bones 
and on the skins of those that we killed, of which nothing 
was left but the teeth and the intestines. 

The winds, which during the last days of May had been 
blowing from the west, now veered round to the north, and 
after we had for some time remained at 8i° 50', we again 
directed our course towards the south. On the 8th we were 
at 8t° 30': about twenty miles from Harmsworth Island and 
from the islands which lie near Mill Cape, the latter south¬ 
east of us and the former south-west. 

Twenty miles! With good ice we could in one forced 
march have reached the land, or the solid ice which was not 
drifting, where we should be able to rest in the certainty of 
not losing during our sleep the ground that with so much 
trouble we had gained to the east: this was a continual 
nightmare to us, and enough to overcome the thoughts of 
hunger; and one strip of land, no matter what it might be, 
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would have relieved us of this nightmare, and it appeared 
to us that by reaching it all our difficulties would instantly 
cease. To be on landl The mere thought of it made our 
hearts beat faster. But in view of the strong drift, when, with 
stages which appeared to us quite extraordinary if they 
amounted during twenty-four hours to four or five miles 
altogether, how could we reach those islands? 

The state of the atmosphere was in these days extremely 
variable. At times fog and drizzle—now almost stationary, 
then in violent motion—alternated with periods of calm and 
clear air; during which the hot sun comforted us by drying 
our clothes. But, unfortunately, such seasons of enjoyment 
■were of too short duration, and we were almost always wet 
to the skin. 

About two o’clock p.m. on the gth, during a bright in¬ 
terval, two islands suddenly appeared on the horizon in front 
of us, and farther to the left a dark promontory with its 
summit covered with snow. I recognized the Neale and 
Harley Islands and Mill Cape, as I remembered them from 
having passed in front of them in the Polar Star. 

Climbing up on a high block of ice, and holding on to 
each other, choking with emotion, we could not take our eyes 
off this moving sight. And when we recommenced the fight 
with the ice (which had now become exceedingly difficult), 
we no longer felt weary, and our forces seemed to have 
doubled. 

Then everything disappeared in the fog; and shortly 
after three o’clock, on again ascending an eminence, whilst 
the sun was lighting up the horizon, we could see nothing 
to the west but ice walls and canals; w r e were utterly dejected 
at the sight. Had the Fata Morgana cruelly deceived us? 
Had an extraordinary effect of refraction caused the appear¬ 
ance above the horizon of that which still remained hidden 
behind it? We were lost in a thousand suppositions; but the 
land was seen no more that day, and the spasm of uncer¬ 
tainty appeared to us a greater torment than all our former 
sufferings and those which yet remained in store for us. 

That night for the first time we saw a seal in the middle 
of a flat sheet of ice; we tried to secure it, but before we 
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were able to get within shooting distance it had disappeared 
through the hole near which it had been sleeping. 

The following day was Sunday; after our customary Sab¬ 
bath prayers we set out at half-past eight towards the east, 
in which direction the ice appeared more regular; at half¬ 
past ten Petigax called out to me from the top of a block 
of ice. And again the land appeared, clearer and more distinct 
than yesterday, and it now seemed to be very near to us. 
We saw other capes—McClintock and those without any 
name which lie to the south-west of Charles Alexander Land. 
I took my bearings, and estimated that I was about fifteen 
miles from the islands. After a short rest, during which, 
with a few grains of cofEee, we made three or four pints of 
liquid which we found to be excellent and very stimulating, 
we again continued our march. 

From the 9th we had westerly winds and found fewer 
canals; but the hummocks were exceedingly difficult, and 
progress was very exhausting, and at times we had great diffi¬ 
culty in covering 600 yards air hour. 

Thus, on the 10th and nth, in spite of our best efforts 
and with great fatigue, we only covered six or seven miles 
altogether. I had abandoned another sledge, and now we 
had only two left, with the kayaks, on which we had 
loaded the tent and the sleeping-bag; and, in order to lighten 
the cargo, we had thrown away a considerable part of the 
spare clothing and a good portion of the sleeping-bag itself, 
the pieces of which were gnawed with great avidity by our 
poor dogs, which had become every day more emaciated. 
We had now only eleven of them, and on them depended 
our life and our safety. 

On 13th June, after a march of ten hours, fatiguing even 
under ordinary conditions, but absolutely exhausting con¬ 
sidering the general debility in which we then were, we 
camped not far from Harley Island, which we could not quite 
reach owing to a wide canal, which had to be turned. 

Immediately after we had finished our dog soup, which 
we thought quite delicious, we became aware that the south¬ 
easterly wind, which had been freshening up, was causing the 
ice-pack to move; and fearing that we should be carried 
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farther away from this land which we were so anxious to 
reach, we again struck our tent and set out towards the 
land. 

It was a most trying journey, which lasted six hours be¬ 
fore we were able to get across the final canals, and then 
on the thin ice, which bore us better the nearer we 
approached the island: it was, however, almost as if we 
were in a swamp, and we were continually up to the knees 
in water. It was 4 a.m. on the 13th when we were able to 
camp down on ice which was firmly attached to the land: 
this ice was covered with a thin layer of water, but the sixteen 
hours’ march compensated for the discomfort of our bed, and 
we slept long and deeply. 

In the afternoon we directed our course towards Hom- 
maney Island, and in the early hours of the 14th we encamped 
on the northern part of the land, the summit of which was 
free from snow. 

And now again, after ninety-five days of life on the pack, 
our feet touched land—rocks 1 

But up there a fresh disagreeable surprise awaited us. 
To the north-east towards Charles Alexander Island, and 
to the west towards Mill Cape, open canals appeared in all 
directions; to the north and north-west a succession of hum¬ 
mocks which appeared to be very difficult ones to cross, and 
beyond all these difficulties there appeared the ice-pack, 
which certainly looked easier. But how were we to reach it? 
We were separated by thirty miles from Prince Rudolf 
Island, of which we saw Broroh Cape, and farther off the 
small Germania Cape. What length of time should we re¬ 
quire in order to cover these thirty miles? It was a question 
of life or death; there still remained ten dogs in a very 
emaciated condition, and these with a few pounds of pem- 
mican represented, at the outside, two weeks’ provisions. 

In vain we tried to cross the canals and afterwards the 
hummocks. After two hours of indescribable fatigue, we had 
to return, and we spent more than four hours in regaining 
Hommaney Island, 

On the 15th the ice appeared to close up through the 
movement of the tide, which kept it continually in motion; 
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we did not lose an instant, but set out towards the north¬ 
east, and left the island behind us. 

And now commenced a fight with the hummocks and 
canals without intermission and without rest. The dogs were 
no longer unharnessed; we ate when we could, we slept 
when it was impossible to advance, and as soon as the re¬ 
motest probability appeared we were up and advancing yard 
by yard towards Charles Alexander Land and towards 
Broroh Cape, where best we could direct our course. We 
had broken the handles of the ice-axes, and had only one left, 
in indifferent condition; we were forced to clamber over 
hummocks and ice walls by means of our arms without mak¬ 
ing a passage; nor did the broken up portions of the ice pack, 
however extensive, stop us. The dogs followed us now every¬ 
where, and had become more courageous than we, and we 
became more daring as the obstacles increased and as we ap¬ 
proached the land. 

On the morning of the 20th, owing to the wind from the 
south-west suddenly falling, the ice canals widened and we 
remained prisoners on a mass of ice floating in a large basin 
of water which had formed along the coast of Charles Alexan¬ 
der Land. It was an almost circular mass, some sixty yards 
in diameter. We remained for nearly two days at the mercy 
of the current, which now carried us towards and now away 
from the northern coast of Charles Alexander Land, which 
had disappeared for some hours to again reappear still darker 
in the intervals when the fog lifted, which had hung about 
us for almost a week. And now it appeared to us, and we 
earnestly hoped it was true, that we were being carried to¬ 
wards Felter Cape. 

In the meantime we started to repair the kayaks, in order 
to provide for the eventuality of having to use them in order 
to reach the land: these fragile barks were now in a very 
bad condition. By working all four of us for twelve hours 
we had scarcely managed to sew up the sides of one of them 
which was least damaged, when Fenouillet noticed that we 
were approaching the pack, which appeared to be fixed be¬ 
tween Charles Alexander Land and Prince Rudolph Island. 

It was the evening of the 21st. In an instant we had got 
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everything into position, and a few minutes afterwards wc 
had left our little island. We ran towards the coast, which 
was quite near; we ran frantically, when in traversing a canal 
over thin ice we were again held prisoners on a very small 
piece of floating ice which was scarcely sufficient to bear us 
and the sledges; and the canal was widening, whilst the two 
old ice-fields which formed the banks were again rapidly 
moving towards the south. The south-west wind was blowing 
freshly; we joined the two sails of the kayaks, and with an 
improvised mast made out of the bamboo of the tent we 
managed to hold our own against the current which was 
carrying away the pack. Two hours of great anxiety passed: 
the land was but a few miles from us, and we ran the risk 
of being separated from it for ever I 

Suddenly it appeared that the pack was approaching us 
with great velocity. We had scarcely time to pull down our 
sail and to call to the dogs, and whilst our little island was 
splintered into fragments under the violence of the shock, 
we jumped on to the solid ice and continued our course to¬ 
wards the land. Fortunately the ice-field on which we were, 
perhaps owing to resting on a promontory of the coast, was 
arrested in its course, and towards half-past ten p.m., pant¬ 
ing for breath and utterly exhausted, we stood at the foot 
of the black peak which forms Felter Cape. 

On the 22nd, setting out shortly before midday, we 
crossed the Sound and landed to the south of Prince Rudolph 
Island. Having, after great fatigue, ascended the glacier of 
Broroh Cape, we had to remain there two hours owing to 
fog, and then we continued our journey, which, with the 
exception of this brief halt, had lasted twenty-four hours. 

Whilst we were descending the glacier towards Teplitz 
Bay, our companions had espied us, and about one o’clock 
we were in their arms. 

The Duke, who was on the look-out at Cape Fligely, re¬ 
turned to the camp the following morning, and I handed to 
him our little tricolour flag which had waved in the highest 
latitude yet reached. 
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The North-West Passage 
By Roald Amundsen 

In his voyage of 187S-79 Nils Adolf Erik Nordenskjold 
accomplished a centuries old dream., the North-East Passage 
from Europe to Asia, from Tromso in Nortuay to the Bering 
Strait. But the equally tantalizing North-West Passage still 
remained unconquered, although the greater part of its 
length had already been traversed and explored. In 1903 a 
young Norwegian, Roald Amundsen, ruho had given up 
medical studies to train himself to be an Arctic explorer, 
engaged as a seaman and hunted seals in the Polar Sea and 
later served as mate on Gerlache's Belgian Antarctic Expedi¬ 
tion from 1897-1899, set sail from Christiania with seven 
companions in a small fishing-boat, the Gjoa. By August 22nd 
they were at Beechey Island where Sir John Franklin had 
spent the first winter with his tragic ships, Erebus and Terror. 
Following Franklin’s route, Amundsen sailed down Peel 
Sound, passed the point where Sir Allen Young in the 
Pandora had been halted by the ice in 1877, and entered the 
virgin ivaters of Franklin Strait. 

★ 

The next doubtful point was Bellot Strait, where 
M’Clintock lay for two years waiting for a chance to get 
through. But the fairly heavy swell indicated an open sea 
for many miles to the south, and as Bellot Strait was not far 
ahead, our anxiety was not very great. At 8 a.m. we passed 
through the strait. The only thing we met w 7 as a very narrow 
strip of broken land ice. The strait itself was densely fog 
bound. Outside the sea was clear. As was to be expected, the 
swell was followed by a southerly breeze, and we toiled 
ahead rather slowly. At. 5.30 p.m. we met a quantity of ice 
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off Cape Maguire, a fairly broad strip of loose ice. Beyond 
this we could see clear water. However, the fog seLtled down 
as thick as a wall just as we were about to make for the ice, 
and enveloped everything in its grey darkness. I decided 
to put back along the shore and wait till the fog lifted. The 
night was getting dark, and without a compass as we were, 
we ran the risk of getting into difficulties that might be pretty 
serious. So we lay to; but in the darkness of the night we 
felt many a heavy bump from the ice, and on the whole were 
far from comfortable. This was the first real drift ice that 
we met in the strait. Presumably it comes from M’Clintock 
Channel. 

At dawn, 4 a.m., there was a slight break in the fog, but 
only for a moment. However, it enabled us to study the 
nature and appearance of the ice; and with the light wind 
blowing, to give us the direction, we proceeded merrily with 
the engine at full speed until s p.m. Then the fog cleared, 
and, bathed in glorious sunshine, the Tasmania Islands lay 
ahead of us. Thanks to the slight wind, which held out 
loyally all the time, we made satisfactory reckoning. The 
sun is certainly an excellent compass, but then it was rarely 
to be seen. 

Hitherto the land along which we sailed had presented 
a mild and genial aspect, with luxuriant vegetation, but 
Tasmania Islands looked stern and bare. For once we were 
now favoured with a good wind; with the breeze on our 
beam a few points abaft, all sail set, and with the engine 
working at full power, we went splendidly towards James 
Ross Strait. There was ice to the west, but along the land 
to the south appearances were favourable. I will reproduce 
here, verbatim, the entries in my journal for the following 
two days: — 

“goth August, Sunday.—Made a somewhaL faulty course 
last night, in the gloom and darkness, and became entangled 
in a large, tightly packed body of drift ice. It took us a couple 
of hours or so after daybreak to get out of the ice and into 
the channel. The coast water is very sharply defined here 
on Boothia. Presumably, the tide keeps the coast waters free 
from ice. Kept our course along the coast all day, and, accord- 
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ing to dead reckoning, should have been near Cape 
Adelaide—the Magnetic North Pole of James Ross—about 
noon. Dull weather prevented us from discerning land. Our 
only means of guidance, the wind, baffled us again and again, 
as it was very variable. We have had a northerly breeze 
lately, and made good headway. The barometer fell a good 
deal today. It is raining, freshening up, and now at 9 p.m. it 
is pitch dark. It is no easy matter to navigate under these 
conditions, but still we can manage. We are now in the chan¬ 
nel, laying to for the night. The land has quite altered its 
character since we left Tasmania Islands. It varies from high 
granite to low limestone. 

“3 x st August.—Last night there was a sudden marked 
fall in the barometer. The wind, which stood along the land 
from the northern side, freshened quickly, and rain 
began to fall. We lay to at 9 p.m. At midnight we had to 
reef sails as there was still a fresh breeze. The sea rose quickly 
and, strangely enough, as we neared the Magnetic Pole, one 
or two of the expedition became seasick. At 3 a.m. we made 
full sail again. The wind had lulled a little, still the fog was 
fairly thick. We kept close to the wind on the side where we 
supposed the land lay. At 3.30 the fog lifted for a moment, 
and we sighted a small island a little to leeward. Icebergs 
and highly-piled pack-ice soon showed me that this island 
was lying out towards the ocean itself. It was presumably 
the most northerly of the Beaufort group. We were sailing 
closely to the wind, as we supposed to the south. It subse¬ 
quently appeared that the wind had veered to the east, and 
this had caused us to drift a good deal towards west. The 
fog parted several times but we saw nothing of the land. 
At 8 a.m. I retired to my berth. We continued to keep close 
to the wind, bearing south and intending to make for Matty 
Island. At 11 o’clock I was awakened by a violent shock and 
was on deck in an instant. We were aground just off a very 
low island, which on further observation proved to be the 
southernmost of the Beaufort Islands. The vessel had struck 
amidships on a bank. We set all sail and started the engine 
at full speed and threw out the kedge. After awhile the 
vessel got off by means of the sails and the engine, as we had 
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not yet commenced to haul on the hedge. It seemed we had 
got on a projecting shoal. The vessel struck very hard several 
times, and some splinters of the false keel floated up. The 
pumps were sounded, but all was in order. After we got off 
we bore eastward towards Boothia, keeping close to the 
wind, which had veered towards the south. Weather keeping 
fairly clear. 

“At 4 p.m. we approached something which we took to 
be an island. The chart, in fact, showed a very small island 
here, but what faced us, as far as we could judge, was an 
island of very considerable extent and very flat. However, the 
chart proved to be at fault, and this long stretch of land 
running from north to south was, as a matter of fact, no 
island at all, but part of the mainland. I suppose that James 
Ross, when putting this down as a small island, did so at a 
time when everything was covered with snow, except a small 
eminence on the northern part of this projecting lowland. 
It appears that this flat coast bends, at its southern point, 
to the west, and almost joins one of the low-lying islands of 
the Beaufort group. We are now lying at anchor for the 
night under the lee of the land, in six fathoms of water. 
It is so dark at night that we can discern nothing; and when, 
added to this, your course is an unknown one it is not sur¬ 
prising that the gravest errors frequently result. When we 
heave anchor again, early tomorrow, we shall be better able 
to see the second land point.” 

Here ends my journal entry for the day. From this short 
extract it will be evident to most people that navigation in 
the waters about the Magnetic Pole is by no means without 
its discomforts, 

I was sitting at night entering the day’s events in my 
journal, when I heard a shriek—a terrific shriek—which 
thrilled me to the very marrow—something extraordinary 
had happened. In a moment all hands were on deck. In the 
pitch-dark night, which luckily was perfectly calm, a mighty 
flame, with thick suffocating smoke was leaping up from the 
engine-room sky-light. A fire had broken out in the engine- 
room, right among the tanks holding a,200 gallons of petro¬ 
leum. We all knew what would happen if the tanks got 
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heated: the Gjda and everything on board would be blown 
to atoms like ail exploded bomb. We all flew in frantic haste, 
One man rushed down to the engine-room to assist Wiik, 
who had stuck to his post from the outbreak of the fire. 
Our two fire-extinguishing appliances which were always 
ready for use, were first brought into play, and we pumped 
water on that fire for dear life. In an incredibly short time 
we had mastered it. It had broken out in the cleaning waste 
that was lying saturated with petroleum on the tanks. The 
next morning on clearing up the engine-room we found that 
it was no chance, but prompt discharge of duty, that had 
saved us all from certain destruction. Shortly before the fire 
broke out, Ristvedt had reported to me that one of the full 
petroleum tanks in the engine-room was leaking. I bade 
him draw the petroleum from that tank into one of the 
empty ones, immediately. This order was promptly carried 
out. On clearing up the engine-room after the fire, we found 
that the tap of the emptied tank had been wrenched right off 
during the struggle with the fire. Had my order not been 
carried out promptly over ioo gallons of petroleum would 
have spurted out into the burning engine-room. I need not 
enlarge upon what would have been the inevitable sequel. 
But I hold up the man who so promptly obeyed orders as a 
shining example. 

At 4 a.m. next morning we proceeded southwards along 
the coast. Elongated low islands with far-projecting shallows 
extended along this part of the coast. The weather was dark 
and as the wind was blowing a fairly stiff gale from abaft, 
the outlook was most uncertain. As the barometer was falling 
and the wind still freshening, I decided to seek shelter under 
the lee of one of these islands and anchor there, to await 
fair weather. But these islands were so surrounded by banks 
that it was hopeless to get to leeward of them without ground¬ 
ing. I decided to make for the Matty side and seek a har¬ 
bour there. A strong gale was now blowing. The soundings 
began to get deeper after we had put oil: from the coast, 
but we no sooner got ten fathoms than it began to get shal¬ 
low again towards Matty Island. The sea was choppy and 
rough on the banks. At 11 a.m. I anchored in five fathoms 
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of water to leeward of a low island, probably one of the 
Beverly Islands north of Matty Island. The gale increased 
steadily and was accompanied by heavy sleet. This was, in¬ 
deed, glorious navigation. 

During the night the wind slackened, and at 4 a.m. we 
weighed anchor and proceeded. The weather was tolerably 
clear, and the wind which had veered round to the west, was 
just the right strength for us. It was my turn at the wheel 
and I took my stand on the poop so as to have the best pos¬ 
sible look-out. Lund and Ristvedt were busy stretching the 
mainsail. To leeward of us lay a low island with fairly ex¬ 
tensive banks projecting to the east. We had seen this shoal 
from our anchorage so I knew how to steer to get clear of 
it. It was, therefore, an unpleasant surprise when we ran 
aground, although I had steered well out. We got off again 
immediately and I put the helm hard to starboard to sheer- 
off from the bank, as it seemed to me that in spite of my 
reckoning, we had got in among the shallows jutting out 
from the islands. This, however, was a mistake, as the shoal 
where we grounded was situated further to the south and 
west. Shortly after, we struck again, got off, and grounded 
again, this time for good. The engine was stopped, as also 
the work of setting sails. I rushed at once to the crow’s-nest. 
The weather was clear and I could see quite well. The 
bank we had grounded on was a large submerged reef, 
branching out in all directions. It extended to the west to¬ 
wards Boothia, as far as I could see. The land right to leeward 
was probably Matty Island. 

It was 6 a.m. when we grounded. We immediately 
launched a boat to take soundings and ascertain the best 
way to get off again. The shortest way was aft. But as .the two 
banks on which we had already struck lay higher in the 
water than the reef, on which we stood, the prospect of 
getting back over them was very slight. We were therefore 
obliged to try forward, to the south. The soundings gave us 
little hope. The reef shallowed up in that direction, and 
had not more than a fathom of water upon it in the shal¬ 
lowest part. Taking the shortest way ahead, the distance 
across the reef was about 220 yards. With a few tons of 
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ballast the Gjda had a draft of six feet. Loaded as she was, 
she drew io feet 2 inches. The prospect of getting across 
was therefore not brilliant, but we had no choice. We were 
compelled to lighten the vessel as much as possible. First 
we threw overboard 25 of our heaviest cases. They contained 
dog’s pemmican, and weighed nearly 4 cwt. each. Then we 
threw out all the other cases of the deck-cargo on one side, 
to get the vessel to heel over as much as possible. 

At 8 a.m. the current set to the north and the water fell 
one foot. We had grounded at high tide. We now made all 
preparations for the next high tide. The kedge anchor was 
put out, and every manoeuvre was tried to make the vessel 
heel over. The ■weather continued fine and calm, with sun¬ 
shine; in other words, it was just the sort of day when 
we could have made good headway in these waters. Yet here 
we lay, and could not move an inch. However, we waited 
and trusted to the high tide. Our “observer” availed himself 
of the favourable opportunity to take our bearings. We were 
near a little island to the north of Matty Island. High tide 
was at about 7 p.m. But in spite of all preparations and all 
our exertions we could not get the vessel to move an inch 
forward. When darkness set in about 8 o’clock at night we 
had to give up for the day. 

When I came on deck at 2 a.m. next morning it was 
blowing fresh from the north. At 3 a.m. the vessel began to 
move, as if in convulsions. I had all hands called up so as 
to be ready to avail ourselves of any chance that might 
present itself. The north wind freshened to a gale, accom¬ 
panied by sleet. We hove on the kedge, time after time, but 
to no purpose. The vessel pitched violently. I took counsel 
with my comrades, as I always did in critical situations, and 
we decided, as a last resource, to try and get her off with the 
sails. The spray was dashing over the ship, and the wind 
came in gusts, howling through the rigging, but we struggled 
and toiled and got the sails set. Then we commenced a 
method of sailing not one of us is ever likely to forget even 
should he attain the age of Methuselah. The mighty press 
of sail and the high choppy sea, combined, had the effect 
of lifting the vessel up, and pitching her forward again among 
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the rocks, so that we expected every moment to see her planks 
scattered on the sea. The false keel was splintered, and floated 
up. All we could do was to watch the course of events and 
calmly await the issue. As a matter of fact, I cannot say I did 
feel calm, as I stood in the rigging and followed the dance 
from one rock to another. I stood there with the bitterest self- 
reproach. If I had set a watch in the crow’s nest, this would 
never have happened, because he would have observed the 
reef a long way off and reported it. Was my carelessness to 
wreck our whole undertaking, which had begun so 
auspiciously? Should we, who had got so much further than 
anyone before us—we who had so fortunately cleared parts 
of the passage universally regarded as the most difficult— 
should we now be compelled to stop and turn back crest¬ 
fallen? Turn back, yes! that might yet be the question. If 
the vessel broke up, what then? I had to hold fast with all 
my strength whenever the vessel, after being lifted, pitched 
down on to the rocks, or I should have been flung into the 
sea. Supposing she were broken up. There was a very good 
prospect of it. The water on the reef got shallower, and I 
noted how the sea broke on the outer edge. It looked as if 
the raging north wind meant to carry us just to that bitter 
end. The sails were as taut as drumheads, the rigging 
trembled, and I expected it to go overboard every minute. 
We were steadily nearing the shallowest part of the reef, 
and sharper and sharper grew the lash of the spray over 
the vessel. 

I thought it almost impossible the ship could hold to¬ 
gether if she could get on the outer edge of the reef, which, 
in fact, was almost lying dry. There was still time to let 
down a boat and load it with the most indispensable neces¬ 
saries. I stood up there, in the most terrible agony, struggling 
for a decision. On me rested every responsibility, and the 
moment came when I had to make my choice—to abandon 
the Gjda, take to the boats, and let her be smashed up, or 
Lo dare the worst, and perchance go to meet death with all 
souls on board. 

I slid as quickly as I could down one of the back-stays 
on to the deck. “We will clear the boats and load them with 
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provisions, rifles, and ammunition.” Then Lund, who stood 
nearest, asked whether we might not make a last attempt by 
casting the remainder o£ the deck cargo overboard. This was, 
in fact, my own secret ardent desire, to which 1 had not dared 
to yield, for the sake of the others. Now, all with one accord 
agreed with Lund, and hey-presto 1 ' we went for the deck 
cargo. We set to in pairs, and cases of 4 cwt. were flung over 
the rail like trusses of hay. This done, up I climbed into the 
rigging again. There was not more than a boat’s length be¬ 
tween us and the shallowest part. The spray and sleet were 
washing over the vessel, the mast trembled, and the Gjoa 
seemed to pull herself together for a last final leap. She was 
lifted up high and flung bodily on to the bare rocks, bump, 
bump—with terrific force. ... In my distress I sent up 
(I honestly confess it) an ardent prayer to the Almighty. Yet 
another thump, worse than ever, then one more, and we 
slid oil. 

I flew up to the top; not a moment was to be lost; every¬ 
thing now depended on our finding a way out among all the 
shoals which were lying close around us. Lieutenant Hansen 
stood at the wheel, cool and collected, a splendid fellow. And 
now he called out: “There is something wrong with the 
rudder, it will not steer." Should this, after all, be the end, 
should we drift down on the island there on our lea? Then 
the boat pitched once more over a crest, and I heard the 
glad shout: “The rudder is all right again.” 

A most wonderful thing had happened, the first shock 
had lifted the rudder so that it rested with the pintles on 
the mountings. But the last shock had brought it back into 
its place. It was a rare thing to see any frantic enthusiasm 
on board the Gjoa; we were all pretty quiet and cool by 
nature. But this time the jubilation could not be controlled 
and it burst out unrestrained. 

The manoeuvres that followed were far from agreeable. 
The banks lay all round us, and the vessel would not answer 
the helm as well as she usually did. We were drenched to 
the skin, and our teeth chattered with cold. The lead-line 
was brought into requisition and from that hour the Gjoa 
did not make another quarter of a mile of the North-West 
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Passage without one inan aloft and another plying the lead. 
We had been taught one lesson, and we did not want another 
of the same kind. 

Under sail and engine we stood over towards Boothia 
Felix, where we soon found deeper water. At noon we 
anchored to leeward of Cape Christian Frederik in five 
fathoms of water. A strong breeze was blowing from the 
north-east. We dropped both anchors aL the same time, one 
with 30, and the other with 45 fathoms of chain. We had lo 
make various repairs after the stranding, and besides, we 
were all fairly worn out after our toil and the severe mental 
strain. 

Sailing through gales and snowstorms, the Gjoa rounded 
the south-east point of King William Land and discovered 
a perfect harbour to winter in. It was named Gjoahavn. 
Amundsen stayed there throughout 1904 making detailed 
meteorological observations. In the spring of 1909 two men 
made a long sledging trip surveying the unmapped east coast 
of Victoria Island. In August Amundsen set sail again, safely 
navigated Simpson Strait, negotiated the dangerous waters 
south of Victoria Strait, and on August ijth anchored on the 
■west side of Cape Colborne, having “sailed the Gjoa through 
the hitherto unsolved link in the North-West Passage”. 
Amundsen’s troubles were not yet over. He had to pass 
through dense fog and heavy ice and spend a third winter in 
the Arctic before he reached the Pacific. But by the end of 
August 1906 Amundsen sailed the Gjoa into Nome harbour. 
The North-West Passage was completed. 



AT THE POLE 
from 

The North Pole 
By Robert E. Peary 

Robert Peary made three attempts to reach the North Pole. 
The first was in 1896 when he reached 85° N. starting from 
Ellesmere Island. On his second North Pole attempt in 1905 
he beat Cagni’s achievement of 1900 by attaining 8y° & N. 
He had none of the scientific aims of other Polar explorers — 
for him the attainment of the Pole was an end in itself. He 
tackled the problem ivith great thoroughness and realism. 
Pie studied closely the ways of the Eskimos, adopted their 
means of travelling, clothing and living. He believed 'that 
the fewer white men on an expedition the greater its chances 
of success. He planned to copy the Danish method of hiring 
the sledges and dogs of the Eskimos and getting them to drive 
while the white men merely walked alongside. 

In 1908 Peary sailed up the west coast of Greenland to 
Etah where he recruited 22 Eskimo men, iy women and 246 
dogs. In the autumn a base was established at Cape Columbia 
on the northern shores of Grinnell Land; from there the 
distance to the Pole and back was 826 miles. On the last day 
of February 1909, a pioneer party set out for the north to 
prepare a route for Peary’s sledging party. Peary followed 
the next day. The going was hard, but the advance parties did 
their work well, each returning to base after accomplishing 
successive stages of the journey. The last party returned from 
8y° 46 ' N., having travelled 280 miles from base. For the last 
stage of 199 miles Peary took only his negro servant Henson 
and four Eskimos. He covered the distance in five forced 
marches. 

★ 

The last inarch northward ended at ten o’clock of the 
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forenoon of 6th April. I had now made the five marches 
planned from the point at which Bartlett turned back, and 
my reckoning showed that we were in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the goal of all our striving. After the usual 
arrangements for going into camp, at approximate local noon, 
on the Columbia meridian, I made the first observation at 
our polar camp. It indicated our position as 89° 57'. 

We were now at the end of the last long march of the 
upward journey. Yet with the Pole actually in sight I was too 
weary to take the last few steps. The accumulated weariness 
of all those days and nights of forced marches and insufficient 
sleep, constant peril and anxiety, seemed to roll across me 
all at once. I was actually too exhausted to realize at Llie 
moment that my life’s purpose had been achieved. As soon 
as our igloos had been completed, and we had eaten our 
dinner and double-rationed the dogs, I turned in for a few 
hours of absolutely necessary sleep, Henson and the Eskimos 
having unloaded the sledges and got them in readiness for 
such repairs as were necessary. But, weary though I was, 
I could not sleep long. It was, therefore, only a few hours 
later when I woke. The first thing I did after awaking was 
to write these words in my diary: “The Pole at last. The 
prize of three centuries. My dream and goal for twenty years. 
Mine at lastl I cannot bring myself to realize it. It seems all 
so simple and commonplace.” 

Everything was in readiness for an observation at 6 p.m., 
Columbia meridian time, in case the sky should be clear, 
but at that hour it was, unfortunately, still overcast. But as 
there were indications that it would clear before long, two 
of the Eskimos and myself made ready a light sledge carry¬ 
ing only the instruments, a tin of pemmican, and one or two 
skins; and drawn by a double team of dogs, we pushed on an 
estimated distance of ten miles. While we travelled, the sky 
cleared, and at the end of the journey, I was able to get a 
satisfactory series of observations at Columbia meridian mid¬ 
night. These observations indicated that our position was 
then beyond the Pole. 

Nearly everything in the circumstances which then sur¬ 
rounded us seemed too strange to be thoroughly realized, 
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but one of the strangest of those circumstances seemed to 
me to be the fact that, in a march of only a few hours, I 
had passed from the western to the eastern hemisphere and 
had verified my position at the summit of the world. It was 
hard to realize that, on the first miles of this brief march, we 
had been travelling due north, while, on the last few miles 
of the same march, we had been travelling south, although 
we had all the time been travelling precisely in the same 
direction. It would be difficult to imagine a better illustra¬ 
tion of the fact that most things are relative. Again, please 
consider the uncommon circumstance that, in order to return 
to our camp, it notv became necessary to turn and go north 
again for a few miles and then to go directly south, all the 
time travelling in the same direction. 

As we passed back along that trail which none had ever 
seen before or would ever see again, certain reflections in¬ 
truded themselves which, I think, may fairly be called 
unique. East, west, and north had disappeared for us. Only 
one direction remained and that was south. Every breeze 
which could possibly blow upon us, no matter from what 
point of the horizon, must be a south wind. Where we were, 
one day and one night constituted a year, a hundred such 
days and nights constituted a century. Had we stood in that 
spot during the six months of the Arctic winter night, we 
should have seen every star of the northern hemisphere 
circling the sky at the same distance from the horizon, with 
Polaris (the North Star) practically in the zenith. 

All during our march back to camp the sun was swinging 
around in its ever-moving circle. At six o’clock on the morn¬ 
ing of 7th April having again arrived at Camp Jesup, I 
took another series of observations. These indicated our posi¬ 
tion as being four or five miles from the Pole, towards 
Behring Strait. Therefore, with a double team of dogs and 
a light sledge, I travelled directly towards the sun an esti¬ 
mated distance of eight miles. Again I returned to the camp 
in time for a final and completely satisfactory series of 
observations on 7th April at noon, Columbia meridian time. 
These observations gave results essentially the same as those 
made at the same spot twenty-four hours before. 
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I had now taken in all thirteen single, or six and one-half 
double, altitudes of the sun, at two different stations, in 
Lhree different directions, at four different times. All were 
under satisfactory conditions, except for the first single alti¬ 
tude on the sixth. The temperature during these observations, 
had been from minus 11 0 Fahrenheit to minus 30° Fahren¬ 
heit, with clear sky and calm weather (except as already noted 
for the single observation on the sixth). I give here a facsimile 
of a typical set of these observations. 

In traversing the ice in these various directions as I had 
done, I had allowed approximately ten miles for possible 
errors in my observations, and at some moment during these 
marches and counter-marches, I had passed over or very 
near the point where north and south and east and west 
blend into one. 

Of course there were some more or less informal cere¬ 
monies connected with our arrival at our difficult destination, 
but they were not of a very elaborate character. We planted 
five flags at the top of the world. The first one was a silk 
American flag which Mrs. Peary gave me fifteen years ago. 
That flag has done more travelling in high latitudes than 
any other ever made. I carried it wrapped about my body on 
every one of my expeditions northward after it came into 
my possession, and I left a fragment of it at each of my 
successive “farthest norths”: Cape Morris K. Jesup, the 
northernmost point of land in the known world; Cape 
Thomas Hubbard, the northernmost known point of Jesup 
Land, west of Grant land; Cape Columbia, the northernmost 
point of North American lands; and my farthest north in 
1906, latitude 87° 6' in the ice of the polar sea. By the time 
it actually reached the Pole, therefore, it was somewhat worn 
and discoloured. 

A broad diagonal section of this ensign would now mark 
the farthest goal of earth—the place where I and my dusky 
companions stood. 

It was also considered appropriate to raise the colours 
of the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity, in which I was 
initiated a member while an undergraduate student at 
Bowdoin College, the “World’s Ensign of Liberty and Peace,” 
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with its red, white, and blue, in a field of white, the Navy 
League flag, and the Red Cross flag. 

After I had planted the American flag in the ice, I told 
Henson to time the Eskimos for three rousing cheers, which 
they gave with the greatest enthusiasm. Thereupon, I shook 
hands with each member of the party—surely a sufficiently 
unceremonious affair to meet with the approval of the most 
democratic. The Eskimos were childishly delighted with our 
success. While, of course, they did not realize its importance 
fully, or its world-wide significance, they did understand 
that it meant the final achievement of a task upon which 
they had seen me engaged for many years. 

Then, in a space between the ice blocks of a pressure 
ridge, I deposited a glass bottle containing a diagonal strip 
of my flag and records of which the following is a copy: 

90 N. Lat.j North Pole, 
6th April, 1909. 

Arrived here today, 37 mai'ches from C. Columbia. 

I have with me 5 men, Matthew Henson, coloured, 
Oo-tah, E-ging-wah, See-gloo, and Oo-ke-ah, Eskimos; 5 
sledges and 38 dogs. My ship, the S.S. Roosevelt, is in winter 
quarters at C. Sheridan, 90 miles east of Columbia. 

The expedition under my command which has succeeded 
in reaching the Pole, is under the auspices of the Peary 
Arctic Club of New York City, and has been fitted out and 
sent north by the members and friends of the club for the 
purpose of securing this geographical prize, if possible, for 
the honour and prestige of the United States of America. 

The officers of the club are Thomas H. Hubbard, of New 
York, President; Zenas Crane, of Mass., Vice-President; 
Herbert L. Bridgman, of New York, Secretary and Treasurer. 

I start back for Cape Columbia tomorrow. 

Robert E. Peary, 

United States Navy. 

90 N. Lat., North Pole, 
6th April, 1909. 

I have today hoisted the national ensign of the United 
States of America at this place, which my observations in- 
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dicate to be the North Polar axis of the earth, and have 
formally taken possession of the entire region, and adjacent, 
for and in the name of the President of the United States 
of America. 

I leave this record and United States flag in possession. 

Robert E. Peary, 

United Stales Navy. 

If it were possible for a man to arrive at go° north lati¬ 
tude without being utterly exhausted, body and brain, he 
would doubtless enjoy a series of unique sensations and 
reflections. But the attainment of the Pole was the culmina¬ 
tion of days and weeks of forced marches, physical discom¬ 
fort, insufficient sleep, and racking anxiety. It is a wise pro¬ 
vision of nature that the human consciousness can grasp 
only such degree of intense feeling as the brain can endure, 
and the grim guardians of earth’s remotest spot will accept 
no man as guest until he has been tried and tested by the 
severest ordeal. 

Perhaps it ought not to have been so, but when I knew 
for a certainty that we had reached the goal, there was not 
a thing in the world I wanted but sleep. But after I had 
a few hours of it, there succeeded a condition of mental 
exaltation which made further rest impossible. For more 
than a score of years that point on the earth’s surface had 
been the object of my every effort. To attain it my whole 
being, physical, mental, and moral, had been dedicated. 
Many times my own life and the lives of those with me had 
been risked. My own material and forces and those of my 
friends had been devoted to this object. The journey was 
my eighth into the Arctic wilderness. In that wilderness I 
had spent nearly twelve years out of the twenty-three between 
my thirtieth and my fifty-third year, and the intervening 
time spent in civilized communities during that perod had 
been mainly occupied with preparations for returning to the 
wilderness. The determination to reach the Pole had become 
so much a part of my being that, strange as it may seem, 
I long ago ceased to think of myself save as an instrument 
for the attainment of that end. To the layman this may seem 
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strange, but an inventor can understand it, or an artist, 
or any one who has devoted himself for years upon years 
to the service of an idea. 

But though my mind was busy at intervals during those 
thirty hours spent at the Pole with the exhilarating thought 
that my dream had come true, there was one recollection of 
other times that, now and then, intruded itself with startling 
distinctness. It was the recollection of a day three years 
before, 21st April, 1906, when after making a fight with ice, 
open water, and storms, the expedition which I commanded 
had been forced to turn back from 87° 6' north latitude be¬ 
cause our supply of food would carry us no further. And 
the contrast lie tween the terrible depression of that day and 
the exaltation of the present moment was not the least 
pleasant feature of our brief stay at the Pole. During- the 
dark moments of that return journey in 1906, I had told 
myself that I was only one in a long list of Arctic explorers, 
dating back through the centuries, all the way from Henry 
Hudson to the Duke of the Abruzzi, and including Franklin, 
Kane, and Melville—a long list of valiant men who had 
striven and failed. I told myself that I had only succeeded 
at the price of the best years of my life in adding a few links 
to the chain that led from the parallels of civilization towards 
the polar centre, but that, after all, at the end the only word 
I had to write was failure. 

But now, while quartering the ice in various directions 
from our camp, I tried to realize that, after twenty-three 
years of struggles and discouragement, I had at last succeeded 
in placing the flag of my country at the goal of the world’s 
desire. It is not easy to write about such a thing, but I knew 
that we were going back to civilization with the last of the 
great adventure stories—a story the world had been waiting 
to hear for nearly four hundred years, a story which was to 
be told at last under the folds of the Stars and Stripes, the 
flag that during a lonely and isolated life had come to be 
for me the symbol of home and everything I loved—and 
might never see again. 

The thirty hours at the Pole, what with my marchings 
and counter-marchings, together with the observations and 
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records, were pretty well crowded. I found time, however, 
to write to Mrs. Peary on a United States postal card which 
I had found on the ship during the winter. It had been my 
custom at various important stages of the journey northward 
to write such a note in order that, if anything serious hap¬ 
pened to me, these brief communications might ultimately 
reach her at the hands of survivors. This was the card, which 
later reached Mrs. Peary at Sydney: 

“90 North Latitude, 7th April. 

“My dear Jo, 

“I have won out at last. Have been here a day. I start 
for home and you in an hour. Love to the ‘kidsies,’ 

"Bert." 

In the afternoon of the 7th, after flying our flags and 
taking our photographs, we went into our igloos and tried 
to sleep a little, before starting south again. 

I could not sleep and my two Eskimos, Seeglo and Eging- 
wah, who occupied the igloo with me, seemed equally rest¬ 
less. They turned from side to side, and when they were 
quiet I could tell fi'om their uneven breathing that they were 
not asleep. Though they had not been specially excited the 
day before when I told them that we had reached the goal, 
yet they also seemed to be under the same exhilarating in¬ 
fluence which made sleep impossible for me. 

Finally I rose, and telling my men and the three men in 
the other igloo, who were equally wakeful, that we would 
try to make our last camp, some thirty miles to the south, 
before we slept, I gave orders to hitch up the dogs and be 
off. It seemed unwise to waste such perfect travelling weather 
in tossing about on the sleeping platforms of our igloos. 

Neither Henson nor the Eskimos required any urging 
to take to the trail again. They were naturally anxious to 
get back to the land as soon as possible—now that our work 
was done. And about four o’clock on the afternoon of the 
7 th of April we turned our backs upon the camp at the 
North Pole. 

Though intensely conscious of what I was leaving, I did 
not wait for any lingering farewell of my life’s goal. The 
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event of human beings standing at the hitherto inaccessible 
summit of the earth was accomplished, and my work now 
lay to the south, where four hundred and thirteen nautical 
miles of ice floes and possibly open leads still lay between 
us and the north coast of Grant Land. One backward glance 
I gave—then turned my face toward the south and toward 
the future. 

Peary made the return journey in sixteen days. Although 
there could be no doubt that Peary had entered regions 
adjacent to the Pole, his claim to have reached the Pole itself 
teas not completely accepted by all the authorities. A member 
of Peary’s expedition to Greenland in 1892, and later surgeon 
of the 1896 Belgian Antarctic Expedition, Dr. F. A. Cook, 
claimed to have reached the Pole himself in 1908. Cook's 
claim has generally been discredited, but the Cook-Peary 
controversy raged for many years. 



the famous expedition OF CAPTAIN IVANOV 

from 

The Quest for Polar Treasures 
By Jan Welzl 

The author of the following adventure iwas a strange 
member of the ranks of Arctic explorers. He was a simple, 
uneducated man who had travelled from Irkutsk through 
the forests and wastes of Siberia to the Arctic Ocean where 
he became an inhabitant of New Siberia. In time he became 
a great hunter, an established trader and the chief judge of 
New Siberia. His explorations were confined to material 
objects, to the quest for Polar treasures—gold and fiLrs. What 
truth lies in his accounts of his adventures it is impossible 
to say, but there can be no doubt that he had a first-hand 
experience and knowledge of the North. 

According to Welzl, the inhabitants and hunters of the 
New Siberian Islands decided in 1913 to make a monster 
expedition into the Frozen Sea to discover new hunting 
grounds. On reaching the Far North the expedition was to 
divide into four groups. One group was to act as base, the 
other three to spread out looking for new hunting grounds, 
new routes, and at the same time to do some hunting on the 
way. Captain Ivanov was appointed leader of this truly 
international expedition, and the four groups were led by 
Ivanov, the Indian captain Tamarak and the Eskimo captains 
Ak-Mook and Yak-Sook-Ojaak. Among Tamarak's group was 
his son Ochut. The expedition set out in June 1914, heading 
west to Ncrvaya Zemlya, then north to Franz Josef Land, and 
then on north from there. The parties then went off on their 
separate ways with the intention of reporting later to Ivanov’s 
group at the rendezvous at 83° 63' N. When Tamarak’s 
group reported it had a strange tale to tell. From the dispersal 
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point Tamarak went north-west, crossed a wide waterway 
and reached a region of snoxv hills. 

* 

Ochut found a way into the snow hills, and proceeded 
along the pass, while Tamarak disappeared towards the west. 
Soon, however, Ochut discovered that the pass came to an 
end, and then he did not know which way to turn. Should he 
go north-west, where the hills led, or due north? He did not 
want to loiter about long there in the hills, because he had 
already caught sight on the northern side of a large open 
plain of firm ice. He stood there for quite a time with the 
Eskimos, and asked them what he ought to do. At last the 
Indian Kataak said: 

“You promised your father to go over the hills, and along 
the other side until you meet him. We ought then to go 
on along the snow hills to meet Tamarak instead of waiting 
here for two or three days to freeze on the ice.” 

Ochut agreed, and so they went along the snow hills. 

They had not gone far when the two Eskimos who were 
looking for the way, and prodding the snow with little 
pointed sticks, to test how Firm the snow was, suddenly called 
out. One of them turned round, ran like the wind, and 
shouted: 

“Maiaaiaa kutloch isokutloch aach!—I have found tracks 
of human beings! ” 

The other stood still on that spot as if turned to wood, 
and just shouted and waved his hands. 

"Samaiaaiaa chutuch chut!—Wait, I am coming,” an¬ 
swered Ochut. 

He urged on the dogs, hurried up, and very soon he was 
there. He put his hand up to his head, not being able to 
believe his own eyes. Silently he made up his mind that 
some tiny people must have been walking there, because 
the tracks were so faint. 

“But they must be men! ” he declared. 

Then the Eskimos were so overjoyed with their discovery 
that they all, Ochut included, caught one another’s hands, 
and began to dance on the spot, and praised their gods for 
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being allowed to make such a discovery. They went cautiously 
on, so as not to destroy the tracks, but after they had gone 
about fifty yards the tracks began to disappear, because the 
wind had blown fresh snow over them. Then the Eskimos 
became very sad, for their excitement had waned; but Ochut 
tried to cheer them up, saying that he had not lost heart 
himself, the real joy was still to come. 

They wenL on, and looked carefully, but they could not 
find anything more, the tracks had disappeared. Ochut went 
back to the sledges and unharnessed two dogs which just 
before the expedition set out had been trained for tracking. 
He brought the dogs to the tracks they had found first, but 
the animals were too young, and did not understand what 
he wanted them to do. Then Ochut himself began to frown; 
he did not know what to do next. He stood and thought; 
then he turned to his comrades: 

“Boys,” he said, “we can’t do anything here just now, but 
some men must run to my father. They can take all the 
dogs we have here, so that they can get on as fast as possible, 
and they must tell him that we have found tracks of human 
beings, but we lost them because they arc buried under the 
snow, and we have no trained dogs. He ought to let us have 
the best dog he has got in his team." 

Two Eskimos were ready at once. They harnessed all the 
dogs which Ochut possessed, and like lightning they started 
back through .the pass through which they had come, and 
disappeared in the hills, to get back to the spot where 
Tamarak had parted with Ochut, and then to follow the 
captain's tracks. In the meantime Ochut put up the tent over 
the equipment unloaded from the sledges; then they lit the 
stove, sat down, smoked, and cooked a meal. 

The two Eskimos made the dogs go at a terrible speed. 
Soon they had passed the spot where the party first set out, 
and then they followed the tracks of Tamarak’s sledges to¬ 
wards the west, as fast as they could. They had not to go far 
before in the distance they caught sight of Tamarak’s party. 
The whole lot had sunk so deeply in the snow that they could 
hardly struggle out. They were just hesitating and trying to 
decide whether they ought to try to go round the hills along 
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the same awful route, or to give up, return by the way they 
had come, and set out through the pass after Ochut. When 
Tamarak heard of the strange tracks he quickly made up his 
mind to return. Ochut’s dogs helped to pull his sledges out 
of the snow, then they all set off back at a great pace, and 
in a happy mood, because all the dogs were harnessed to only 
half the load. They turned into the pass between the hills, 
and then they proceeded with very great care so as not to 
destroy any tracks. At last they found the tracks which Ochut 
had seen, and shortly after that they reached Ochut himself. 
Ochut in the meantime had got the meal ready; he shared 
the food out among Tamarak's exhausted men; they all sat 
round the little stove at the foot of the slope, and Ochut 
gave a full account of what he had seen. Although Tamarak 
was chafing with eagerness to get to the bottom of the 
mystery as soon as possible, they decided that they ought to 
rest first, because they were all so completely exhausted. 
So they all slept till five o’clock in the morning. Then 
Tamarak picked out two castrated wolves which he had 
bought on the Mackenzie from the local Indians. They had 
excellent noses and were well trained. They threw themselves 
on the tracks, running about over the snow followed by the 
Eskimos, and in less than ten minutes they had gone over 
half a mile, turned into another pass, and climbed a bit 
higher, as if on a beaten track. 

When Tamarak and Ochut looked closer they saw that 
there really was a tiny path, covered lightly with snow. New 
tracks began to appear, and then on the top they led to some 
holes in the snow. As it led up from the small ice-lake the 
path was so narrow that a full-grown man could hardly walk 
along it, It was quite impossible to get there with dogs and 
sledges, and so Tamarak decided to leave the dogs, koburuks, 
and provisions below, with a few men to guard them. Before 
they set out, they had a long conference to decide what to do 
if no one crawled back out of the holes, for .they did not 
know whether they were dealing with men or animals. 
Nobody believed men could live here; some said the tracks 
were like those of small forest bears, for the track of a forest 
bear is something like the footprints of a man wearing maklaks. 
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At last they climbed cautiously up the path until they 
reached a small snow platform where they collected, ancl 
carefully watched the holes. Nobody went in or out, nothing- 
appeared, and except for the tracks there was no sign 
of life. 

Again they stood perplexed. Were the creatures animals 
or human beings? The holes were about sixteen inches in 
diameter, which is very small for human beings. They sat 
down on the canvas, lit their pipes, and waited. They had 
been waiting for a long time, one or two hours perhaps, and 
Tamarak, -who kept glancing at the chronometer, was already 
impatient; it was nearly nine o’clock, and still nobody ap¬ 
peared, so he got up and said: 

“Boys, get up; after all, how many of us are there here?” 

He counted twenty-three men. 

“Well then. There are four holes, six men to a hole, 
and for the last four and myself. Get to the holes, but nobody 
must begin before I give the word.” 

So the Eskimos placed themselves in front of the holes 
and sniffed cautiously. There was a faint odour of fish oil, 
and in whispers they agreed that it must come from Eskimos, 
and not from animals. 

The excitement grew. Tamarak announced that if noth¬ 
ing appeared before noon they should all start dancing, 
shouting, and clapping their hands, and perhaps they might 
be lucky enough to draw the mysterious people out. Twelve 
o’clock came, but nobody appeared. 

“All right, if they don’t come out, they don’t,” said 
Tamarak. “All together! ” 

They all got together and began to dance and roar. They 
roared so loud that they could have been heard miles away, 
but nobody appeared. 

Tamarak waited for another twenty minutes; he was 
beginning to feel bored, so he said: 

“Boys, there can’t be anyone here, even if they were deaf 
they would respond to our shouting, and stick their heads 
out.” 

E 
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“Perhaps,” said Ochut, “the people are frightened; they 
may think we are wild animals, and so they don't come 
out.” 

Tamai'ak suggested that they should wait a few minutes 
longer, and if still nobody appeared they were to start shoot¬ 
ing. A few minutes passed; Tamarak told them to stand and 
point the guns so as not to wound anyone at the holes, but 
to shoot into the air. They took up their positions and 
began to shoot until the earth shook. One minute, two, 
five, ten, fifteen minutes passed; the guns went on bang¬ 
ing, and Tamarak scratched his head, for nobod}' had 
appeared. 

Twenty-five minutes passed. In one hole something began 
to move, and a strange creature came into view. It was a man; 
a tiny pigmy; a little man with slanting eyes; he was trying 
to sneak out and pop down into the next hole. But the 
Eskimos bunched together and blocked his way; the pigmy 
then tried to get back, but even there he was cut off, and 
Tamarak went up to him, put his hand on his shoulder, 
smiled, and said: 

“Don’t be afraid. Me friend! We friends! We will pro¬ 
tect you! You friend!" 

He spoke to him like this; then the little man suddenly 
opened his mouth, and in a thin, high, singing voice he be¬ 
gan to say: 

“ICi-ri-kirii, ku-rii-kii, lcu-ki, rii-rii.” 

Something like that it was they said. 

“Well, that I can’t understand,” said Tamarak to Ochut. 
‘‘Boys, which of you can tell what he says?” 

Of course nobody could. Then Tamarak, seeing that 
the little man was terribly frightened, pointed to the 
Eskimos, and tried to reassure him. The pigmy was quite 
frantic. He was trembling all over, he had certainly never 
seen other men before. Tamarak kept on soothing him, and 
told the Eskimos to put their arms away. Then they stood 
round in a circle ancl began to clap their hands, and dance. 
At that the little man began to cry, and Tamarak looked 
on wondering why he was crying, but as he looked closer he 
saw that really the pigmy was laughing; his face was all 
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screwed up with it. They all stood there for several minutes: 
Lhe Eskimos kept on skipping, and Tamarak asked the tiny 
Eskimo what they had got in the holes. 

Most of Tamarak’s Eskimos were civilized, for they had 
spent many years on whalers and been as far as America and 
Japan. As soon as an Eskimo earns any money he buys lots 
of things which he fancies, even if they are quite useless, 
so that often at home they have very strange collections. 
Anything they care for they usually cart about with them. 
So Tamarak asked the Eskimos to show the little man their 
most attractive things, and offer them to him to see if he 
would bring something out of his hole in return. They pulled 
various trinkets out of their pockets, anything they valued, 
and showed them to him, flourishing them in front of him. 
The pigmy looked at them but did not move. At last they 
showed him their furs. Then he placed his finger on his nose, 
and they realized that the strange man was really an Eskimo, 
because in some tribes this action indicates that a man is 
interested in and pleased with the object. They stood with 
him for some time longer, and then they let him go. 

“Boys,” said Tamarak, "don’t keep him here any longer; 
let him go; perhaps he will bring his family, and we shall 
see what kind of people they are, and if we can we will take 
something of theirs back home with us. But if we can’t we 
must not do them any harm. We will let them stay here, 
and later we will come on another expedition, and then we 
shall be able to stay with them for a time, and when they 
have got to know us we will take them with us.” 

He was very anxious to find out whether the customs of 
these inhabitants of the extreme North were Indian or 
Eskimo. 

The little man disappeared down the hole, and he did 
not come back again for a quarter of an hour. He was alone. 
He peeped out, and disappeared again. Tamarak was on 
tenterhooks. 

“We will wait here till three o’clock, and if he doesn’t 
come, we will cook the supper; I shall stay here, and watch 
to find out if anyone comes out or returns home from 
hunting.” 
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While they were talking the little man crawled out of 
the hole, and behind him were his wife and four children. 
They were all dressed in Eskimo fashion, entirely in furs. 
The pieces were sewn together, but it was clear that in 
making them they took the whole skin and did not cut it 
any more to get it into shape. Four or five furs made a 
legging. They had sleeves to their coats, but no hoods. They 
had tapering heads. They wore fur gloves on their hands, 
but in contrast to those of the Eskimos the gloves had no 
thumbs. The Eskimos also noticed at once that the method 
of sewing was a bit different with them. They sewed as we 
tie shoe laces. 

Tamarak now tried to make various signs to the little 
man, and with gesticulations he tried to make love to the 
woman. He wanted to know what kind of women there 
were in this tribe, for Indian and Eskimo women are just 
crazy after men. But he saw that she did not respond to his 
advances at all; she did not understand, and did not know 
what he wanted. Instead, she hid behind the man, and just 
stood gaping there. She was almost a head smaller than her 
tiny husband. Tamarak kept on talking and talking, at the 
same time taking note of all the differences between them. 
The woman was quite a different creature from her hus¬ 
band. She had very slanting eyes, sloping down towards the 
nose, the little man a bit less. She was rounder; they both 
had hair only on the top of the head; they were broad across 
the temples, and their mouths extended from one ear to the 
other. Their noses were short and squashed flat. The woman 
was so ugly that Tamarak swore that no one in the world 
could fall in love with such an unattractive creature. 

Fie then went to the other hole, and pointed down it. 
The little man repeated his strange crowing, but nobody 
came out. On the other hand, two children went along 
the small path towards the ice-lake, and there they began 
to catch fish with their hands, and soon they had a nice 
pile. 

Tamarak surveyed the country with his telescope; he 
looked for more places where there might be holes, and he 
looked for smoke, for it seemed strange to him that he could 
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not. smell any smoke in the holes. He wondered whether 
these strange creatures used fire at all, or whether they were 
living there like animals in their holes. While he was looking- 
round like this, the problem was solved in another way: one 
of the children came running back from the lake and the 
little man took a fish in his hands, held it by the tail and 
fins, and began to eat along its back. So Tamarak realized 
that these people probably did not cook at all, and ate every¬ 
thing raw like God’s creatures, because they did not know 
how to make fire. 

Soon after that they all came out of the holes. There 
were four families. They did not talk, they merely made a 
kind of subdued crowing noise. Tamarak was so interested 
that he stayed there till eleven o’clock at night. The Eskimos 
showed the pigmies their equipment, and then the pigmies 
brought up theirs from the holes. They had bone utensils, 
thread made of skin, needles for sewing, but nothing for 
cooking. Tamarak showed them pots, and offered to give 
them some, but they obviously did not know what they were 
for, and they did not want them. He struck a match, and 
their eyes stuck out in amazement. He had the paraffin stove 
with him, so he had it brought up, lit it, and pumped it up 
so that it burned well. The pigmies were overwhelmed with 
astonishment; one of them touched it with his finger, and 
he jumped away terrified. 

But Tamarak could not stay very long; they all had a 
big journey in front of them which only just allowed them 
to get through in time to the small plain, at 83° 63' N., where 
the rendezvous was to be in August. So with a heavy heart 
Tamarak decided to set out on the march again. Finally he 
showed them his compass, and they, of course, did not know 
in the least what it was for. They were, however, no longer 
frightened; they even went with Tamarak down to the 
koburuks and tents, and then as far as the ice, pointing out 
in which direction he ought to go over the plain. 

Tamarak followed their advice, and met with no great 
difficulties. He went on towards the north-west, keeping the 
north-west waterway several miles away on his right towards 
the east. In this way, catching animals as they advanced, in 
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three weeks they reached 86° 37' N., where they came across 
another waterway which was quite a narrow channel. They 
crossed this quite easily, and moved along the other bank 
until a huge iceberg in the distance marked the beginning 
of the big plain on which we were camped. . . . 

We made Tamarak tell the incredible story of his ex¬ 
pedition again and again. We decided to call the unknown 
people which he had discovered the Koburujuks. We won¬ 
dered what kind of people they really were. On the whole 
the Polar men decided that they must be the last remnants 
of some Eskimo tribe of which there had been rumours in 
the North for a very long time. Everyone had thought that 
far in the North there was an unknown tribe, but nobody 
knew where. Had the remnants of that tribe at last been 
discovered? What an eternal pity that Tamarak could only 
fix the latitude to the nearest minute! His estimation of 
their locality cannot therefore be fixed within several miles, 
which in a maze of ice channels, icebergs, snow hills, and 
lakes means a good deal. But he described the position of the 
snow hills, and the north-west waterway, at the spot where 
he crossed, so minutely, that a good Polar leader with a well 
equipped party would be able to find it again. Many nights 
lying on my bed I dreamed of the fame which the man would 
receive who led the expedition which would bring into 
civilized countries those strange people, living as they did, 
summer and winter alike, in holes in the snow, without fire, 
and on the same level as seals, walruses, and polar bears! 
Sometimes I could not believe it, and at others my faith in 
Tamarak returned again. 

But these exciting things were suddenly overshadowed by 
an event which I shall never forget even if I live for a 
thousand years. It was one evening, getting on for eleven 
o’clock, as we sat and talked, for nobody wanted to sleep. 
We suddenly saw the blue sky begin to redden in a very 
peculiar manner. We looked and rubbed our eyes, asking 
one another what it was, for perhaps our eyes were deceiving 
us. No, we all saw the same. A strange light was enveloping 
everything; even the white men looked like Indians, Captain 
Ivanov shook his head and said: 
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“Damn it all, boys, we are in for something nowl Look 
how red everything is. I bet my life we shall have an eclipse 
of the sunl ” 

“An eclipse!” shouted the Eskimos and the polar men. 
Some of them had seen an eclipse of the sun before, and 
they all talked about it, saying that it was terribly bad and 
dangerous. But those who never before had seen anything 
like it in their lives waited with curiosity and anxiety to see 
what was going to happen. For myself I had once seen an 
eclipse of the sun when I went with an astronomical expedi¬ 
tion to northern Alaska; but then it was cloudy, and we 
saw nothing peculiar but a sudden darkness. Here, however, 
I was to witness a terrible event which raised the hair on my 
head. 

So we stood there; it was eleven o’clock, and it began to 
get darker and darker! it grew dusk, red like blood. As it 
darkened more and more the fiery colour of the sky 
deepened—and then suddenly we all cried out, for we saw 
the fire in the sun was actually moving. We fixed our eyes 
on the sun, and heard the voice of Captain Ivanov say: 

“Didn’t I say so? Be careful, boys, now it will come! I 
once saw an eclipse on the eighty-sixth degree, but it was 
as much as I could stand, I wonder what it will be like 
today!” 

As we stood there gigantic flames were flashing round the 
sun; one minute, two minutes, five minutes passed, and it 
kept getting darker and darker, and we became more and 
more apprehensive. The dogs howled in terror, and threw 
themselves about in their harness. 

It was now ten past eleven; we suddenly saw fire stream¬ 
ing out from the sun: it flew faster and faster, and in a 
moment it was as if a circle of ghastly flaming tongues began 
to flash on all sides, fiery tails flickered here and there, and 
we thought the terrible hour of death was approaching. This 
took about twenty seconds. In that time all the heat had 
gone from the sun, and of a disk at other times so dazzling 
bright nothing was left but a dark circle enclosed in a 
luminous ring. The sun had been put out. And in the middle 
of the dark circle we saw, not believing our eyes, hills, huge 
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rocks, volcanoes, and craters, with lava flowing in all direc¬ 
tions. As the lava reached the edge of the sun it flared up in 
a tremendous blaze, which flashed in all directions, and 
streamed out as if gigantic snakes were flinging themselves 
into the universe. We trembled with fear, and none of us 
could utter a word. We looked at one another; we all were 
red like blood, the ice was a pool of blood, and for miles 
around us the icebergs looked as if blood was streaming from 
their tops and sides. 

Slowly, by degrees, the fire began to work its way back 
into the sun, and those fiery snakes returned. Nobody on' 
earth will believe it, and nobody on earth can imagine what 
it was like. 

As time went on the fire slowly returned again into the 
sun. We felt like breathing freely again, when suddenly we 
saw that we were standing upside down. The sky was below 
us. Above, where the sky had been before, there were ice¬ 
bergs hanging upside down; terrific ridges threatened to 
tear themselves off and fall on top of us. We saw in the sky 
a network of channels and ice-lakes. The whole world was 
topsy-turvy, as if someone had just caught hold of the globe, 
and one, two, three! had turned it upside down. We were 
standing with our feet on the dome of the sky, and were 
hanging from it heads downwards. I groaned as I crawled 
on my hands and knees to the sledge, caught hold, and sat 
down on it, holding my head in my hands, because I was 
so dreadfully dizzy. Several of our men felt sick, and vomited. 
At the same time we saw that far beyond the sun, like a 
black snake, some unknown continent was visible. 

“Mirage! Mirage!’’ shouted Ivanov. “Do you see that 
black strip behind? That must be the reflection of some 
other land on the other side of the Pole! It must be the 
north of Greenland! We are near Greenland, and we have 
come to it from the west! ” 

Mirage! Well, so this was the famous mirage! I had 
heard of it several times before, but not till then had it 
caught me on the ice: a phenomenon which many Polar 
men know of; a strange reflection, which they say, pro¬ 
duces an illusion like this. 
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For several minutes we sat holding our heads. We looked 
at the icebergs; they hung motionless, they would have 
crushed the whole world if they had torn themselves off. 

“If that falls, few of us will ever see Figurina again!” 
an Eskimo moaned. 

“Don't be afraid, that will soon change,” replied Ivanov. 

It did really! In a short time the sun shone again with 
all its gold, and very quickly everything was in order once 
more. The icebergs were in their proper place, and glistened 
as usual in the sunshine. But we had hardly recovered enough 
to begin to talk about that amazing experience when towards 
three o’clock a tremendous snow-storm began. We could not 
understand how it came, for the sky was beautifully clear, 
not a single little cloud was floating in the air, the sun burned 
with its hot golden rays, but snow came rushing in all direc¬ 
tions. It came from the west, and in about five minutes we 
were almost completely buried. Fortunately it was not thick, 
it was light as feathers; in a short time it passed away, and 
we threw ourselves on the oars of the koburuks, and struggled 
through the snow to the sledges and the dogs, to prevent 
them from suffocating. And as we were buried like that in 
the soft snow, all you could hear was cheerful shouting and 
laughter. We were all in a heap together without being able 
to see each other, we only knocked against one another. The 
storm, however, died down very soon, and the sun began to 
scorch so much that in the short time before we had time 
to get through to the dogs we could see how quickly the 
snow was melting. It melted so fast that by about five o’clock 
we all stood in water up to our knees. Fortunately we had 
our foodstuffs well wrapped up in canvas, so that the water 
did not get to them. We all had wet feet, our maklaks were 
soaked like sponges. As quickly as we could we pulled up 
the sledges and the dogs on to the hillocks of ice. 
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Hunters of the Great North 
By Vxlhjalmur Stefansson 

Stefansson, though comparatively unknown in this country, 
is one of the great explorers of the century and a highly 
individual one. He is the great propounder and exponent of 
the theory of living off the land in Arctic exploration. One 
of his great aims is to destroy the common conception of the 
Arctic as a completely barren and sterile wilderness of ice 
and snow. In his second expedition to the Arctic in 1908- 
1912 he lived for a long time among the Eskimos, mastering 
their ways of living and hunting and travelling in the 
apparently desolate North. He led the Canadian Arctic 
expedition of 1919-1918 and did valuable work in exploring 
Beaufort Sea, the last great unknown area of the North. 

★ 

Apart from the islands actually discovered by my expedh 
tion, there is no known country in the northern hemisphere 
that has been so little visited as Isachsen Land, in north 
latitude 7g°, west longitude 103°. We feel sure that no 
Eskimos ever saw that island. From the beginning of the 
world to our own time it had been visited only once—by 
Captain Isachsen in 1901, Isachsen made a hurried sledge 
trip round the island. The journey took him about a week. 
In one place he saw some caribou tracks, and I think he may 
have seen some caribou at a distance, but he did not try to 
hunt them. The next visitors were my sledge party in 1916, 
and on that occasion we saw no caribou and had to feed our¬ 
selves and our dogs entirely on seals. 

My second visit, and the third visit of human beings to 
the island, was in 1917. We were then on the most dangerous 
adventure that has ever fallen to our lot. By the road we 

ij8 
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had to travel we were some five hundred miles away from 
the nearest Eskimos and six hundred miles away from our 
own base camp. Four of us had been on a long journey out 
on the moving sea-ice to the norLh-west. When we were more 
than a hundred miles north-west from Isachsen Land two 
of my three companions were taken seriously ill. We turned 
towards shore immediately, and it was a hard fight to make 
land. When we got there after a struggle of two weeks we 
found ourselves with one man so sick that he could not walk, 
another who could barely walk, but was of no use otherwise, 
and with two teams of dogs that were exhausted with hard 
work and so thin from short rations during the forced march 
towards shore that they were little more than skeletons. It 
had been my pride through many years never to lose a dog. 
Furthermore, I was exceedingly fond of every one of these 
dogs, for they had worked for me faithfully for years. I was 
concerned for their safety, and still more concerned for the 
safety of the sick men. By that time, however, my confidence 
in our ability to make a living in the Arctic had become so 
strong through eight years of experience that I felt more 
worry for the lives of the men on the score of illness than 
for fear they might actually die of hunger. 

But the first day on Isachsen Land was a depressing con¬ 
tradiction of my hopes and expectations. The one man in 
good health and the two men who were sick had to make 
their way as best they could along the coast while I hunted 
inland parallel to their course. I walked that day twenty 
miles across one of the very few stretches of entirely barren 
land that I have seen in the Arctic. Under foot was gravel 
without a blade of grass. Much of the land was lightly covered 
with snow, as in other typical Arctic lands in winter, and 
I looked in vain in the snow for track or other sign of any 
living thing. 

That evening my men were depressed, partly because of 
their illness and also because it looked as if we had at last 
come into a region as barren as many people think the polar 
countries generally are. It was clear that if we saw game the 
next day we should simply have to have it. Where game is 
plentiful you may lose one chance and soon get another; 
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but where it is scarce you must not allow any opportunity to 
slip through your fingers. 

I am telling this particular hunting story rather than any 
other to illustrate the principle of how you must hunt caribou 
in the polar regions if it is essential that you should get every 
animal you see. It certainly was essential in this case, for I 
wanted not only to stave off immediate hunger, but to secure 
meat enough to enable us to camp in one place for several 
weeks and give the sick men a chance to become well. 

On our second day at Isachsen Land the men again fol¬ 
lowed the coastline with the sledges, cutting across the 
shortest distance from point to point, while I walked a much 
longer course inland. I had gone but a few miles when I came 
upon the tracks of a band of caribou. You can seldom be 
sure from the tracks of the minimum number in a band if 
there are more than ten animals, for caribou have a way 
of stepping in each other’s footprints. There are always likely 
to be more animals in a band than you have been able to 
make out from the tracks. 

The trail showed that these caribou were travelling into 
the wind, as they usually do. There were only light airs, and 
the snow had on it a crust that broke underfoot with a 
crunching noise. Under such conditions the band were likely 
to hear me four or five hundred yards away. The country 
now was a rolling prairie—not barren gravel as yesterday. 
It was impossible to tell which ridge might hide the caribou 
from me, so instead of following the trail ahead I went back 
along it for about half a mile, studying the tracks to see just 
how fast they had been moving. They had been travelling 
in a leisurely way and feeding here and there. I estimated 
that their average rate of progress would not be more than 
three or four miles per day. I could not rely on this, however, 
for a wolf may turn up any time and begin a pursuit which 
takes a band twenty-five or fifty miles away. Should a wolf 
pass to windward of them, so that they got his smell without 
his knowing about them, they would be likely to run from 
five to ten miles. 

When I had made up my mind that these caribou were 
moving slowly I went to the top of a neighbouring hill and 
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through my glasses studied the landscape carefully. With 
good luck I might have seen some of them on top of some 
hill, and the problem would have become definite. But I 
watched for half an hour and saw nothing. Clearly they were 
either feeding in some low place or else they were lying 
down, for caribou are like cattle in their habit of lying down 
for long periods. I now commenced a cautious advance, not 
along the actual trail, but criss-crossing it from high hill-top 
to high hill-top, hoping to get a view of the animals while 
they were at least half a mile from me and while I was be¬ 
yond the range of their eyesight, for they cannot see a man 
even under the most favourable conditions farther off than 
half a mile. Under ordinary conditions they would not see 
you much beyond a quarter of a mile. 

Finally I saw the band lying quietly on some flat land. 
There was no cover to enable me to approach safely within 
five hundred yards, and that is too far for good shooting. 
I thought these might be the only caribou in the whole 
country. We had thirteen hungry dogs and two sick men, 
and now that I had a large band before me it was my business 
to get enough food at one time to enable us to spend at that 
place two or three weeks, while the men had a chance to 
regain their health and the dogs to regain their flesh and 
strength. 

On a calm day, when caribou can hear you farther than 
you can shoot, there is only one method of hunting. You 
must study their movements from afar until you make up 
your mind in which direction they are going. Then you 
must walk in a wide curve round them until you are in the 
locality toward which they are moving and well beyond ear¬ 
shot. This takes judgment, for they usually travel nearly or 
quite into the wind, and you must not allow .them to scent 
you. You therefore have to choose a place which you think 
is near enough to their course for them to pass wdthin shoot¬ 
ing distance, and still not directly enough in front to enable 
them to smell you. 

On this occasion the glaring light on the snow had been 
so hard on my eyes that I did not feel they were in perfect 
condition, and no one can shoot well if his eyes are not right. 
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Unless there is a change of wind caribou are not likely to 
turn their course back along the trail by which they have 
come. I accordingly selected a hill across which they had 
walked that morning and half a mile away from where they 
now were. On the top of this hill, where I could see them, 
although they could not see me (because my eyes were better 
than theirs) I lay down, covered my head with a canvas hunt¬ 
ing-bag to keep the sun away, and went to sleep. Sleeping 
is the best possible way of passing time, but my object now 
was not only to pass the time until the caribou began moving, 
but also to get my eyes into perfect condition. 

When you go to sleep at twenty below zero you have in 
the temperature an automatic alarm clock. My clothes were 
amply warm enough to keep me comfortable while I was 
awake, but I knew that when I went to sleep my circulation 
would slow down. This reduces the body temperature, and 
the same weather that will not chill you when you are awake 
will chill you enough to wake you from a sleep. 

In this case the chill woke me in about half an hour to 
an unpleasant situation. A fog had set in, and I could not 
see the caribou, nor had I any means of knowing whether 
they were still lying down or whether they had started to 
move. If this had been a good game-country I might have 
taken chances on advancing through the fog a little, but I 
was so impressed with the possibility that these were the 
only animals within a hundred miles that carelessness was 
not to be considered. At this time of year we had twenty- 
four hours of daylight. The fog was bound to lift sooner or 
later, and whenever it did I would commence the hunt over 
again. 

The fog did lift in about two hours, and I did have to 
commence the hunt all over again, for the caribou were gone. 
I was to the north of them, and I felt sure that they had not 
gone by near me; so they must have gone east, west, or south. 
I Was probably so near them that I could not with safety 
go on top of any of the adjoining hills, so I went back north 
half a mile and climbed a high hill there. From that hill I 
saw nothing, and went half a mile to one side to another 
hill. Then I saw the caribou. They were now feeding half 
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a mile south of where they had been when the fog covered 
them up. In the meantime the breeze had stiffened, so that 
now there was no longer danger of my being heard. I did not, 
therefore, have to circle them and lie in wait in front, but 
could follow up directly behind. 

Eventually I got within about three hundred yards. But 
I wanted to get within two hundred, so I lay still and waited 
for them to move into a more favourable locality. During my 
wait an exceedingly thick fog-bank rolled up, but with it the 
wind did not slacken. Under cover of this fog I felt safe 
in crawling ahead a hundred yards, for I knew that I could 
see through the fog quite as well as Lhe animals, and that 
they could not hear me because of the wind. The reason 
I had not approached them in the previous fog was that the 
weather then had been nearly calm and they would have 
heard me. 

At two hundred yards I was just able to make out the 
outline of the nearest caribou. I did not dare to go closer, 
and, of course, I could not begin shooting with only one or 
two animals in sight when I wanted to get them all. I had 
before now counted them carefully. There were twenty-one, 
which I estimated would be enough to feed our men and dogs 
between two and three weeks, giving them a chance to 
recuperate. 

After about half an hour the fog began gradually to 
clear, and in another half-hour I could see all the animals. 
I was near the top of a hill and they were in a hollow, the 
nearest of them about a hundred and fifty yards away and 
the farthest about three hundred. 

In winter the ground in any cold country will split in 
what we call frost-cracks. These are cracks in the frozen 
surface of what in summer is mud. They are ordinarily only 
half an inch or so wide, but I have seen cracks four or five 
inches wide. These cracks form when the mercury is drop¬ 
ping and with a noise that resembles a rifle-shot. Under the 
same conditions the ice on the small lakes cracks similarly. 
These loud noises are so familiar to the caribou, and the 
report of a rifle is so similar, that the mere sound of a rifle 
does not scare them. Of course, we have smokeless powder, 
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so they cannot see where the shots come from. What does 
scare them is the whistle of the bullet and the thud as it 
strikes the ground. It is instinctive with all animals to run 
directly away from the source of any noise that frightens 
them. It is another instinct of caribou when they are alarmed 
to run towards the centre of the herd. A band that has been 
scattered while feeding will bunch up when they take fright. 
When you know these two principles it is obvious that the 
first caribou to kill is the one farthest away from you. On 
some occasions when I have been unable to get within good 
shooting distance of a band, I have commenced by firing a 
few shots into a hill on the other side of them, hoping that 
the noise of the striking bullets would scare them towards me. 
Frequently it works. On this occasion, however, I merely 
took careful aim at an animal about three hundred yards 
away. It dropped so instantaneously that although the sound 
of the bullet striking it induced the other caribou to look up, 
they recognized no sign of real danger. They were, however, 
alert, and when they saw the second caribou fall they ran 
together into a group and moved somewhat towards me. 
I now shot animals on the outer margin of the group, and as 
each fell the others would run a little away from that one. 
Their retreat in any direction was stopped by my killing the 
foremost animal in the retreat, whereupon the band would 
turn in the opposite direction. 

It would not have been difficult for me to kill the whole 
band alone, but I was not shooting alone. From a point 
somewhere above and behind me I could hear other shots, 
and some animals I was not aiming at were dropping. With¬ 
out looking round I knew what this meant. My companions 
travelling along shore on the ice had seen the caribou, and 
had waited for some time until they began to fear that I 
might have missed the band. The two sick men had then 
been left behind in camp, while their Eskimo companion 
had come inland to try to get the caribou, When he got near 
he saw that I was approaching them, and very wisely did not 
interfere. There is nothing so likely to spoil a caribou-hunt 
as two hunters whose plans conflict. Even when they have 
a chance to consult at the beginning of the hunt, two men 
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are less likely to be successful than one. For one thing, 
caribou may see a black dot on the landscape and take no 
warning from it, but if they see two black dots and later 
notice that they are either closer together or farther apart 
than they were a moment before, this makes a danger signal 
which they understand. That is the main reason why I always 
hunt alone. If there are two hunters to go out from the same 
camp on any given day, they should go in opposite directions. 
In this way they double the chance of finding game, and 
each has a fair chance of getting the animals he does find. 

On our journeys we never kill more animals than we 
need, but in this case we needed the whole twenty-one. The 
Eskimo and I went down to the ice with my hunting-bag 
filled with the tongues of the caribou. This gave the sick 
men a more appetizing meat than, they had had for a long 
time. The dogs had to wait for their food until we were able 
to move camp right to where the caribou had been shot. 
Although they were thin and tired, they became so excited 
at the smell of the fresh-killed caribou which they got from 
our clothes that they pulled towards shore as if they had been 
well fed and of full strength. 

On the hill from which I had shot the caribou we pitched 
camp. During the next two weeks the invalids rapidly gained 
in health. We called the place Camp Hospital. Few hospitals 
have ever been more successful. When we left it three weeks 
later the dogs were fat and the men well. 
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Northern Neighbours 

By Wilfred Thomason Grenfell 

Dr. Wilfred Grenfell was not an Arctic or an Antarctic 
explorer, but he deserves a place in this collection of adven¬ 
tures in ice and snow. As a doctor sewing a remote district 
of Labrador, his whole life was an adventure. His deep sense 
of vocation and great love for the, hard-living fisherfolk among 
ruhorn he worked emerge strongly from his writings. The 
adventure that follows shoxvs that the life of a Labrador 
doctor is no humdrum round of patients and surgeries. 

* 

The Atlantic coast of Labrador stretches from north to 
south almost six hundred miles, and is swept along its entire 
length by the frigid waters of the Polar Current. It is shut 
in for seven months out of twelve by the relentless rigours 
of a sub-arctic winter. Not till late June is it possible to 
penetrate the ice fields that fend off all intending visitors. 
The days of its brief summer seem all too short to the plucky 
fishermen who then work their way north in pursuit of the 
great shoals of cod. These fish are distinctly influenced in 
their movements by the changing temperatures of the sea. As 
fall approaches they retreat into the deeper waters, where it 
is supposed that they lie more or less torpid during the 
winter months. With the advent of spring they again 
approach the shore, “striking the land” first to the south, 
and then farther and farther north. The movements of the 
fishing fleets depend on those of King Cod, so that from July 
to October the great bulk of fishermen are away north of 
the Straits of Belle Isle. 

Late one October, when the snow lay over the land once 
more and young ice was beginning to form in the bays, we 
were bound out of the great fjord known as Hamilton Inlet. 

146 
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It was growing dark and we were still twenty miles from the 
entrance, when the watch called out, “There is a small boat 
lying off, Doctor, and waving a flag for us.” 

“Slow down, then, and let’s see what they want.” 

Soon a dinghy with four hands was alongside. “Can you 
carry us to some place where we can get the mail boat, 
Captain?” a tall fellow called out: “We’ve lost our vessel 
on White Island reef, and we’ve no way to get back.” 

“Very well, come aboard; but what vessel is it?” 

“The S.S. Sparrow, from Rodney Harbour. She belongs 
to Captain Flowers.” 

“Oh, the Sparrow, is it? Where did you say you ran her 
ashore?” 

“On White Island reef.” 

“Did she sink at once?” 

“No, we had time to beach her; but she’s full of water, 
and we’ve been living under a sail waiting for the last mail 
boat from the north to take us off. But it’s terrible cold and 
there's no firewood.” 

“Has Captain Flowers gone south?” 

“Well, no, sir; he’s waiting for the mail boat also.” 

“All right, go down aft and get some tea. The hospital 
is full aboard, so you’ll have to sleep where you can— 
engine-room floor, I guess. Haul up their boat there and lash 
it inboard. Tell the chief not to fire any more. We shall 
anchor shortly for the night.” 

Our visitors appeared to be uneasy as they saw us head 
off for the White Island and gradually draw in towards the 
reef. And when at length we had cautiously hauled in to 
four fathoms of water and let down our anchor, the spokes¬ 
man came to me and said: “WhaL are you going to do?” 

“Wait till daylight and survey the wreck,” I replied. 
From where we lay we could plainly see the boat lying on 
her beam ends. 

A little later he came back saying; “We’d like to go 
aboard the Sparrow, Captain, if you’ll let us, now we’re so 
close.” 

“Sony I can’t allow it,” I answered. “The anchor watch 
is to see that no one leaves the ship till I do.” 
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As dawn was breaking I was awakened by the faint sound 
of muffled oars, and leaped off my bunk just in time to dis¬ 
cover that our four passengers had succeeded in throwing 
their boat out, and were stealthily pulling towards the wreck. 
It was but the work of a moment to send our crew after 
them, and I shortly heard the runaways grumbling exceed¬ 
ingly as they were unceremoniously shoved aboard over our 
rail. 

It so happened that Captain Flowers was the keeper of a 
saloon which had given rise to much trouble on the Coast, 
and we had reasons to suspect that he had purposely cast 
away the Sparrow for the sake of the insurance on her. Even 
a cursory inspection strongly confirmed our suspicions, so 
we steamed on to the hospital, landed our sick and the ship¬ 
wrecked crew, took aboard a few useful implements and re¬ 
turned the same night to the wreck. After a few days’ labour 
our efforts to float her proved completely successful. We were 
able to free the hull of water at low tide, and found that the 
leak was a large round hole which had been punched from 
the inside with a crowbar, and a jagged mass of splinters was 
bristling on the outside. We succeeded in plugging the leak, 
and on the top of the next tide we successfully floated our 
prize and took her in tow. 

We decided that we would anchor the Sparrow in a safe 
spot while we went over to see Captain Flowers and tell him 
what we had found out. The conversation held early next 
morning when we called at the saloon and told our story will 
not bear repeating. The upshot was that the wreck was put 
up for sale, and I was able to purchase it for fifty cents. 
Solemnly we drew up the bill of sale, signed it, had it duly 
witnessed, and I paid over a one-dollar bill, receiving fifty 
cents change. 

Two days later, with the help of the employees of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, we hauled our steamer up on to the 
“hard,” or beach, and their shipwright safely executed all 
necessary repairs. We had previously taken the precaution 
to photograph the damage. 

Now began our long six hundred mile tow to the south. 
Once in a breeze of wind we parted the hawser, but secured 
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the schooner again, and having purchased a new hawser at 
one of our ports of call, we set out for our last long tow 
with four hundred miles of the journey safely accomplished. 

It was a fine afternoon in November when we put to sea, 
but it was already late, and the winter night fell rapidly. 
The wind rose strong with the oncoming darkness, and we 
were forced to steam fifteen miles out to sea in order to 
safely round a cruel series of breaking rocks which lie off 
the worst headland on the coast. By midnight a heavy sea 
was running and we were obliged to go “dead slow,” for 
the Sparrow, wallowing in the huge swells, would first run 
almost over us even though she was at the very end of all the 
warp we possessed, and then, dragging behind again, the 
slack line would come suddenly taut with a dangerous jerk. 
It was my midnight watch below, and I seemed hardly to 
have fallen asleep when I was awakened by a dripping, oil- 
clad figure in my cabin who shouted at me above the roar 
of the gale: “The Sparrow’s gone, sir.” 

“Gone where?” 

“Parted the hawser, sir.” 

"How’s the weather?” 

“Dark as pitch and thick with snow; ’tis a dirty night, 
sir.” 

"Can’t you see anything?” 

“No, sir." 

"Very well; put the ship about and heave her to till I 
come on deck.” 

Rolling into those great swells, washed now and again 
by the tail end of a sea, it seemed a long wait for the morn¬ 
ing. But it came at last and there, sure enough, every notv 
and again visible through the driving snow as she rose on 
the crest of the surging waters, rode the gallant little steamer 
Sparrow. 

We worked up to her and lay by to see if the gale -would 
moderate, for it was impossible to get aboard her in such 
a sea. But the signs of the sky all pointed to worse weather; 
and our ship was small enough on a winter’s night in the 
North Atlantic. So at daybreak we were forced at last re¬ 
luctantly to abandon her and seek safety from the still rising 
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storm under the nearest land we should find. No one 
can tell our feelings as we took one last look at her riding 
masterless to fight alone the unequal battle with those 
waves. 

After the storm was over we spent three days searching 
those watery wastes in hope that even yet we might bring 
help to the little vessel. But nothing was ever seen of her 
again, and the great ocean hid in its bosom the traces of yet 
another crime. 

It was the end of November, two years later. The days 
were short and the nights long and dark, and every vessel 
that came in to harbour had a thick coating of ice about 
her decks, and shrouds that looked like sugar. Every soul 
who could do so had left the Labrador for the winter, and 
the Coast was already wrapping itself in its impenetrable 
blanket of ice. The hospital steamer Strathcona had gone into 
winter quarters, and I was just leaving for England, when 
a cablegram was placed in my hand. “Barquentine Maggie 
reported lost on Dusky Islands, Labrador. Please investigate.” 
It was from Lloyds, underwriters, and therefore demanded 
immediate attention. 

We had seen the barquentine at anchor before we left 
for the south. It seemed an odd thing that she should have 
been on the coast so late. In the official protest of the vessel’s 
loss which we now obtained from the shipping office, we 
found that the ship had started on her voyage to the Mediter¬ 
ranean market loaded with five thousand quintals of fish; 
that while passing through a narrow tickle the rudder chain 
had broken, and the vessel, broaching to, had run hard and 
fast on the rocks. Great efforts had been made to save her, 
but all in vain; and though the crew had clung to the pumps 
till the ship was on her beam ends, their efforts had been 
of no avail and they had been forced to abandon her to 
save their lives. The wreck had been put up for auction and 
sold for eighty dollars to our erstwhile friend the saloon¬ 
keeper, and former owner of the luckless Sparrow. 

Without seeing the vessel we could only accept the facts 
as stated. To go down and investigate would mean both risk 
and expense, for it would be necessary to hire a steamer and 
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take her six hundred miles to the north so late in the year, 
while the chances of saving anything seemed infinitely re¬ 
mote. 

Some said: “Go and try.” The majority counselled: 
“Don't be such an ass.” 

However, we decided to attempt it. We forthwith hired 
a small steam trawler, shipped a crew, took a diver and much 
wrecking apparatus, and left the Narrows on our voyage of 
discovery one snapping evening just after dark. Three days 
later our little ship, a mere mass of ice, hove to off Dusky 
Island. She was so coated that all spare hands were con¬ 
stantly employed chopping the rapidly accumulating ice from 
every exposed surface. All night we drifted about, unable 
to venture near, but at daylight we drew in towards the 
land. What an exciting moment it was! Would our quest 
be fruitless? 

Suddenly a shout from the watch greeted my ears, and a 
joyful cry of “There’s her spars away on the lee bowl ” 

“She hasn’t canted over much, either,” said the skipper, 
as we drew in near enough to see round the point of a big 
island. "And what’s more, no sea is going to get in there 
to hurt her.” 

She was set up so high on the rocks, and seemed so trim¬ 
looking for a wreck, that we were all mad to go aboard her 
at once. But she was beset about with ice, and after we had 
anchored as near as we dared go, it took our boats a long 
time to get alongside her. When at last, we climbed over her 
sides we found that instead of the confusion that a hastily 
abandoned wreck would suggest, perfect order reigned on 
deck. Hatches were not only closed, but firmly sealed. 
Evidently no cargo had been jettisoned to lighten the ship. 
Every door was neatly closed. The once broken rudder chain 
had been carefully repaired. The ends of such ropes as were 
left were all well fastened. One block from the dismantled 
running rigging which was loose on deck, was carefully 
marked in indelible pencil “top-gallant halyard,” as if some 
lubber who did not know how to re-set square rigging had 
labelled it, with the intention of putting it in its right place 
next spring. But, oddest of all, only the starboard pump was 
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in running order, and the brass-work necessary to work the 
other was on the shelf in the round-house. 

The statement that the ship was only abandoned to save 
the lives of the crew was patently a false one. There was some 
little water in the well, but after thawing out the pumps 
and pumping for four hours the Maggie was dry again. 

Not an hour was to be lost if we were to get our prize 
south that winter. So while the skipper took soundings round 
the vessel to find the best way to haul her off, the diver was 
sent down to examine the damage to the hull. Meanwhile 
another party worked with a boat at each hatch, carrying 
the undamaged fish cargo over to the hold of our steamer 
and so perceptibly lightening the abandoned ship. 

By the following night, though the constantly making ice 
bothered us a good deal, the big anchors had been laid out 
and a line hauled taut to the ship winches. The diver’s 
sketch of the ship’s bottom showed she was only chafed in 
the neighbourhood of her forefoot, and that at high .tide she 
was now only aground forward. It would be high tide next 
day at eleven. All the fish had now been moved from the 
forward hatch of the vessel. 

At last the fated hour arrived. “All hands on the winches,” 
shouted the skipper. Tighter and tighter the stout warps 
strained. “Give it her, boys, only one more.” “Now—now, 
jump on the levers”—and then a creak, a shiver, a long- 
drawn groan, and the good ship Maggie once more floated 
free. 

To break into the store, rig the vessel, revictual her, and 
replace all things necessary for a long voyage lost us yet an¬ 
other precious day. All night long our crew stuck doggedly 
at work. At length, having appointed our mate as captain 
on board the wreck and giving him two watches for his prize 
crew, we tried the most serious task of all, the “limbering 
up.” The two great anchor chains fastened to the main 
mast were drawn through the hawse pipes and securely 
spliced to the ends of our doubly twisted steel-wire hawsers. 

Slowly we towed out in the early dawn, a strong head¬ 
wind blowing off the frozen land. By night a heavy sea was 
running and the Maggie was plunging into it at the full 
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length of both hawsers streaming astern—one-sixth of a mile 
behind us—so that even the bright mast headlights which 
we had given her were invisible for long periods together. 

In spite of all our indomitable skipper's care, one of the 
hawsers parted, and was only repaired after anxious 
manoeuvring. Often, as we learned afterwards from the prize 
crew, the ship lurched so heavily into the seas that it was 
impossible for anyone to live on deck. Indeed, even her lofty 
jib-boom was broken by her diving. 

On the fourth morning we made the land, coming in 
upon it through a driving blizzard of snow and sleet. We 
were glad enough to haul in under its welcome shelter and 
nose our way along till the familiar Narrows of St. John’s 
Harbour opened up once again. It was only then that we 
dared count victory ours; and we steamed into the desired 
haven with all our bunting flying. 

Captain Flowers was found guilty of “wilfully casting 
away the ship with the purpose to defraud the underwriters.” 
Four years’ imprisonment was the sentence -which the Court 
imposed, but death released the old man long before his 
term was finished. The saloon “down North ” has remained 
closed through all these intervening years. As to the Maggie, 
she lived many a long day to sail our northern seas and re¬ 
deem a reputation which had been so nearly lost for her on 
the Dusky Island. 



THE PLIGHT OF THE N 23 
from 

Beyond Horizons 
By Lincoln Ellsworth 

The first attempt to reach the North Pole by air was the ill- 
fated balloon journey made in 1893 by Andree, Strindberg 
and Frcenkel, whose bodies were not discovered until 1930. 
In 1924 the Oxford University Expedition to Spitsbergen 
experimented with the use of the aeroplane in Arctic con¬ 
ditions, and the following year an attempt was made to reach 
the North Pole in two Dornier flying-boats, the N 24 and the 
N 25. The aviators were Amundsen, Riiser-Larsen and 
F.eucht in N 2.5, Lincoln Ellsworth, Omdal mid Dietrichson 
in N 24. On 2 1st May, 1923, the two planes left Kings Bay 
in Spitsbergen. They flew north for eight hours, the time 
estimated to bring them to the Pole, and then landed in the 
first big open “lead” in order to take observations as to their 
exact whereabouts. Strong winds had retarded them and they 
were 120 miles from the Pole. Before they could get away 
the lead closed up. Although the planes were only three 
miles apart they were separated by high hummocks of ice 
and at first completely hidden from one another. The N 24 
was wrecked and Ellsworth and his two companions had to 
work desperately hard to prevent it sinking with its store of 
precious fuel. Then they attempted to reach the N 25 which 
was seriously threatened by the pack ice. 

★ 

Something akin to a miracle had been taking place. The 
ice movement, imperceptible as the movement of an hour- 
hand yet just as obvious, had grown stronger during the 
night of 25-26th May, and by morning the two planes had 
drifted within half a mile and in full sight of each other. 
Furthermore, the pressure ridges and heavy block ice that 
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had floated between had all moved out, leaving- a snow-field 
still rough but low. 

Here I may insert that in all the drifting that followed, 
the two ships never drew far apart. To that fact we owed 
our lives, since it enabled us to salvage the petrol, food, and 
other supplies from the disabled N 24. 

Through our field-glasses we could now plainly identify 
the figures of Amundsen, Riiser-Larsen, and Feucht. We 
heard the hum of the N 25's motors, saw the blur of her 
propellers, saw Amundsen rock the wing up and down as if 
trying to break the hull loose from ice—but it did not budge. 
It still seemed to have its nose up against that berg of old 
ice. Amundsen signalled us to make a new attempt to join 
him, since there was good hope of extricating the N 25. 
Making up heavy packs of eighty pounds per man, we sig¬ 
nalled Amundsen that we were coming, and started out. 

Well aware that the crossing of the new ice on the big 
lead would be precarious, we only shoved our feet loosely 
into our skis so that we could shake free if ire fell into the 
water. We reached the edge of the lead and gingerly tested 
it. It seemed solid enough. Solid or no, we had to take the 
chance. If we were ever to get back to civilisation again, we 
must unite our entire resources and -work as a six-man team, 
and that at once. 

We started out over the thin ice, separating to spread out 
our weight. Omdal went first, carefully shuffling one ski 
out ahead and carefully bringing up the other, as he felt his 
way. I followed, using the same tactics. Dietrichson came 
last. At this point we were out of sight of the N 25, an em¬ 
bankment of snow hummocks separating the lead from the 
plane’s position. 

All at once Dietrichson yelled behind me. Before I could 
turn my head, Omdal also cried out and disappeared, as 
though swallowed up by the earth. At the same instant I 
felt the ice sag under my skis. I slid sideways. The fact that 
there was a frozen-in block of thick ice right there enables 
me to tell this story now. Crawling on my stomach, partly 
on this safe raft, partly on the new ice, I reached my skis 
out to Dietrichson. He grabbed the ends and I pulled him 
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in, breaking ice with his chest, until I could get hold of 
his pack. Then I managed to drag him partly out upon my 
cake, where he lay, panting and exhausted. 

Next I turned my attention to Omdal. His head showed 
above water and he was calling hoarsely—in English, as it 
startled me later to realise—“I’m gone I I’m gone I’’ Gone 
he almost was. I spread out as widely as I could and wriggled 
towards him, pushing my skis out ahead. He caught them 
with the frantic haste of a drowning man. I pulled him 
through breaking ice until his pack was in reach. Then, 
partly supported by the firm ice, I could do no more and 
merely held on. Omdal was nearly unconscious. Blood 
trickled from his mouth, for he had broken off five front 
teeth on the ski-points and ice edges. The strong current 
beneath swept his legs under the ice. 

Dietrichson recovered enough strength to crawl over and 
hold Omdal while I cut off the man’s heavy pack. Then the 
two of us managed to drag him out on our cake. Those at 
the N 25 had heard our cries. They strapped on skis and 
started to fight towards us, but before they could get far all 
three of us appeared among the hummocks. 

They saw two of us floundering through snow almost 
waist-deep. Dietrichson and Omdal had lost their skis in the 
accident, which, in view of the possibility of a long journey 
over the Arctic ice, was a sheer calamity. Omdal was so badly 
done up that I had let him have my skis. We left his pack 
to be recovered later. Crawling from cake to cake, Dietrich¬ 
son and I had managed to cross the rest of the lead safely, 
Omdal following us. 

Five days had wrought a shocking change in Amundsen. 
Sleepless toil and anxiety had graven in his face lines that 
seemed to age him ten years. In all his many adventures in 
the polar regions, I doubt if he had ever been in such peril 
as this or under such a strain. Yet in his manner he was his 
same old self, cool, clear-headed, resourceful. The first thing 
to do was get Dietrichson and Omdal into dry clothes, warm 
them with hot chocolate, and let them rest a while. We also 
bandaged Omdal’s swollen and lacerated hands. 

All the while we were hearing of our comrades’ experi- 
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ences, and we learned for the first time about ihe engine 
cutting out, due to a break in an air-intake. Feucht had since 
repaired it, and the engine was functioning. Our own eyes 
showed us that the N 25 had not crashed into the ice-wall 
as we had thought. At the base of this cliff projected an old 
floe of firm but much thinner ice. The N 25 had nosed up 
on this and stopped without shearing a rivet. She was as 
ready for flight as ever. 

But her position was dangerous. The lead in which she 
had found room to land had closed until there was now not 
enough water to launch a row-boat in. The squeezing, too, 
had locked the plane tightly in the grip of the ice. But 
Amundsen would not let us do anything to free her that 
day. At the N 24 we had been snatching food and rest as we 
could and paying little attention to day and night, but 
Amundsen was already enforcing an orderly routine in his 
camp—fixed hours for meals, for work and sleep, and for 
smoking and talking. He knew there was no quicker way 
to break men down under strain than to allow them to live 
haphazardly. An ordered existence, moreover, engendered 
confidence. This calm and unhurried way of doing things 
seemed to symobilize the ability of intelligence to overcome 
the inimical forces of nature. 

By the time we had stowed the supplies we had brought 
and Dietrichson and Omdal had recovered, it was late after¬ 
noon. We elected Omdal our cook, inasmuch as he now had 
no engines to attend to, and celebrated our reunion by hav¬ 
ing hot pemmican broth that evening. Usually we made pem- 
mican soup only at noon and drank hot chocolate mornings 
and evenings. When we confessed to Amundsen that we had 
not been sleeping, he ordered us all to bed as soon as we had 
eaten. That night we disposed ourselves as best we could in 
the tent and aboard the tilted aeroplane and awoke in the 
morning much refreshed. 

The next day we devoted entirely to moving the N 25 
to a place of safety. The ice that half supported her was 
a tongue jutting out from a field or old cake several acres 
in extent lying beyond the miniature berg, which had frozen 
into it. To be able to slide the ship up on to this cake, we 
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did as we had done at the N 27—hacked out a ramp. Our 
tools were pitiful—the ice-anchor, one two-pound pocket 
safety-axe, and three wooden shovels. We even took our 
sheath-knives and lashed them to the ends of slci-poles to 
make ice-picks. Yet with these implements Amundsen esti¬ 
mated later that we removed three hundred tons of solid ice 
during the twenty-five days of our imprisonment together. 

It took us all day to make the ramp, clear a level run-way 
on the ice-cake, and chop and shake the N 25 loose from the 
ice that gripped her. Then, as Feucht opened both engines 
out wide, the rest of us pushed and pulled, and the aeroplane 
slid up on top, out of immediate danger from the screwing 
pack-ice. 

This was 27 th May. That night we began to occupy the 
plane itself as a camp, thus escaping the continuous day¬ 
light, which was growing hateful to all of us. Amundsen and 
I occupied the cockpit, covering the top with canvas. The 
main compartment of the hull served as kitchen, dining¬ 
room, and dormitory for Dietrichson, Feucht, and Omdal. 
They laid skis across the floor to hold themselves off .the frosty 
metal floor. Riiser-Larsen crawled back into the tail, where 
it was dark. 

We spent the next day, 28th May, in relative idleness, 
scouting for leads or level ice for a take-off and making 
various observations. The reader must remember that we 
were still expecting some lead to open that would give our 
ship ample water. We had reason to expect it. Every polar 
explorer had told of the constantly opening leads in Arctic 
ice during summer. At any hour, therefore, the wind might 
shift to the north, the ice would part, and we would soon 
be on our way back to Spitzbergen. 

We took our first soundings of the ocean. Our sounding 
apparatus was a light-weight device working on the echo 
principle and made specially for us in Germany. A sea micro¬ 
phone connected with headphones, a battery set with a 
detonating cartridge of trinol, and a stop-watch were all there 
was to it. The observer timed the interval between the 
explosion and the return of the echo from the bottom. We 
took two soundings as a check on each other, but both times 
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the echo came up in exactly live seconds. Sound travels 
much faster in sea-water than in the air—nearly a mile 
a second. Five seconds indicated an approximate depth of 
13,500 feet. 

Curiously, the mountains near the South Pole are just 
about that high. It seems almost as if a great fist had struck 
the earth at the North Pole during a malleable stage, denting 
it in two miles or more and causing a corresponding bulge 
at the opposite end of the axis. 

A sextant observation that day showed us to be twelve 
miles south of our landing-point. Thus, besides the eddying 
motion of the ice, the whole pack was drifting along. We 
hoped it might carry us down where we would find game. 
How we regretted now not having shot that seal! 

On 29th May Dietrichson, Omdal, and I took the sledge 
and canoe and skied to the N 24 to salvage the petrol and 
remaining provisions aboard her. Though the two planes 
were remaining close together, it was a hard journey, as we 
had to take a circuitous route to avoid ridges, with always 
the chance of dropping through a snow bridge into a crevasse. 
At the N 24 we cut out one of the empty petrol-tanks and 
pumped it full from the others. We also stripped the hull of 
everything portable. It made a heavy load to drag. The 
roughness of the return journey splintered one of the stout 
ski-runners of the sledge, thus further shortening our chances 
of getting out on foot. Then, on the return trip, we found 
that a new lead had opened across our path, too wide to 
cross with the sledge or even to jump. We had to leave the 
supplies there and cross with the canoe. Fortunately the lead 
closed again that night, and next day Dietrichson and Omdal 
brought in the sledge alone. 

But the wind persisted from the south, squeezing in the 
polar pack. The bitter cold continued—always around fifteen 
degrees Fahrenheit. The duralumin walls and ceiling of the 
hull compartment glittered with hoar frost from our breaths. 
The heat from the Primus stove melted it, and it dripped 
down on our heads. The new ice froze thick in the leads 
that resisted pressure. O11 31st May, when we had been 
prisoners for ten days, our chances for launching the plane 
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were no better than they had been the day we landed. At 
last we had to face realities. 

We took an inventory that day. The brightest item was 
our fuel—enough and to spare for a flight back to Spitz- 
bergen. We had conserved food and had ample, assuming 
that we could get into the air before the end of a month. 
But what reason had we to guide ourselves by that assump¬ 
tion? The optimism we had all been trying to show was 
false optimism. The chances were far likelier that in the 
end we would be left with the desperate expedient of trying 
to reach the coast of Greenland on foot and in the canoes. 

“It is a hard journey,” said Amundsen, “but it can be 
done." 

Privately, I doubted it. Years in the wilderness and on 
mountain trails had inured me to hard travel, yet I con¬ 
sidered that if I could make one hundred miles over that ice 
before I collapsed, it would be the supreme physical feat of 
my life. And if we ever reached Greenland, what then? 
Nobody cared to raise that point. A desolate coast, un¬ 
inhabited, unvisited, perhaps gameless, and we would arrive 
without food, perhaps even without shelter, perhaps in ter¬ 
rible physical condition as well. 

But men fight for their lives to the last inch, and we had 
to begin at once to prepare either for that journey or for 
a much longer stay on the ice than any of us had contem¬ 
plated. To that end, Amundsen, as commander, put us on a 
ration of one-half pound of food per man per day, which was 
something less than half the ration Peary fed his dogs on his 
dash to the Pole over this same ice. 

Furthermore, the commander ordered, until 15th June 
we would make supreme efforts to put N 25 into the air. 
There were three possibilities. The long-hoped-for lead might 
open, and that would solve everything. We might find smooth 
ice or frozen snow of sufficient extent to allow the ship to 
take off. Or we might clear a run-way for the take-off. The 
last seemed by far the likeliest eventuality, but with our poor 
implements it also seemed a superhuman task. 

On 15th June that order would come to an end, and 
every man of the expedition would become his own master. 
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electing which he would do—stay with the ship or start for 
Greenland. As for Amundsen himself, he preferred to remain 
on the ice. He had faith in the Arctic’s seasonal behaviour. 
Sooner or later the wind would come to the north and the 
leads would open. He asked the rest of us to vote. What was 
my choice? 

As Amundsen spoke, the poet Swinburne’s line came to 
me: 

Where Faith abides, though Hope be put to flight. 

Reason and common sense had all but driven hope away, 
but faith remained. As I looked at my comrades, strong, 
cool-headed men, I could not believe that we would be de¬ 
feated. I knew that we would win through, and I think we 
all shared this blind faith—or all but one of us. 

A change had been coming over Feucht, our German 
engine mechanic. He had fallen into a mood of black des¬ 
pondency and presented the very picture of defeatism. In 
justice to Feucht, I must state that he came on the expedition 
at a moment’s notice, with no knowledge of the conditions 
he must confront. Riiser-Larsen had engaged another 
mechanic, but at the eleventh hour the Dornier-Wal company 
sent Feucht, because of his great skill with engines—a skill 
which he proved in the Far North. 

Nor am I reproaching him with cowardice. During the 
days that followed I never heard him utter any word of fear, 
and I doubt if he felt fear. He was seized with an attack of 
melancholia—a disease no more avoidable than any other 
disease. His black mood persisted even after we escaped, for 
he insisted that Spitzbergen was only the bleak coast of some 
island where we would go on to meet the fate we had eluded 
on the ice. 

In answer to Amundsen, I said I would prefer to wait 
until 14th June before making a decision. It seemed insane 
to start on a desperate foot journey, leaving idle nine hundred 
horse-power that could fly us back to civilization in eight 
hours. On the other hand, staying might mean seeing the 
food dwindle until death came by starvation. Not that—I 
should prefer to end it on my feet, making a fight. 

F 
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Riiser-Larsen’s turn was next. That sturdy Norwegian 
said with calm finality: “I will not stay here and die.” 

Dietrichson? My pilot thought he would stay with the 
N 25. Omdal? Omdal would go with the majority. Feucht? 
That man of shops and machinery muttered that he would 
not walk a step, even if everyone else went. 

Riiser-Larsen was indefatigable. He seemed to take upon 
his shoulders the full responsibility of putting the ship into 
the air. He had picked out the model and felt certain that 
the bi'oad hull of the Dornier-Wal would so distribute the 
weight that the ship would rise out of snow itself. Yet when 
he tried it alone, with the ship empty, he could not reach 
a greater speed than thirty miles per hour, and sixty miles 
per hour was the N 25's flying speed. 

Just on the other side of the floe on which rested the 
N 25 was a very long lead which had never closed since we 
had been there and which was now solidly frozen over. On 
the morning of 1st June Riiser-Larsen, always out investigat¬ 
ing, chopped a hole through this ice and discovered it was 
eight inches thick. He returned to us with something as near 
enthusiasm as his phlegmatic nature would permit him. This 
ice, he felt certain, would bear up the weight of the plane. 
It would be no great work to chop out lumps and clear 
a sufficient runway. There seemed to be good prospects that 
salvation was near. 

With a definite goal to work for now, we all set about 
it with a will. It was necessary to construct a ramp from the 
floe to the lead ice, a drop of six feet. This we did by dragging 
in heavy blocks of ice for a foundation, filling in around 
these with smaller lumps, then levelling it with fine ice, 
which we broke up with our tools, and finally shovelling on 
a good surface of snow, which we packed down and allowed 
to freeze. It took us two days to build the ramp and level 
off fifteen hundred feet of lead ice ahead. 

Meanwhile, that first night we established a new practice. 
It occurred to us that temporary leads, large enough for a 
take-off, might be opening at night, when we were asleep, 
closing again before morning. We could not bear the thought 
of even the possibility of such a tragedy, so we established 
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a night patrol. Each man took his turn, ski-ing round and 
round our floe, watching for open water. 

At 5 p.m. on 2nd June we were ready for the start. We 
had our ship fuelled, and all our supplies were aboard. I 
will not say we were excited or that our hearts beat high 
with anticipation, for that would not be true. A sort of blessed 
apathy had seized us, as, I have since discovered, it always 
seizes men under strain in polar regions, and we accepted 
everything with indifference, the good with the bad. 

Methodically we took our places in the N 25. Amundsen 
had the observer's seat. Riiser-Larsen and Dietrichson were 
in the pilot’s cockpit. I stayed with Feucht and Omdal in the 
engine gondola. It was Riiser-Larsen’s plan to hit the head 
of the ramp fast and drop down to the lead at high speed, 
since then there would be less danger of the new ice breaking 
under us; but with its load aboard and having to mash down 
three-foot snow, the plane could only crawl under full power. 
We slid down the ramp, but the ship’s narrow nose, with 
nearly four tons of weight behind it, simply sagged through 
the eight-inch ice. Riiser-Larsen opened the engines wide, 
hoping she’d climb out, but we only broke a channel. 

When we had moved about three thousand feet in this 
fashion, Riiser-Larsen gave up and shut off; the power, and 
we prepared to spend the night in the lead. It was Amund¬ 
sen’s turn at the outside patrol. Hours later we were 
awakened by pounding on the hull and Amundsen’s voice 
yelling that the plane was being crushed. I could plainly 
hear the grinding of ice against the metal sides. We jumped 
out into the midnight sunshine; and while the two mechanics 
threw out supplies, the rest of us rocked the hull up and 
down to let the ice-pressure in under it, Presently she was 
up on solid stuff, but it was a narrow escape. We all thought 
for a while that the ship would be crushed. The end of our 
fury of effort brought from Riiser-Larsen one of his rare 
remarks. 

“Another chapter for our book,’’ he said. 

That same night, before the sun had swung round to its 
morning position, summer abruptly set in. The temperature 
rose to the freezing-point, and from that time on hovered 
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there. A heavy fog rose, and after that we were never entirely 
free from fog. A mild breeze blew only strong enough to 
unfold our Norwegian flag. Indeed, if anything impressed 
us in those polar waters, it was the equable summer climate— 
one day exactly like another. It thawed slightly when the 
sun was in its day sector, it froze slightly when the sun was 
north. 

I will not tire the reader with detailed accounts of our 
numerous attempts to get into the air and our equally 
numerous disappointments—the runways we hacked and 
hewed in the ice of this same long lead, only to feel the hull 
break through each time it slid on them. There were frantic 
periods when the ice closed in on us and we had to work 
like mad to pull the ship out in time. The squeeze the hull 
had taken that first time and its subsequent encounters with 
the ice loosened plates, and it began to leak. After that we 
pitched our tents on the floes and removed our most vital 
supplies when the plane was floating in the lead. 

Fog stayed with us, but it was usually so thin that we 
could see the disc of the sun through it. Its actinic power 
was still there. Dripping with sweat, we removed our dark 
glasses, only to pay the penalty of snow blindness. I was 
totally blind in one eye for a whole day. Dietrichson was par¬ 
ticularly susceptible. He had to lie with bandaged eyes for 
two days, suffering acutely from conjunctivitis. 

One of our failures was especially heart-breaking—or 
would have been heart-breaking if our minds and senses had 
not been dulled by the very monotony of failure. In plough¬ 
ing through the network of frozen leads, we had worked near 
to the N 24 —so near that one night Amundsen and I pitched 
our tent on the floe that buoyed up our abandoned ship. 
That beautiful new mechanism was a sad sight. She had 
listed over, and one wing was solidly frozen into the floe. 
Indeed, she was so firmly held that we took away her ice- 
anchor to serve us as a pick. 

On the opposite side of this floe was the head of a lead 
which, after an examination, Riiser-Larsen thought offered 
us the best chance for a take-off he had discovered. The ice 
of the lead was thick and fairly smooth, but the chief ad- 
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vantage of this lead was its narrowness. Our pilot thought 
that a narrow lead might hold better. We cleared a runway, 
loaded ourselves aboard the N 25 once more, and slid down 
to the new ice. To our great satisfaction, the ice held! 

Riiser-Larsen gave her the gun, and we gathered speed 
almost as swiftly as we had at Kings Bay. It was tricky work, 
though, because of the nai'rowness of the passage. About 
two-thirds of the way down our runway, the lead widened 
and curved slightly. We hoped to be in the air before we 
reached this point, and we almost made it. Then, realizing 
that he would have to round the bend on the surface, Riiser- 
Larsen was forced to throttle down rather than risk a skid 
that would send us crashing to complete disaster against the 
side ice. As we slackened speed, the nose of the ship broke 
through, the tail lifted, and we stuck in that position. 

We all jumped out to chop ice and bring the hull down 
on an even keel. Then we saw that the lead was closing fast, 
and it took sharp work to get the ship out of the trap. 

Routine camp existence went dully on amid these dis¬ 
appointments. We became a terrible-looking crew. We lived 
in our clothes day and night, and, though often wet with 
sweat, we never bathed and seldom even washed. There was 
no time to w r aste on melting snow and heating water, and 
no fuel to waste, if we had had the time. Our hair became 
matted, our beards grew unkempt and stubby, until we 
resembled so many tramps in a hobo jungle. The sun-glare 
through the mist burned our skin black. We were haggard 
and drawn from a starvation diet and killing work. 

The morning and evening mugs of hot chocolate were 
twin tastes of paradise. Little things became irritating. It 
seemed a sort of personal grievance to the rest of us that 
Amundsen never drank any water. The pemmican made us 
all thirsty, but Amundsen drank only the chocolate. It was 
exasperating, too, to see him swallow the liquid boiling, as 
if it were nothing. We were all developing “polar nerves.” 
If we had been talkative men, retailing experiences and life 
stories over and over again, I’m sure w r e would have been 
at each other’s throats. But I have noticed that all men, what¬ 
ever their nationality, grow silenL under a long strain in the 
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polar regions and commune with their own thoughts, if in¬ 
deed they can be said to have thoughts. Norwegians are par¬ 
ticularly taciturn. I never heard one in our party express a 
word of discouragement or, with the exception of Amundsen, 
a word of hope. 

As leader, Amundsen expressed a steady confidence, 
though in no obnoxiously cheerful tvay. After our evening 
meal he and I usually took a turn together on skis around 
the ice, looking for fresh leads. On those occasions I some¬ 
times asked him what he thought of our situation. He ad¬ 
mitted that the outlook was not good, but then added what 
he had said when he first told me of the miraculous escape 
of his little Gjoa from the Arctic reef: “When it is darkest, 
there is always light ahead.” That was as far as his spoken 
optimism went. 

Trivialities became obsessions. Mine was the management 
of my malted-milk tablets. When I had seen these packed 
on the ships at Spitzbergen, I had rather despised them as 
mere confections, but now they became precious to me. Every 
night after chocolate, each man received a dole of ten milk 
tablets. I always took mine to bed in my sleeping-bag. As I 
hacked at ice and snow during the day, I would think for 
hours about those pastilles. If I could just save out one or 
two each night and hide them away, the night would come 
when I could have a feast. I never managed to carry out this 
plan. I was troubled with insomnia, and it always took my 
tenth malted-milk tablet to give me enough stomach Com¬ 
fort to induce sleep. 

Amundsen and I took our secret resentment out on poor 
Feucht. That man, always glooming in a sort of waking night¬ 
mare or hopeless reverie, seemed a living reproach to us. 
When the rest of us were down on our knees chopping at 
ice, we would see Feucht leaning on his ski-staff and simply 
staring down at the snow. It took a sharp word to bring him 
to his senses. To add to his misery, he developed an abscessed 
tooth and a swollen jaw. We came upon him one day lean¬ 
ing against the plane’s hull as he tried to extract the tooth 
with a monkey-wrench. The rest of us helped him complete 
a most rough-and-ready piece of dental surgery. 
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No minor tribulation was the fact that we ran out of 
tobacco. The planes could have carried a greater weight from 
Spitzbergen. How we regretted not having brought more 
tobaccol The only tobacco left was some strong navy twist 
that Riiser-Larsen had in his rucksack. He generously shared 
this with the rest of us. We rationed it to ourselves as stingily 
as we did food, limiting each man to one pipeful a day. The 
great moment came after the evening meal. Riiser-Larsen 
got out his twist tobacco, moistened it with snow water to 
make it burn more slowly, and then whittled a few scraps 
into each man’s hand. These had to be rolled out loose be¬ 
tween one’s palms and then packed into the pipe. It was 
fearfully strong. We all hiccupped after smoking. 

Feucht, lost in his black dream, stuck out his hand for 
tobacco, too. He rolled it as if he were not aware of what 
he was doing, dropping flakes of it in the snow. The sight 
drove Amundsen furious. 

"The man does not want that tobacco at all,” he would 
rage to me afterwards. “He just takes it to bother us—so 
it will not last so long.” 

Poor Feucht! I don’t suppose he had the slightest idea 
he was annoying Amundsen. 

I had a secret subtle revenge that I practised on Feucht. 
When we ate in the plane’s compartment he always squatted 
opposite me. Besides the mug of chocolate and the malted- 
milk tablets, our ration gave us three oat biscuits. I slyly 
hid two of my biscuits in my parka, then pretended to eat, 
though I was only nibbling on the third one. I was waiting 
for Feucht to get through with his. Feucht and his biscuits 
got terribly on my nerves. His crime, in my eyes, was that 
he was careless about the crumbs! The rest of us caught our 
crumbs in one hand and dabbed them all up with our 
tongues. Feucht let his fall unheeded. 

When Feucht had finished eating, I surreptitiously fished 
my biscuits out of my parka and munched them, being 
ostentatious about it. That seemed to make me feel superior 
to Feucht. By finishing my biscuits last, I convinced myself 
that I got more to eat than he did, and that gave me great 
satisfaction. Yet again, I don’t suppose the man even noticed it. 
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Such are the conceits and aberrations apt to fret men’s 
nerves when their lives hang long in the balance and they 
are cold and starved. But besides taking offence, I could, it 
seemed, also give it. One morning Amundsen said to me, a 
little maliciously, I thought: 

“Ellsworth, what makes you sigh so much in your sleep? 
You are always heaving those big sighs. They keep me 
awake.” 

I was struck with astonishment and shame, I didn’t know 
I was doing such a thing, though I did have vague recollec¬ 
tions, when I awoke from troubled sleep, of having had diffi¬ 
culty with my breathing. What caused it, I don’t know, for 
I never lost heart—not at any minute. 

Could it have been some monster, long ago shackled into 
the deepest dungeon of my being, stirring and struggling for 
expression while its captor was sunk in the unconsciousness 
of sleep? 

6th June. We had been on the ice fifteen days-, and our 
position was as hopeless as ever. No lead had yet exposed 
water broad enough for a seaplane’s run. The ice of the 
frozen leads would not bear the weight of the ship. The 
plane could not reach flying speed on the snow. 

Nine days to 15th June, when we must take the supreme 
decision. Riiser-Larsen had already announced his intention 
to start for Greenland on 15th June—on foot. If one man 
went with him, the remaining four might not be able to 
launch the N 25, if the providential lead appeared. If that 
man happened to be Dietrichson, there would be no pilot 
left with the ship. It was becoming evident that we must 
all set out on that frightful journey. I didn’t like to think 
about 15th June. 

Wings brought us into the trap; wings must carry us out, 
if we were ever to see civilization again. That was the only 
conclusion common-sense could draw. We still had left our 
third alternative, the superhuman one of clearing a runway 
on the old thick ice of the floes. But in fifteen days of moving 
around we had not seen a floe big enough to serve as a 
flying field. 

A dense fog shrouded the ice on the morning of 6th June. 
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As soon as they had swallowed their breakfast chocolate, 
Riiser-Larsen and Dietrichson strapped on their skis, growled 
a word or two of farewell, and disappeared into the smother. 
They were off on a do-or-die hunt for what might well prove 
to be the unfindable—an ice-cake that would serve our for¬ 
lorn purpose. 

The rest of us stayed with the N 25, which floated in the 
lead channel we had last broken—the last we were going 
to break. Now and then one of us pumped out water enter¬ 
ing through the leaky joints of the mistreated hull. Amund¬ 
sen and I wrote in our diaries, took a sounding through 
the lead, snapped a few pictures when the fog thinned at 
noon. Feucht brooded within his own spiritual fog. Omdal 
wiped and greased the engines. With some apprehension we 
noticed that the lead was slowly closing. Omdal started the 
Therm-X heaters to warm the engines ready for a quick 
pull. 

Late in the afternoon Riiser-Larsen and Dietrichson re¬ 
turned, and we knew by their faces that they bore good news. 
Ski-ing in thick fog, they had had but little luck, but during 
a short break after noon they saw a big cake shining in the 
distant sunlight. They made their way to it, explored it, and 
estimated its north-and-south diameter at three hundred 
yards. This was none too long for a runway; but, on hard ice 
and lightened of all excess cargo, the ship might fly in that 
distance. 

The good news was not entirely unmitigated. In the first 
place, this ice-cake was more than half a mile away. Between 
it and our lead lay two floes separated by wide crevasses. 
These would have to be bridged. One pressure ridge lay as 
a barrier wall across the route. In addition, we had to lift 
the ship out of the lead and upon the first floe. And when 
we reached the big cake, the problem of a runway had still 
to be solved. 

In other words, we were confronted with a job of Arctic 
road-building. Instead of rock, gravel, and cement, our road- 
metal was ice and snow. For tools we had such things as frail 
wooden shovels and sheath-knives tied to the ends of ski- 
poles. And it was no one-car lane we were called upon to 
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construct, but a way wide enough to accommodate the sixty- 
foot spread of an aeroplane’s wings. 

Because of the menacing movement of the ice, the main 
body of the pack now being only thirty feet away, we de¬ 
cided to move the plane up on top of the first floe that night. 
It was well we did, for during the night solid ice moved in 
where the N 25 had been. We started the engines and worked 
slowly up the lead to the point where we must build our 
ramp. By midnight we had the plane up safely on Floe 
Number 1. For our six hours of heavy toil we rewarded our¬ 
selves with a mug of hot chocolate apiece. That night we 
set no outside watch. Every man crawled into his sleeping- 
bag and fell instantly into a veritable coma of exhaustion. 

Next morning we were up early and at it again. We 
tackled first the most stupendous work we had yet under¬ 
taken—the cutting of the passage through the pressure ridge. 
It was a wall of ice fifteen feet thick. It took us an entire day 
to accomplish this—bitter work, on our knees, chopping with 
the pocket axe and the ice anchors, our legs wet to the skin 
from the melting ice, our hands, always soaking in icy brine, 
red, raw, and swollen from handling the tools. The levelling 
of sixty feet of this wall accounted for a great percentage 
of the three hundred tons of ice Amundsen estimated we 
moved during our stay. 

The bridges across the crevasses required less gruelling- 
work, but offered much more hazard and excitement. These 
chasms in the ice were really narrow leads, with open or 
thinly-skimmed water at the bottom. It was a question of 
filling them up with ice until we gained a solid surface level 
with the floes. 

"We floated in big blocks as a foundation, hoping they 
might freeze in position. On top of these we threw down 
blocks we could drag or carry in our arms. As the upper 
weight increased, the foundation ice sank, so that we had 
to heave in a far greater quantity of ice than the mere cubic 
volume of the crevasse itself. It was also necessary to build 
the bridges extra wide, since the sides tended to slide off. 

When we had a bridge level and bound it with packed 
snow, though it supported the six of us, there was every 
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reason to believe that it would sag down under the weight 
of the plane. Therefore, it was necessary to send the ship 
across with all the speed its engines could muster through 
the snow. Moreover, it had to stop almost instantly on the 
other side. There was always danger of the crevasse opening 
wider and destroying our bridge, so we could spare no time 
to remove ice blocks and level a coasting runway ahead. 

Riiser-Larsen took the N 25 across the bridges alone, the 
rest of us holding lines attached to the tail, ready to dig 
in our heels and brake when the ship was over. Thus we 
negotiated both safely, and before supper-time on 8th June 
our plane stood at last on the lip of the big cake. 

I have neglected to mention that this floe was south of 
the original position of the N 25 in the frozen lead. There¬ 
fore, the plane rested at the northern end of our proposed 
runway. This was favourable for the take-off, since the wind 
still continued to blow from the south. Riiser-Larsen had 
never lost belief in the essential ability of the seaplane to 
rise from snow. The wind blowing rather briskly that after¬ 
noon, he wanted to give it the chance then and there. I think 
none of us had much confidence, but we agreed. God knows, 
nobody wanted to stay there a moment longer than we had 
to. 

We went over the course with our chopping implements, 
knocking off the heads of such ice-lumps that projected 
through the snow. Then we went back to the plane and 
once more took our places. It was no use. The wind had died 
down, and the engines could hardly drag the hull through 
the sodden drifts. We merely bumped across the cake to 
the southern edge, stopping abruptly beside another lead 
when Riiser-Larsen shut off the power. 

We now had to face the task we had been trying to avoid 
all along—that of shovelling off two and a half feet of snow, 
heavy from thawing, and then levelling a runway in the blue 
ice below. Riiser-Larsen looked the ground over and, instead 
of taking the north-south diameter of the ice-cake, chose 
a slightly quartering course, which, he estimated, would add 
a distance of over three hundred feet to our fairway. Speak¬ 
ing in metric-system terms, we would have a runway 400 
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metres long instead of one of 300 metres. We all knew more 
or less about flying, and each must have felt in his heart that 
400 metres was none too long a run for a take-off. 

On the morning of 9th June we began this work. Our 
chopping tools were of no use to us now. We had only our 
three wooden shovels. We set out to clear the blue ice along 
a path thirty-nine feet (twelve metres) wide. But this was no 
job of cutting in with a shovel and tossing the snow to one 
side. The shoveller had to walk to one edge and then throw 
the snow far, for it was necessary to leave on each side of the 
cleared track a twenty-foot shelf to accommodate the wing 
spread. 

Three men worked with the shovels while three rested or 
tossed out big snowballs. The wet summer snow was heavy 
as lead. So weakened were we by starvation and continued 
physical strain that after a few shovelfuls a man had to stand 
and lean on his shovel, panting for breath and gazing drearily 
out over the labour ahead. At the end of our first day of 
such effort, we stared disconsolately at only a hundred feet 
or so of runway cleared. At that rate it would take us from 
ten days to two weeks to make the runway. 

To prevent the ship freezing into the wet snow, in the 
event of a cold snap, we decided to move it that evening over 
on the cleared ice. We found it impossible to turn the hull 
in the snow, ruining another pair of skis in the attempt. Then 
somebody thought of trampling down and packing the snow 
next to the hull, and presently we were all beating down 
with our feet a track to the runway. Over this, we discovered, 
the hull slid easily. 

That gave us the idea that saved us. We decided to pack 
down the entire runway. Next morning we started it. We 
adopted a system. We marked out the work in squares, and 
each man was responsible for stamping down hard every 
inch of his area. Everyone could keep busy now, and that 
evening we had the satisfaction of seeing nearly three hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet of runway completed, in addition to the 
stretch cleared the first day. We figured that we would com¬ 
plete the course in five days. 

Next morning we had the further satisfaction of observ- 
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ing thaL the packed snow had frozen to the consistency of 
brick during the night. It thawed out during the day's rise 
in temperature, but froze again the second night, and this 
succession kept up regtdarly. On the first day of trampling 
we heard a bird’s cry overhead and through the mist saw 
a little auk flying north-west. Next day two wild geese 
dropped out of the fog and lighted near the plane. Somebody 
spotted them from afar, and Dietrichson, who was a crack 
shot, crept back to the ship for the shot-gun. The 
geese seemed tame and stayed close, but this rich prize was 
too much for the famished hunter’s nerves. He fired and 
missed, and the birds flew off to the north-west. We won¬ 
dered if there were land in that direction. 

At the end of the day, 14th June, the last square inch 
of snow on the runway had been packed down. Five of us 
wearily plodded back to the N 25 at the southern end; but 
Riiser-Larsen stepped on ahead of us, carefully pacing the 
distance. At camp he greeted us with the closest approach 
to enthusiasm he had shown. He had made an error in his 
original calculation of the cake’s diameter. We had a course 
not 400 metres long but 500 metres. The rest of us had been 
too dull-witted, too sunk in fatalistic resignation to events, 
to notice the discrepancy between his estimate and the 
amount of work we had done. 

Amundsen expressed the feelings of all of us. 

“If somebody offered me a million kroner for those extra 
hundred metres,” he said, “I would not accept.” 

After our evening mugs of chocolate, we took our places 
in the plane to taxi to the northern end, to be ready to take¬ 
off into the wind early next morning, when the runway 
would be frozen. When about to start the engines, Riiser- 
Larsen suggested that instead of taxi-ing we try to fly. There 
was no telling how slippery this surface might prove to be. 
If we could get off now, why wait until morning? Amundsen 
and I nodded, and the pilot gave her the gun. 

But the runway was soft from the day’s thaw, and the 
strakes bit into it. The plane made no effort to rise. To lift, 
the wings needed a mile-a-minute speed. We did, however, 
slide at thirty-six miles an hour, which was much faster than 
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any speed we had attained before. When we stopped at the 
north end, Riiser-Larsen turned round to me and said: "I 
hope you are not disappointed, Ellsworth. We will do better 
next time.” 

I believed him. That night I had the outside watch. With 
my feet thrust loosely into the ski straps and a rifle slung 
over my shoulder on the chance that I might get a shot at 
a seal or wild goose, I shuffled round and round the big ice- 
cake. Our night patrols were doubly anxious now, since the 
floe was beginning to show signs of the protracted thaw. 
Crevasses were opening in it here and there. Should a wide 
crack run across our fairway, it would be the supreme 
tragedy. 

That night I had occasion to observe the solicitude and 
fidelity of Riiser-Larsen, his conscientious devotion to duty. 
While the others slept like the dead, several times our pilot 
drew himself up through the manhole in the plane’s deck 
to observe the wind and feel the temperature. Weary as he 
must have been, responsibility for the morrow lay so heavily 
upon him that he could not sleep soundly. 

Twice or more I visited the thermometer hanging on the 
side of the hull. We had our usual night drop in tempera¬ 
ture—three Fahrenheit degrees of frost. As the sun moved 
down into the east, the breeze freshened from the south. 
Thus dawned, to speak of it that way, 15th June, our Day 
of Decision, the day of our final trial. 

Long before it was time for me to waken my comrades, 
Riiser-Larsen dropped down over the side of the hull. To¬ 
gether we inspected the runway. Yesterday’s ruts left by our 
hull in the soft snow were now petrified grooves. The surface 
was crisp as a tile pavement. A truck would not have left 
a track in it. 

So impatient was Riiser-Larsen to start that we woke 
everybody up ahead of time and started the Primus stove 
to boil our chocolate. Riiser-Larsen kept urging us to hurry. 
The daily thaw was normally still two or three hours distant, 
but we shared an unreasoning dread that it might start 
earlier this morning. We gulped down breakfast and pre¬ 
pared for the great test. 
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The N 25 had to get off this time, that we all knew; and 
yet I think we all confidently expected her to. For now, for 
the first time, we stripped the ship of everything with which 
we could possibly dispense. Beside the runway we piled the 
expensive movie cameras, all the unexposed film, both rifles 
and one of the shot-guns, all the ammunition except one 
hundred shells, both sledges and one of the folding canoes, 
half of our provisions, all the remaining skis—leaving only 
the light snow-shoes aboard—even our field glasses. As an 
afterthought, we threw out our sealskin parkas and our stout 
ski boots, wearing only moccasins. In the mild weather the 
hull had long since dripped dry of the sea water taken in 
through its leaks. We could not have safely got rid of another 
ounce of weight. 

It was not only for the sake of a take-off that we lightened 
Lhe N 25. Riiser-Larsen was apprehensive about our fuel 
supply. We had burned plenty of petrol during our various 
movements and take-off runs. It was questionable if we had 
enough to reach Spitzbergen. We could not afford one excess 
pound of weight, since it costs fuel to fly a pound six hundred 
miles. 

We turned the ship south into the slightly quartering 
wind, and the hull slid easily on the packed frozen snow. 
Then we took our places for a long flight. Dietrichson, who 
was to do the navigation, got into the observer’s place in the 
bow. So confident was he of success that he unfolded his 
charts, ready in the cock-pit beside him. Amundsen took the 
co-pilot’s seat beside Riisei'-Larsen. This time I did not. stay 
with the mechanics in the gondola. Whether I could not bear 
to see another disappointment or had a superstitious notion 
that it was bad luck to watch, I crawled back to Riiser- 
Larsen’s sleeping-quarters in the tail of the plane, where it 
was dark and I could see nothing. 

The engines leaped into action. The hull moved, scratch¬ 
ing and grating at first, then bumping—mighty bumps, 
spaced farther and farther apart. I did not need Omdal’s 
shout, unintelligible in the tumult, to tell me that we were 
in the air. The bumping had stopped. Afterwards I found 
that we took flight in those final million-kroner 100 metres. 
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But then I did not care much. I experienced no particular 
elation, but only a dull happiness when I felt the plane lift. 
We were all beyond sharp emotions. 

In the following year Byrd succeeded in flying from King s 
Bay to the Pole and bach. At the same time Amundsen and 
Ellsworth made a second attempt in an airship, the Norge, 
piloted by General Umberto Nobile. They succeeded in 
passing over the Pole and continued on to land safely in 
Alaska, a journey of 3,393 miles in fa hours. 



BRUIN ON THE BERG 
from 

Under Sail in the Frozen North 

By Commander F. A. Worsley 

In 1925 Grettir Algarsson, a young Canadian of Icelandic 
parents, proposed to sail to Spitsbergen and from there fly 
by aeroplane to the North Pole. He offered Commander 
Worsley joint command of the expedition. While Algarsson 
commanded the aerial part, Worsley in the ship was to explore 
the area between Spitsbergen and Franz Josef Land. The 
ship was a brigantine, over fifty years old, and fitted with an 
auxiliary engine. Later the idea of the aeroplane was changed 
in favour of an airship, but after a succession of difficulties 
it was impossible to procure any form of aircraft. It was 
decided to continue with the marine side of the expedition, 
but this also nearly had to be abandoned through lack of 
money. The expedition finally sailed at the end of June 
1925. It was virtually the last journey through the Polar pack 
under sail. 

★ 

After our advance north was barred in 8o° 52' N., we 
made seven miles S.E. and then, finding lanes running N.E., 
re-entered the pack to fight through it towards Gillis Land. 
We were steadily working our way north when an unfor¬ 
tunate accident occurred. As I was turning her to avoid 
a heavy floe, the bows struck another one which threw her 
quarter suddenly against a deep, heavy mass. The ship being 
light, the tip of one blade of the propeller struck the hard 
ice with such force that the blade snapped oil at the boss. 
The shock was felt through the ship, and the heavy vibration 
that followed told what had happened. Looking over the 
stern, the damage could be easily seen. The surviving blade 
Stuck out forlornly. Full of misgiving, I told Burt to try her 
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ahead again at very slow speed, but at only one knot the 
vibration was so heavy that it made her leak aft through the 
stern-gland. 

It was evident that for practical purposes our engines 
were out of commission until we could replace the spare 
propeller. I thought of doing so in the pack, by tipping the 
ship, but the risk was too great. The ship was very strong 
but had not been built for ice pressure, as funds had not 
been equal to the purchase of a special vessel, so we stood 
east under sail alone for Franz Josef Land in the hope of 
repairing there. The idea of forcing our way to Gillis Land 
was, at present, out of the question. 

Burt and Bisset refused to “go on the dole,” but, emerging 
from the engine-room, raced aloft in glorious competition 
with the seamen and humbly hoped in time to rise to the 
giddy heights of equality with the Kings of the Sea! — 
the Salt of the Ocean! They worked well, but the names 
that Burt called the ropes and gear aloft were appalling to 
a seaman’s ears, or a parson’s, for that matter. 

Whenever the ice barred our way, we sounded, and then 
the zoologist lowered his dredge and brought up strange and 
beautiful as well as very ugly creatures from the depths. 
This exploration of the ocean floor, as it proceeded, proved 
that we had discovered a submarine plain between the N. 
of Spitzbergen and Franz Josef Land. This northward exten¬ 
sion of the European Continental Shelf had been suspected, 
but never proved before. Its average depth was about 100 
fathoms, with a valley of over 200 fathoms 40 miles north of 
Great Island. 

We had been doing a great deal of sounding, and about 
this time I unwisely told the wardroom members of our old 
song in the War, “Grousing, grousing, grousing, always 
(soldier words!) grousing,” to which a beautiful hymn-tune 
had been forced to do duty. Our depraved fellows at once 
adopted and converted it to “Sounding, sounding, sounding, 
always (sailor wordsI) sounding!” After this the swelling, 
vibrating chant or chorus could be heard rising at any hour 
of the day or night in humorous protest at “the trivial round, 
the common task.” The explorers’ trade union not yet being 
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properly organised, the unfortunates seem to be always work¬ 
ing. Perhaps some Gaspodin Red will volunteer next voyage 
to enlighten them. 

Every day we passed bear-tracks on the floe. At first they 
were rare, but as we went east they became more and more 
frequent. The reason for this was that the bears, formerly 
plentiful around Spitzbergen, had been killed off or driven 
away to a large extent, but w T ere still numerous around the 
inaccessible Franz Josef Land. 

The Polar bear is one of the most wonderful quadrupeds 
in the world, for, as his scientific name indicates, his home 
is on the ocean. Ursus Maritimus, Esquire, lives on the 
Arctic pack-ice, but is amphibious, thinking little of swim¬ 
ming fifty or sixty miles from one area of pack-ice to another, 
or from ice to land. Even so, he sometimes makes mistakes. 
Two unfortunate bears were once seen on a rapidly dwindling 
berg two or three hundred miles at sea in the North Atlantic. 
Whether they were reduced to cannibalism or shipped home 
on a whaler is not on record. The most northern animal 
in the world, he roams the pack-ice, preferably near its 
fringes, but also wanders at times over the ice-bound Arctic 
lands and islands. Fie often slouches inland from the northern 
shores of Canada, Alaska, Siberia, and, occasionally, Russia. 
Even the Japanese have had the honour of being chased by 
him, and he periodically lands on Iceland, to chivvy the 
farmers, and vary the monotony of seal, with a mutton diet. 
In Labrador the Polar bear is almost extinct, but was once 
common there, and even roamed as far as Maine, but, being 
a rather exclusive animal, left those shores before 149a. 

The colour of this bear is white, partially overlaid with 
a faint golden-brown colour. A smaller relation of his, living 
in Northern Canada and haunting its Arctic shores, is often 
snow-white, while other specimens are of a dirty yellowish 
colour. Many of these bears, in the season, live solely on 
salmon, which they dexterously whip out of the water with 
their paws. 

The Polar bear’s diet is otherwise exclusively seal, but he 
is not averse, at times, to feasting on a nice putrid whale 
carcase. Lichens, grass, berries, and seaweed are also eaten 
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as a salad in summer-time, and sometimes old bears turn 
almost permanently vegetarian. His absurd-looking tail 
grows at the longest to nine inches. He has keen scent and 
hunts by nose, his sight and hearing not being very good. 

Unlike most bears, he is not the hugging kind, but uses 
claws and teeth, cuffing, biting, often playing with his prey 
like a cat, and finally killing before eating it. There have 
been cases of men who, taken unawares, have been rudely 
struck by him. While the bear from a short distance has 
greedily eyed his prospective luncheon, the man’s only 
chance has lain in feigning death until he could shoot the 
bear. 

The length of a full-grown specimen is between seven 
and nine feet from tail to snout, but there are individuals 
that far exceed this, reaching to, if not exceeding, thirteen 
feet. In the same way the weight varies so much that it is 
possible there are two species. A bear weighing 1,000 lb. is 
considered large, but the first he-bear that we shot weighed 
at least 2,000 lb., when alive, although his length was only 
ten feet. This would prove him to be quite the heaviest 
species of bear in the world. 

He crosses the roughest pack-ice at remarkable speed, 
with an easy, swinging stride that takes him along at a great 
pace. He slips silently in and out between hummocks, taking 
advantage of cover so well, with his almost white colouring, 
that the watcher often doubts if the faint yellow smudge that 
had drifted between two hummocks was a bear or a piece 
of overturned floe stained with diatoms. When in lean con¬ 
dition he can run at a rate of twenty-five miles an hour for 
a burst, on level ground. He seems tireless, and undoubtedly 
travels very great distances at times. Franklin’s men in 1818 
killed a bear on the N.W. coast of Spitsbergen. In its stomach, 
otherwise empty, was found a garter of the kind used by 
Greenland fishermen for .their boat-stockings! The nearest 
known camp of Eskimo was 600 statute miles distant, and it 
is almost certain that none of them were within 400 to 500 
miles. That great distance must have been covered by the 
bear at an incredible speed. What made it more remarkable 
was the fact that he was only six feet long. 
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Seeing a bear on the ice for the first time, the most 
noticeable feature is the head. He thrusts it out so that it 
appears small, long, and faintly reminiscent of a snake’s. 
Otherwise he has a bland, good-humoured expression: a 
butcher is often a jovial-looking chap I 

Prospective mothers are well catered for by their hus¬ 
bands until they are very fat. During this time, late autumn, 
he escorts her inland, where they dig an ice-hole. After seeing 
her properly covered up and tucked in for the winter, he 
strolls back to the seaside for the hunting season, while she 
gives birth to two, sometimes one, or very rarely three, cubs 
during the three or four months’ hibernation. Baby cubs are 
not found on the pack-ice; they are generally three months 
old before the mother takes them to sea. 

Bear’s flesh makes good eating, but becomes slightly 
sweet if kept above freezing-point for two days. After a few 
more days the sweetness gradually leaves it, and the taste is 
as good as when first killed. The liver should not be eaten, 
as there have been cases of illness or vomiting from doing 
so. Bearskins are very fine, thick, and glossy in winter, but 
are worth very little in the summer. 

The night after the propeller was broken, we were work¬ 
ing slowly east, with a light N.W. breeze, through loose pack- 
ice. At midnight the sun was swinging low in the north 
when Thom pointed. We saw a sight to make an adventurous 
boy’s mouth water. A fantastic-shaped berg lay at the edge 
of the pack beneath the golden sun. Silhouetted on its top 
was a huge, gaunt Polar bear. He was standing on the very 
edge, his great shoulders thrust forward over the ice-cliff, 
and his lean neck and head swaying from side to side, 
curiously like a great snake’s as he gazed down, in amaze¬ 
ment, at our vessel beating towards him. 

“All hands on deck! ” They came with a rash. In three 
minutes the boat, with Algy, Burt, Fevens, and Harle, was 
pulling hard towards the bear. Meantime the monarch of 
the floes had slouched down from the berg and disappeared 
around a hummock. The ship made a lovely picture as, with 
swelling canvas, she strained to get to windward, but in my 
impatience she seemed almost stationary. The floes in the 
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lead up which we were tacking were so numerous that it 
was almost impossible to get enough speed on to tack ship. 
We bumped into first one and then another, until finally I 
managed to strike her on the lee bow with a large lump 
and so forced her on to the other tack. 

fust after the boat left the ship, the bear came out from 
behind the hummock and swung along with great, easy, 
graceful strides that looked slow and yet carried him along 
at the pace of a trotting horse. He slid out of sight behind 
a great mass of hummocks. As the boat came round the edge 
of this mass he suddenly reappeared about twenty yards 
distant. Immediately he saw the boat he stood straight up, 
like a man, on his hind legs to gain a good view, and gazed 
in surprise at these invaders of his realm. His great body 
reared up till his head was full twelve feet above the ice. 
With his fore-arms extended in front, he made such a re¬ 
markable and noble picture that the men stopped rowing 
and men and beast gazed at each other while the boat glided 
on over half the intervening distance. Then Algarsson 
thought of bear-steak and his rifle rang out. We heard the 
poor brute’s grunting roar a quarter of a mile away. Imagin¬ 
ing some foe was at its vitals, it savagely bit and clawed at 
the wound in its chest, then dropped down to all-fours, turned 
and shambled rapidly away. The second bullet through its 
neck checked it; at the third it fell, and we heard it grunt 
again. The bear rolled to the water’s edge. Mortally wounded, 
it might easily have sunk. Realising this, Algarsson, who had 
to fire standing up in the boat, which was jumping about 
in the breeze, emptied the remainder of his magazine into 
the bear and just stopped it in time. The bears we shot were 
for fresh meat, to prevent scurvy, that scourge of seamen up 
to recent years and bugbear of Polar explorers. It was largely 
due to the constant supply of bear-meat that our men re¬ 
turned in such fit condition. 

Soon after, I had worked the ship close to leeward and 
hailed the boat back. We put a long hauling-line in the boat, 
which I then sent to the nearest hummock to the bear, to 
make the line fast to it and row out with the other end. 
While this was being done, the ship stood on and tacked; 
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then, coming back, caught the end of the line from the boat 
with our helm hard down. As she came up in the wind, all 
sail was hauled down and clewed up, and the line was 
gathered in till we were right up against the hummock. 

After this, all hands set-to. Some skinned and butchered 
the carcase, while others rigged the fish-tackle to drag it over 
the ice and on board. Marr and I had skinned seals, but none 
of us had skinned a bear, so this first huge brute was not 
rapidly disposed of. By the time the night’s work was done 
everyone was ready for an early breakfast. Before this, how¬ 
ever, we sounded. The depth was 128 fathoms, with blue- 
grey mud so soft and deep that the lead stuck in it. Con¬ 
siderable force was needed to heave it out against the suc¬ 
tion. This mud or ooze is composed of tiny diatom skeletons 
and droppings from bergs and floes. It is practically the same 
as the blue clay under London, deposited in the same man¬ 
ner in a far-away glacial age. 

After sounding, Marr lowered his dredge and secured 
a moderately good haul. The quaintest creatures were some 
Arctic lumpsuckers—little fishes about two inches long. They 
were almost all head and mouth. On the back of their head 
was a sucker by which they attached themselves to any old 
thing that was handy. This possibly made them conceited; 
anyway, they wore a permanently surprised air, even when 
in the sea. 

It was well that Burt had been fattening on ovaltine, for 
his Arctic hunting rig on this occasion consisted of a suit of 
underwear, a pair of shoes, a muffler, and a dressing-gown. 
He had been roused out suddenly and was in such a hurry 
to go after the bear that he would not wait to dress. 

In his diary Burt says: “He did not move—just stood on 
his hind-legs and looked at us in amazement. I shall never 
forget the interested and curious look on the animal’s face— 
he had evidently never seen a human being before.” 

Immediately the bear was killed, the ivory gulls appeared. 
Soon there was a flock of them quarrelling over the scraps 
and offal. One aggressive bird considered himself sole pro¬ 
prietor of all that we left. He took much more pleasure in 
driving the others off than in eating. After driving them 
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away, he was so speechless with indignation at their cheek 
in raiding his property that he silently regarded his grub 
for two or three minutes before he could calm down enough 
to eat. 

With the hear on board we were ready to go on, but the 
breeze had fallen light, so we gave all hands a few hours’ 
sleep. After lunch the ice, under the effect of the south¬ 
giving current, moved to and fro and began to close in 
around us. It threatened to cut us off and expose us to dan¬ 
gerous pressure against the hundred-feet-deep hummocks to 
which we were moored, or the near-by berg on which we 
had first seen the bear. The beautiful, sinister five-hundred- 
feet thick mass was silently stealing towards us. It was no 
fit place for us, so I sent Harle on to the ice to cast off, 
while the others hastily set all sail to a gentle N.W. breeze. 

As the ship fell away from the hummock and gathered 
way, the floes closed in so rapidly that we had to abandon 
Harle. A gap ahead was narrowing fast. Harle tried to race 
us to it, but had to climb such rough ice and go round so 
many hummocks that he just missed us. The "Island” slid 
through the gap, her speed accelerated by the nip of the 
opposing floes along her quarters. 

The lead we had got into turned to leeward and then 
back, in a hairpin bend, until it was parallel to the part we 
were in. As the floes met astern of us, Harle jumped across. 
I called to him to cross the isthmus and await us beyond the 
hairpin bend. We kept the ship away, gybing her round the 
bend, and ran down the lead, rubbing along the weather- 
ice to where Harle was standing. He seized a rope as w'e 
went past and leaped on board, with only his feet wet, while 
we headed into an open area: just in time. 

It was a very successful expedition. With increased finan¬ 
cial backing, Algarsson planned a new expedition with an 
aeroplane in 1926. His plans were delayed by the General 
Strike. During the strike Byrd made the Polar flight by plane, 
Amundsen and Ellsworth by airship. 



THE WRECK OF THE EFFIE M. MORRISSEY 

from 

An Arctic Rodeo 
By Daniel W. Streeter 

In 1926 the American publisher G. P. Putnam organized an 
expedition to cruise in Baffin Bay in order to secure speci¬ 
mens of the larger forms of Arctic ocean life for the A merican 
Museum of Natural History. The expedition sailed on the 
Effie M. Morrissey, a motor schooner of 83 tons with the lines 
of a yacht. She was skippered by a man with years of Arctic 
experience, Captain Bob Bartlett, who had been with Peary 
on his second mid third Polar expeditions of 1903 and 1909, 
and had later commanded the main ship, the Karluk, of the 
Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913-18. The Karluk was 
beset in the ice in September 1913 and drifted west on the 
same terrible pack that had. crushed the Jeannette. The 
Karluk sank in January 1914 after drifting 1,100 miles to the 
west; nineteen men and one woman, an Eskimo seamstress, 
made a nightmare trek across the ice to Wrangell Island. 
Only nine came through alive, and had Bartlett not been 
there it is doubtful if any would have survived. 

Putnam’s expedition was altogether a pleasanter and less 
harrowing voyage than that of the Karluk, but it had its 
exciting moments. 

-k 

The next thing we did of any importance was to get 
shipwrecked, 

It was not a vulgar, flashy wreck. On the contrary, it was 
entirely subdued and modest, and satisfied all the require¬ 
ments of good breeding. It was probably the dullest wreck 
that ever took place. Nevertheless, it cured us of all desire 
for any more of this form of entertainment. In the future 
anyone who suggests going out and getting wrecked can do 
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it alone. We wouldn’t walk across the street to take part in 
the “ Wreck of the Hesperus.” 

On leaving Thule we proceeded to Inglefield Gulf for 
the purpose of picking up some Eskimo hunters and bagging 
a few walrus, but again found ourselves cut off from the 
villages by the ice pack. Most of the day was spent lying off 
from the astern tip of Herbert Island waiting for something 
to happen. Some of us landed and climbed a thousand feet 
of loose rock for a view of the Gulf. The first thing that 
greeted us as we stepped ashore was half a dozen vagrant 
skulls rolling about. Bears had wrecked the graves to which 
they originally belonged, and played jack-straws with the 
contents. An open grave surrounded by a mixed assortment 
of ulnas, radiuses, femurs, clavicles, floating ribs and the 
plural of coccyx, not to mention craniums, is apt to suggest 
that for the moment the omens are not what might be termed 
propitious. However the view from the top of the island was 
comprehensive and worth the effort. 

Inglefield Gulf, which is fifty-five miles wide at the mouth 
and eighty deep, presents every phase of Arctic scenery, 
climate and life. In fact, “It is a little Arctic world in itself,’’ 
says an Arctic authority. “Along its shores are to be found 
low grassy slopes; towering cliffs, massive and solid, carved 
by the titan agencies of the savage north into wild form; 
wind-swept points where nothing can exist; sheltered nooks 
where never a violent breath of air penetrates; valleys where 
luxuriant grass is brightened by myriads of yellow, purple, 
blue and white flowers; slopes and plateaus as barren as a 
cinder pile; huge glaciers which launch a prolific progeny of 
bergs into the sea; tiny glaciers which cling tenaciously to 
the angles of the cliffs; miles and miles of glistening, blue, 
berg-dotted water and a few miles back from the shore the 
silent, eternal, frozen sea of the Great Ice.” 

Beside all this there was some nice scenery. 

After feasting our eyes on glaciers and icebergs of every 
conceivable shape, we wormed our way through the floes 
and headed around the north side of Herbert Island. As we 
passed between Herbert and Northumberland Islands seven¬ 
teen walrus formed in a ring, their bodies half out of water, 
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and barked at each other. They seemed to be holding a 
caucus. Their voices were as hoarse as though they’d been 
drinking and their eyes were bloodshot. Seals popped up all 
about us. Thousands of birds fed on the surface of the glassy 
water. The sunlight was mellow. 

It was late. We had just joined the cowboy in a sandwich, 
consisting of half-cooked seal meat and sliced raw onion, 
with the result that when we retired we found ourselves in the 
condition where “the chrysalis of faint misgiving becomes 
so readily the butterfly of panic.” We lay in our bunk and 
imagined molehills into mountains. 

Then we got up and went on deck. A few minutes later 
we hit the reef of lava. There was just a series of nasty bumps 
as our keel locked itself into the jagged spikes of a volcanic 
picket fence. That was all. There were no crashing spars, wild 
screams, fremied humanity fighting for life or any of the 
natural concomitants of shipwrecks. Nevertheless, we were 
fastened to that reef with an irrevocable permanency. We had 
become an integral part of the local geology. 

George was asleep. As we shook him, such was our ignor¬ 
ance, the whole affair seemed exceedingly ludicrous. 

“What’s the matter?” he said sleepily. 

“The funniest thing has just happened.” 

“Yes?” 

“We’ve just climbed up on top of a lot of rocks.” 

In two minutes everyone was on deck. The next thirty- 
six hours were sheer unromantic chaos, full of nothing but 
insomnia and gruelling labour. 

The tide was at flood when the schooner struck, so 
immediately three anchors w T ere run out and all hands 
called to the levers of the capstan. Then the engine was set 
at full speed ahead and a titanic effort made to pull her 
off. We might just as well have attempted to move Pike’s 
Peak. 

Now the tide began to go out and the skipper talked to 
God. It was very annoying. In twelve hours another tide 
would rise and float us off, however, so why worry? We would 
just have to wait. During the intermission we went ashore 
to stretch our legs. There was a rocky beach, a narrow patch 
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of greensward from which rose a high and very nude moun¬ 
tain and the ruins of three sod igloos. That was all. 

The schooner was nicely balanced on a knife edge of 
lava at a point just abaft her mainmast. So, as the tide re¬ 
ceded, her bow gradually submerged itself in deep water 
while her stern climbed up in the air until it looked like the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa. Finally, as though she was thoroughly 
bored with the whole business, she rolled over on her side 
until her deck was just a few degrees less than vertical. This 
precipitated an avalanche of miscellaneous cargo and per¬ 
sonal effects that wouldn’t have been nice to be buried under. 
Then she began to fill with Arctic sea water, strongly im¬ 
pregnated with black, fetid, oily bilge. In this pleasant mix¬ 
ture most of our books, clothes, instruments, cutlery and 
crockery were soon swallowed up. 

Of course she couldn’t go to the bottom. She was luted 
too securely to the rocks. But any ordinarily playful summer 
breeze was all that was needed to saw her in two in the 
middle. Her false keel had vanished already, while the plank¬ 
ing on her port side was gnawed to shreds. 

One of the saddest sights in the world is a ship in distress, 
especially a sailing ship where slack shrouds and tangled 
ropes add a mournful touch to the general appearance of 
desolation. The Effie M. Morrissey was no exception. She 
looked completely abandoned, the frowzy, tousled, inebriated 
wreck of a lost soul. If she had possessed the gift of vocal 
expression her wails of anguish would have filled Inglefield 
Gulf with mournful echoes. But she suffered in silence. 

Harcl-boiled sea captains, who would think nothing of 
seeing a sailor fall from the crosstrees or decapitated by a 
running rope, are generally softened to the point of sheer 
sentimentality by the loss of their ships. Some go down with 
them, others burst into wild fits of weeping, all are the last 
to leave. 

When the skipper lost the Karluk in the ice near Wrangcl 
Island he first got the crew safely off, then returned to stand 
by the ship during her death agony. Taking the phonograph 
he went into the galley and soothed her last moments with 
music, both sacred and profane. As he finished each record 
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he threw it in the stove, It would not be needed again. There 
were about one hundred and fifty of them. He saved Chopin’s 
Funeral March for the end, and to the accompaniment of 
its solemn strains the vessel made her final plunge. When 
her sail was level with the ice he stepped off, raised his hat, 
said: “Good-bye, Karluh” and then proceeded to take steps 
for the safety of the survivors. 

Our wreck wasn't nearly as sentimental, however. It 
seemed to revolve entirely around manual labour. The first 
twelve hours were spent lashing empty fuel oil casks under 
the schooner’s stern and lugging her stone ballast and mov¬ 
able deck cargo to the forecastle, with the object of depressing 
her bow and lifting her keel out of the vise on the next flood 
tide. 

Then we went ashore for a mug up. There was no solid 
food, as it was impossible to reach Lite stores while she was 
standing on her head. 

There was no danger, which reduced the whole affair to 
dullness. If she broke up, all we had to do was row south 
along the coast to Upernivik, a little regatta of some five 
hundred miles. From there we could catch a boat to Den¬ 
mark in the autumn. 

The new tide rose higher. Gradually the deck became 
level. Old Tom Gushue leaned over the rail with a long 
pole, notched to show the level of the water when we went 
aground. The tide was in! For thirty minutes we strained 
on the anchors. The diesel engine sounded as though it was 
about to blow up. Then Tom straightened up. “You might 
as well give over,” he said. “This tide’s two feet lower than 
the last.” We were stuck harder than ever. 

Now we “abandoned ship.” Every movable object was 
passed over the side and rafted ashore. Wc emerged from this 
experience with our mind definitely made up that we would 
rather become a public charge than earn our living as a 
stevedore. 

As we were transferring the supplies the skipper stood 
over a pile of boxes. “Look alive, here you fellows,” he 
bawled. “Get this Marconi outfit ashore and be so-and-so 
quick about it. The such-and-such contraption may save us 
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a this-and-that long row, so be high-tiddle-te-i-ti careful 
of it." 

We looked at the boxes with a new interest. The labels 
on them read: “Superior Quality Macaroni.” They were 
promptly landed on the beach with the veneration to which 
they were entitled. 

When the schooner was cleared of everything that even 
faintly resembled food, we joined George and the skipper 
in the after-cabin for the purpose of removing the ship’s 
papers, compass, quadrant and other items of interest that 
might turn up. The tide was out and the floor tilted at such 
an angle we stood with our feet on the port lockers and 
leaned our backs against it. Now we discovered that the 
skipper’s trousers had "gone west.” He had caught them on 
a nail and ripped them from “keel to main truck," as he 
expressed it. After considerable acrobatic climbing George 
dug out a pair of white flannels. They were passed to the 
skipper. He got them half on before giving up. “What do 
you think I am—a blooming cel?” he exploded. “I’ve got 
a posterior like a rhinoceros. It’s no secret. Won’t someone 
hand me a pair of trousers with some slack in ’em?” 

We reached him a pair of ours. “That’s more like it,” he 
exclaimed with a sigh of relief, as he slipped them on. 
“There’s plenty of play in these.” 

We were temperately flattered. 

The supplies, as they arrived on the beach, were stacked 
to form the walls of a refuge hut, the roof of which consisted 
of a spare sail. It was a strange, but roomy, sort of tabernacle. 
In preparing a meal all that it was necessary for Billy the 
cook to do was reach up and pull the proper ingredients 
down from the walls. Its fane was constructed from sacks of 
onions, its nave from hams and flitches of bacon, while the 
architecture of the basilica leaned strongly towards early 
canned tomatoes influenced slightly by spaghetti. There was 
room for all of us and to spare. 

Now that we were snugly located on a pile of rocks about 
seven hundred miles from the Pole, with every prospect that 
before long it would be a case of every man for himself, one 
almost unconsciously began to look his companions over with 
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an appraising eye. What would they do when the veneer of 
civilisation was knocked off and all that remained were the 
savage, primitive instincts of self-preservation? There was no 
doubt about the answer as far as the members of the expedi¬ 
tion went. They were all thoroughbreds and would take what 
fate betided without a complaint. With one exception the 
same might be said of the crew. This man, whom we will 
call "Jim," was six feet three, and as hard as nails mentally 
and physically. Though an excellent seaman he was by 
nature thoroughly cold and cruel, and at this stage in the 
proceedings we promised ourselves to be careful to cling to 
someone else should the need arise. As we thought the matter 
over, the selection of the doctor as our first choice of a com¬ 
panion, if the worst came to the worst, was inevitable. He was 
plump; radiated a lot of heat; would float easily or cut up 
into juicy sirloins should we fall on lean days. One would be 
able to live off him for a month. 

Our interest in the whole affair began to wane slightly. 
There was entirely too much of it. At the moment a few 
hours’ sleep seemed much more important than anything 
else. We could also have done with a dish of ham and eggs. 

However, that isn’t the way wrecks are managed appar¬ 
ently. So midnight found us all back on the schooner pre¬ 
paring for a final effort. This time the jib, jumbo and fore¬ 
sail were raised to encourage the diesel engine. We manned 
the windlass. Old Tom with his measuring sLick hung over 
the side. “Give her everything you’ve got,” yelled the skipper. 
We strained and struggled, the air became blue with vivid 
language. The paid hands cursed with the fluency of pro¬ 
fessionals. With the diffidence natural to amateurs we fol¬ 
lowed them as best we could. Perspiration dripped from us. 
It was no use. 

Now the skipper briefly gave his views on theology, 
geology, zoology, and the schooner, with special reference to 
the Polar regions. “All right,” he concluded, "if this is where 
she wants to stay we’ll pull the sticks out of her and make 
a permanent job of it. Raise the mainsail.” 

It was done, just in time to catch the full effect of a 
squall, The sea rose. The schooner heeled over until her 
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scuppers were under water. The skipper yelled like a mad¬ 
man. She quivered—bumped twice—hesitated and slipped 
off the reef into deep water. 

Nobody seemed to care much. For a few minutes we stood 
around and looked at each other. Then the schooner sud¬ 
denly brought up at the end of the anchor chain and jibed. 
That reminded us to heave the anchor. All the stone ballast 
was piled on her forecastle, so she rode with her stern high 
out of water like a Spanish galleon. The skipper, who had 
been without sleep for forty-eight hours, drowsed with his 
hand on the wheel. Our course became serpentine. George, 
the cabin boy and cowboy dropped into the launch and made 
for the refuge hut ashore. Nobody even waved good-bye to 
them. Yet that was the last we saw of them for three days. 
We crawled around Northumberland Island. “There are 
still two anchors out,” someone remarked looking over the 
side. “That’ll save us lowering them when we arrive where 
we’re going,” was the answer. Once we looked back at the 
skipper. He was alone at the wheel, talking to himself with 
a great earnestness. Suddenly he burst into laughter—un¬ 
controllable, side-splitting laughter. Evidently he had just 
recalled some rather grim pleasantry. Someone came up from 
below. “She’s leaking like a funnel,” he said, then stretched 
out on the roof of the after-cabin and went to sleep. 

At length we came to rest in a shallow bay on the north 
side of the island about twelve miles from the refuge hut. 
Billy the cook, broth of a boy that he was, resuscitated the 
fire in the galley stove and actually produced ham and eggs 
from emergency stores that had been left on board. As we 
ate the water rose over the floor of the main cabin. 

This suggested action. “You’d better divide into shifts arid 
go to it,” announced the skipper, and now for the first time 
a bilge pump entered our lives. 

Abaft the mainmast there were two of these instruments 
of torture on the schooner. Columbus probably had a pair 
just like them on the Santa Maria. They were direct 
descendants of the type used by Ulysses on his Odyssey, In 
fact, Noah was probably familiar with the original model. 
As bilge pumps they were marvellous air suckers. A four* 
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hour trick on Lhe levers of our particular samples was a 
hydraulic picnic absolutely devoid of inspiration. It produced 
cerebral petrifaction. With dizzy rapidity one’s intelligence 
quotient dropped to zero. In the fact that the hypnotic 
rhythm was a positive cure for insomnia lay their sole virtue. 

We only had to take care of about fifteen gallons a minute, 
so one man easily kept the water under control. Yet even that 
insignificant trickle amounted to nine hundred gallons an 
hour, or twenty-one thousand six hundred a day, so for the 
ten days we devoted to the matter, 216,000 gallons of the best 
that Baffin Bay could produce were pumped through the 
porous bottom of the schooner. 

Each man developed a system of his own—either pumping 
furiously fifteen minutes and resting thirty, or applying a 
slow but continuous suction. Both systems had their defenders- 
But the most practical method was to dry her up, then wait 
in the galley till the water rose so high somebody in the main 
cabin got his feet wet and began to complain. 

•The next two days we spent vacillating between sleep, 
moving the rock ballast back where it belonged and tidying 
up in general. By comparison with those just past, they were 
restful, delightful days, filled with languorous inactivity. 

The skipper lay in his bunk for a long time the first morn¬ 
ing listening to somebody rearranging the oil casks over his 
head. “It's a queer thing,” he remarked, at length, to the 
deck above him “in the Arctic there’s odourless flowers and 
down home there’s what you might call lawless laws. I wish 
to glory there was such a thing as a noiseless noise. I’d like 
to get a bit of sleep.” 

A boatload of Eskimos suddenly appeared from nowhere. 
It contained an old Peary man named Poodluna and his 
family of husky young men and women. They came aboard 
and promptly went to sleep in a small bin in the engine 
room, eight of them in damp skin clothing using each other 
as pillows. When not engaged in gastronomic excesses their 
waking moments were employed in useful labour about the 
schooner. 

The second clay the food ran out with a bang. This stirred 
us to action, so we hove anchor and started back to the 
G 
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supplies. But no sooner did we leave our shelter than a strong- 
south wind drove us back again and there we lay for another 
day. In some mysterious manner Billy the cook produced 
sardines out of the air. They were kippered for breakfast, 
grilled for lunch and served for supper in their natural state. 

At. length, towards the end of the third day, a couple of 
dark specks appeared against the white background of a 
glacier. They grew larger, took on definite form until finally 
the glasses revealed the cowboy and George plodding down 
the mountainside to the beach. 

“Where’s the cabin boy?” someone asked George as he 
climbed aboard. 

“Left him in the hut,” he replied. “Slightly delirious with 
a temperature of 105°. Looks like a touch of bronchitis. You 
fellows disappeared without leaving any address. For all we 
knew you might have gone off some place and foundered, 
so we decided to find out.” 

The thought of the cabin boy lying alone in that desolate 
spot, waking the echoes with his delirious babble, was not 
pleasant. He seemed a long way from home. We hove anchor 
at once, and in spite of a boisterous wind two hours later 
dropped the hook off the refuge hut. Then it was only a 
matter of minutes before the doctor had him in bed. 

The night was spent reloading the supplies. At 4. a.m. we 
were ready to head south for Upernivik. Poodluna and family 
were the recipients of unexpected wealth in the form of strips 
of iron and bundles of hickory cut to the proper lengths for 
fashioning into sledges. It was a present from Harry Whitney, 
who years before had spent a winter with the Poodlunas on 
Inglefield Gulf and ever since, when the opportunity offered, 
had never failed to remember them. The fact that, of all the 
Smith Sound Eskimos, chance delivered the Poodluna family 
into our hands was not only strange but the cause of their 
sudden conversion into nouveaux riches. 

The cabin boy slept. Silence, slightly tinged with defeat, 
settled over the schooner. We turned our backs on the north. 
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The Voyage of the “Chelyuskin” 

By Members of the Expedition 

The vast expanses of Arctic Siberia gave Russia a natural 
interest in the Far North. During the thirties the Soviet 
Union began extensive colonization of its most northerly 
territories and also mounted several expeditions into the 
Polar regions. The attempts of Russia?i ice-breakers to rescue 
the members of General Nobile’s expedition to the Pole in 
the airship Italia proved ivhat a powerful instrument for the 
penetration of the Arctic the Soviet fleet of ice-breakers was. 
Meteorological and radio stations were established on the 
most northerly point of Novaya Zemlya, on Cape Zhelanye 
and on Cape Chelyuskin. By the end of 1933 the U.S.S.R. 
had set up twenty-txuo polar outposts. In 1932 an attempt 
was made in the ice-breaker Sibiryakov to master the North- 
East Passage sailed in 1838-9 by Nordenskjold. For the first 
time the route was made in one summer without wintering in 
the ice. In 1933 it was decided to repeat the voyage and to 
relieve a party of Soviet technicians at the radio station on 
Wrangell Island. 

For the expedition a new cargo ship, the Chelyuskin, was 
chosen. It was not believed strong enough to deal with heavy 
floes itself, so it zvas planned that the ice-breaker Krassin 
should come to its aid in the case of great hindrances from 
the ice. The Chelyuskin left Leningrad in July, 1933 and 
sailed to Murmansk via Copenhagen and then on to Cape 
Chelyuskin. Then the ship was caught in the ice and drifted 
with it. The ice-breaker Litke summoned to the aid of the 
Chelyuskin failed to get nearer than 30 miles. In February, 
1934 a tremendous packing of the ice crushed the Chelyuskin 
and the ship sank. All but one of the expedition escaped 
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safely on to the ice. Radio communication gave the news of 
the expedition’s plight to the world, and numerous rescue 
parties set out. The greatest hopes were placed on rescue by 
air, and the expedition at once began to construct an aero¬ 
drome on the vast icefloe on which it was marooned. Here is 
the story of one of the aviators, Mikhail Vodopyanov. 

★ 

I was in Kharkov when the first news of the wreck of the 
Chelyuskin arrived. My eye caught a Ukrainian newspaper 
(in Ukrainian), and as soon as I had grasped what it meant 
I wanted to be in the North where the Chelyuskin people 
were, I returned to Moscow from Kharkov 26 th February. 
After the failure of my long-distance flight, Moscow— 
Kamchatka—Moscow, my sole thought was of trying again, 
and I actually was busy with preparations. A trial flight on 
my specially fitted aeroplane was fixed. Then it was put olf. 
The head of the transport air service called me up and asked, 
“Is your aeroplane well fitted?” “It is.” “Would you fly to 
rescue the Chelyuskinians?” “With pleasure. Now that would 
be a flight.” A map was brought. I explained the route I 
should take. The commandant walked to and fro and then 
asked, "Flow old are you?” I said, “Thirty-four; what’s that 
to do with it?" “I think you’d better see forty out.” I said 
that the Chelyuskin folk would not wait till I was forty. The 
commandant said, “You won’t fly at all." I asked, “I-Iow many 
are there on that ice-floe?” “According to the newspapers, 
104. If you go that’ll make 106, because you’ll crash your 
plane.” I said there would anyway not be 106, only 105. 
“I should fly alone, comrade commandant.” I was getting 
annoyed. Hacl I fitted my aeroplane in every way, down to 
lagging the drainage-pipes against frost, for nothing? Let me 
fly, anyway. Nevertheless the decision was “Let Vodopyanov 
fly to Sakhalin and back with the mail bags.” 

All right, thought I, whatever be, I’ll have my way. 
Then there was another change, and I was appointed to fly 
to the Caspian Sea on 26th February to save 400 fishermen 
and 190 horses which had been carried out to sea on a floe. 
Then on 25th February I was rung up by the Pravda offices. 
I went there, and learned that as a reward I was to take 
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some printing blocks to Leningrad. That was the last straw, 
and I wrote a hot appeal to the editor of the paper, in which 
I demanded to be sent to the Chelyuskin party’s rescue. 

That evening my telephone rang. I was asleep, and so as 
to be fit the next morning at six to fly to the Caspian I had 
asked my wife not to waken me. But this was a rather special 
call—“Kouibyshev wants you on the phone.” The receiver 
nearly dropped from my wife’s hand, and she wakened me, 
and I hurried to the phone. “Report to the Soviet People’s 
Commissars at midnight.” “But. I am to fly . . .” “Put it 
off. The fishermen will be saved, whereas you can’t fly to 
the Arctic on just any aeroplane. Especially as we have few 
northern pilots.” And so my flight to rescue the Chelyuskin- 
ians was decided. 

I wanted to fly direct from Moscow, but in order to 
reserve my energies I was sent by train together with my 
machine to Khabarovsk, whence I was to fly the 5850 kilo¬ 
metres (3637 miles) to Vankarem. No flying had ever been 
done in winter on that route. This was to be the first. 

While I was travelling by the Trans-Siberian express, my 
aeroplane had arrived at Khabarovsk, and was being prepared 
for the flight. Petrov’s best brigade had been sent to 
Khabarovsk. This included engineer Petrov, brigadier air 
mechanic Tyoutin, mechanics Bezymyanski, Domkin, and 
Naigarden, motor mechanics Chernenko, Shishkin, Zouiev, 
Varlamov, and workers of the political department of the Far 
Eastern Administration of Civil Aviation, Monichev and 
Kouznetzov. In spite of a snowstorm ,the brigade worked self- 
sacrificingly, and would stay at work on her 16 hours in the 
24. Mechanics Tyoutin, Bezymyanski, and motorman 
Chernenko were at the aeroplane 27 hours without a break. 
Engineer Petrov worked on it 33 hours without a break. 
Engineer Linderman and senior mechanic Samofalov for six 
days put in daily, 16-18 hours. As a result the aeroplane was 
finally passed for flying as “first rate”. 

I arrived in Khabarovsk and there found airmen Doronin 
and Galyshev. We all three agreed to fly together. Galyshev 
was the senior, and on 17th March we started out, but had 
not taken count of the circumstance that Galyshev’s and 
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Doronin's aeroplanes were some 50 kilometres an hour 
(c. 30 m.p.h.) slower than mine. But according to our plan 
I was to fly in the rear. We were to stick together, so as to 
be able to help one another in case of accident. I endeavoured 
not to draw ahead and circled round and round them like a 
colt round a mare. 

Then a dark mass of clouds appeared, and snow began 
to fall. 

I had with me flight mechanics Alexandrov and Ratoush- 
kin. We flew at an altitude of 800 metres (3625 feet) and 
then came into a powerful snowstorm with low clouds. We 
dropped to 20 metres (65 feet). Visibility was very bad. I lost 
the others one by one. I put on speed, as it is dangerous to 
fly at such a low altitude and at: low speed. After about five 
minutes one of the aeroplanes ahead suddenly appeared out 
of the clouds. I immediately pulled the joy-stick towards me 
and went up into the clouds, but as my machine was well 
fitted with air navigation instruments for blind flying I was 
quite able to steer her and easily broke through the cloud 
at a height of *500 metres (81100 feet). There the sun met 
me. Beneath me was a black mass of clouds. When you break 
through the clouds and see the sun it seems particularly 
dazzling, and even blinding. Then 1 wondered what, I should 
do. Should I fly by compass to Nikolaievsk-on-the-Amour 
above the clouds or should I return to Khabarovsk? I decided 
to return, as, according to the information I had received 
back at Khabarovsk, there was a snowstorm raging at 
Nikolaievsk, while I would at no cost risk flying low in case 
my comrades should return and we collide. I returned to 
Khabarovsk. 

I landed at the Khabarovsk aerodrome. Comrades ran. up 
to me and asked what was wrong with the aeroplane. I said 
nothing was wrong, she was in perfect order. Then why had 
I returned? I returned because of the bad weather and bad 
visibility. They could not believe me. When I explained in 
detail why I had come back, the comrades shook my hand 
and said, “Anyway that means that at last you have begun 
to take care; you were quite right to come back and not risk 
going on." 
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Many of them had considered me wildly, even foolishly, 
reckless. Under other conditions I had been, but here I felt 
the importance and responsibility of the task confided to 
me by Party and Government, and I carefully considered 
every step I took. I somehow became a different man on that 
flight, with only one thought—of being as sure as possible 
of getting to the Chelyuskin party and saving their lives. 

The next day—18th February—I set out alone. I heaved 
a great sigh of relief—there was nobody to hinder me if I 
came into bad weather. The weather was actually bad. At 
the same point I again came on a zone of bad visibility, but 
I had no thought of going back. I can say that I know the 
district well—every bush, so to speak. When I had covered 
450 kilometres (380 miles) and was over Nizhetambovsk— 
our half-way air port—I observed a signal out on the aero¬ 
drome which meant imperative need to come down. Some¬ 
thing is wrong, said I to myself, and there’s nothing for it 
but to come clown. I landed. The captain of the aerodrome 
explained that Nikolaievsk was closed—snowstorm all 
round—and Galyshev and Doronin had not left there for 
Okhotsk. So I had to wait for the weather at Nikolaievsk to 
improve. I had to wait a whole day, and that day Galyshev 
and Doronin were about 450 kilometres (280 miles) ahead 
of me. 

1 left on the 19th at 9 in the morning and a temperature 
of — 30° C. (-22 0 F.), and 2% hours later was at Nikolai¬ 
evsk. Doronin and Galyshev had already left. Wc soon had 
the aeroplane ready and I flew on. The route on the chart 
led through Bolshoe Shantar and Ayan to Okhotsk. 

The weather began to improve. Twice we had to break 
through a mass of cloud and fly at a height of about 3000 
metres (9841 feet), steering by compass, but I was not wor¬ 
ried, as I had a report that the weather at Bolshoi Shantar 
was good, with visibility 50 kilometres (30 miles). And, in 
fact, the weather did improve, and I was able to see the sea, 
which was covered with floes and pack-ice. 

Then the engine suddenly began stopping. I swiftly 
switched over to the upper tank of petrol, and again it worked 
well. The engine pump which fed the petrol was out of 
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action. I decided to come down on the isle of Bolshoi Shan tar, 
as I knew there was an air port there. 

I arrived at Bolshoi Shantar and saw the bay was lined 
with houses. I circled and saw people rushing out of their 
houses, with the captain of the aerodrome ahead. I could see 
the black flags under his arm—the flags for marking the 
landing-ground. I made about six circles and came down. 
Then I saw there were very few there, only about 14 persons, 
and I said to the captain “There arc very few people out. 
Aren’t the folk interested in aviation, or I suppose you get 
aeroplanes down here every day?” He apologised and said, 
"The population are here 100 per cent strong; they’ve even 
got the kiddies in their arms.” 

The pump was repaired, but I was not able to go on. It 
was late. That evening I gave a lecture, with which they were 
very pleased, as it is a more dead than alive hole, and any 
newcomer is a delight. The next morning w r e left, taking 
their mail with us to drop at Ayan. 

At Okhotsk I caught up Doronin and Galyshev. The party 
group gave us a great welcome. But anyway there was not 
one place where we had a poor welcome. Every man wanted 
to do something to help. Every man wanted somehow or 
other to take part in the rescue of the Chelyuskinians. And 
as for the frontier guards—they did everything they possibly 
could. We stayed at Okhotsk two days, and busied ourselves 
with educational work and comradely discussions. But at last 
we all three were able to go on. I rose the last, then overtook 
them and so arrived first at Nogaievo Bay. 

That day, before we arrived, a typhoon had passed. We 
flew at a height of 2000 metres (6560 feet). That was the only 
good section of the journey. A clear day, visibility up to 100 
kilometres (60 miles) ahead. But how wc were tossed! You 
glance at the altimeter and see 2200 (7218 feet.) and the next 
second 1800 (5905 feet)! I was not very alarmed, as my aero¬ 
plane was a service machine, but Doronin and Galyshev had 
passenger machines—and how it tossed them! 

We came down well at Nogaievo Bay. The bay was clear 
and there was no snow. When we had shut off our engines 
the wind began to carry Galyshev’s aeroplane along, and that 
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evening we learned that we had come on the very typhoon 
which had destroyed the town of Hakodate in Japan. 

We were obliged to spend some days at Nogaievo Bay, 
not so much because the local organisations gave us such a 
good welcome as because the snow did the same. Four days 
the blizzard lasted, and then it took a day to excavate the 
machines. At last we succeeded in getting away. We had been 
flying 40 minutes when we saw a dark mass ahead—dense 
cloud. 

On the trip to Gizhika we had to work a bit—even got 
hot. Wc arrived there and found there were no comrades 
who knew even the rudiments of aviation to receive us. We 
had asked them by telegram to have an aerodrome of 1000 
metres ready (3280 feet). They had done their level best. 
The boundary of the ground should have been marked ouL 
by light brushwood-pine twigs, so that if an aeroplane over¬ 
ran the mark nothing serious would happen. But the Gizhika 
lads were too zealous; they wanted to give us the finest wel¬ 
come possible, and instead of light stuff they had outlined 
the landing-ground with timbers, practically timber to tim¬ 
ber. Now you try coming down on a great log—you’ll come 
down, but you won’t get up again. Furthermore, at Gizhika 
these bright lads had made the aerodrome 1000 metres long, 
but only 150 metres wide! And to make it worse there was 
a wind. It is quite impossible to come down on a ground 
only 150 metres wide (about 560 feet), with a side wind. 

Somewhere or other they had discovered instructions, and 
found out that a “T" is the sign for landing, and that the 
“T” is made to point head-on to the wind. Well, and so they 
made a “T” againsl the wind, and covered the whole ground 
with their black canvas. But as the wind kept blowing under 
the canvas sheets and lifting them, they had pinned the 
sheets down with more beams! It was funny enough had it 
not also been serious for us. I flew over it and round and 
over again and saw it was a most risky job, made all the 
worse by being on ice. Had it been snow the aeroplane would 
have braked itself. And to crown all, the wind was a side 
wind. I said to myself, “The comrades will arrive any moment, 
let them land, I’ll wait a bit.” Of course this was not because 
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I wanted to see how they would get out of it, but simply 
because they had spare axles and I had no spare parts at all. 
I circled three times. Then I said to myself, "Well, I can’t 
go on fluttering round for ever, I must come down." I landed 
lengthwise on the ground, and to my good fortune the wind 
was not so very strong—the fires lit showed by their smoke 
that the wind was not strong—and so I was able to land 
without catching the famous “T.” Then I was told that 
Doronin and Galyshev had turned back through the snow¬ 
storm. That meant I was 850 kilometres ahead. 

We widened the ground to 400 metres. Red Army men 
worked throughout the night to rectify the mistake, and 
throughout the following day. Of course I had those timbers 
taken away. My two comrades arrived and landed safely. 

Snowstorms held us at Gizhika two days. 

We then flew to the culture base. We flew at various alti¬ 
tudes, I tried to fly higher so as not to collide with my com¬ 
rades. I arrived before the others. The base was marked on 
the map as on the right bank of the River Penzhino. I flew 
up to the left bank and saw fires and a “T.” I thought all 
was well, and circled, watching though, I noticed some 
suspicious-looking dark patches on the ground. All round it 
looked like level snow, but at the ground there were these 
dark patches. 

The other aeroplanes now appeared. I said to myself, 
"Let me see how they manage, and then I will come down.” 
I circled. Galyshev went further on. Doronin after him, I 
wanted to be able to tell them that here was the base but 
there they were flying on and I saw they had gone a long 
way. I decided to let them go, and come down. X was just 
beginning to level her out and there was only a yard between 
myself and the ground when I saw enormous frozen waves 
of drifted snow. Another second and it would have been a 
bad job, just as it was on Lake Baikal. But my luck was in. 
I opened the throttle and followed Galyshev and Doronin. 

Doronin then began to come down, and I followed beside 
him to see what would happen, He came down—his machine 
bounced up, he levelled her out, was planing down beauti¬ 
fully, when up she went again—and he levelled her again— 
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then another spring, and the fourth time there she was lying- 
on her belly with the under-carriage smashed. 

Doronin began to yell to the men at the aerodrome to 
put out a cross—a sign landing is impossible. And there and 
then he formed a living cross from eight men, who lay down 
on the snow to make it. Galyshev landed beside him, but 
I decided not to land. There were now four men on the 
ground who knew what was what, and I was not going to 
land till they signalled to me. I saw Fiodotov, Galyshev’s 
flight mechanic, find a better place, and lie down and stretch 
his arms wide to make a “T.” Then I landed beside him. 

The president of the district executive committee and 
the other comrades were very upset. ‘‘How hard,” said he, 
"we have tried and how anxious we have been for you to 
come; every yard of it we’ve measured out to have it right, 
and then to have an accident 1 ...” 

With the help of the local organizations and the seven of 
us, we had the aeroplane mended in a day. And then, there 
too, what a pest—snow. Four days the blizzard blew and so 
drifted over the aeroplanes that they had to be dug out. But 
at last, 4th April, we left and flew to Anadyr. The next day 
two comrades arrived—the mechanics of pilot Demirov. 
Dcmirov arrived at Anadyr the same clay that we did, about 
three hours after us. There was a haze and he had had diffi¬ 
culty in finding Anadyr. He thought he was lost, and decided 
to come down and find out exactly where he was. He saw a 
Choukchi yaranga and came down. The Choukchis came 
out, delighted; they had never seen an aeroplane and could 
not take their eyes off it. He asked them where Anadyr was. 
They knew what Anadyr was, but the words “show me” they 
did not understand, as they were not russophone, and 
Demirov then found that whatever he asked them, they 
agreed to, but they took no notice of him, only of the aero¬ 
plane. As I said to him, “Why didn’t you get between them 
and the aeroplane, and then anyhow they would have looked 
at you?” His petrol was coming to an end, and it was not 
easy to fix the position of Anadyr, because though it was 
marked on the map, from the air, on the vast white back¬ 
ground, he could sec nothing of it. He came down a second 
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time—and found the building was a timber hut which was 
deserted, only full of frozen fish, with two barrels beside the 
hut. He kicked those barrels in his mortification and then 
opened them and saw—petrol! What luck, eh? The petrol 
was probably prepared for motor cutters. How glad the man 
was. He poured half a barrel into his tank and used the 
other half to heat water for his engine. 

Still there was that accursed haze. He could not got his 
engine started. He sent to Anadyr for help. The next morn¬ 
ing he started, afraid he would not find us there any longer. 

The weather now was not bad, but on the way he came 
into haze again, and tried to turn back and find the place 
he had started from. Suddenly there was a crash, and clouds 
of steam. The engine had overheated. He had been so blinded 
by the snow that he had not seen his wing catch in the 
ground and the motor overheating. Red Army men brought 
Demirov and his mechanic to Anadyr on dog sledges, what 
I called “Kourski racers.” 

The end of the story of the accidents is as follows. The 
same afternoon, late, a woman came running to the officer 
commanding the frontier guards, and said, “There’s an air¬ 
man down over there.” "What’s that you say? An airman 
down? But they’re all in now.” But it turned out that 
Bastanzhiyev and his mechanic Savin had been found. He 
was 30 paces away from the house when he collapsed. Had 
he collapsed, say, 2 kilometres away, it would have been much 
worse, as he would not have been seen. Savin, Bastanzhiyev, 
and the motor mechanic were brought in. 

Bastanzhiyev then related how it hacl all happened. He 
had scarcely left Maina-Pylgin when a snowstorm began. Two 
machines were flying — Demirov’s and Bastanzhiyev’s. 
Demirov went back, while Bastanzhiyev went on above the 
clouds over the Pau-Pau range. This range is not shown on 
the maps. It is said to be very high, but Bastanzhiyev said 
that he got above the clouds at 1800 metres (5900 feet) and 
did not see it, so that the height of the range is probably 
about 1500 metres (4930 feet). Then he flew to Anadyr Sound 
or Gulf-—I do not remember which. There again there was 
a mist. He did not notice that he had caught the snow, and 
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his machine was smashed completely. They were thrown 
out: he himself about 30 metres away, the flight mechanic 
about 10, and the engine-man nearer still. The latter was 
the first to come to himself, and he brought the flight 
mechanic and Bastanzhiyev round. They then went to the 
aeroplane, with great difficulty got to it. Then a snowstorm 
began, and they took shelter by lying under the wing. For 
two days the blizzard raged. They made a hole with their 
hands for air, but in a few minutes it would be drifted up, 
and had to be bored again. 

Thus they spent two days. The third day the storm ceased, 
and they gathered some things together and started out. 
And just as the girl in the fairy story threw down pebbles to 
find her way home, they took tins of conserve to make a trail, 
so as to be able to get back to the aeroplane. The following 
day they succeeded in reaching Anadyr. 

In that part it is impossible to go out without light- 
filtering spectacles, the sun blinds badly. One’s eyes begin 
to weep, sharp pain follows, and in a few days blindness fol¬ 
lows. It passes off in time, but still it does harm the sight 
permanently. 

We were at case, as we knew that anyway all of us were 
safe and sound. We were only sorry the aeroplane was 
smashed up. I said to Savin, “What were you thinking of? 
Why on earth didn’t you wait for better weather?’’ He said, 
“The Chelyuskin folk can't wait, we must help them.” 

The weather then improved slighLly, and we got ready 
to start out again. Galyshev’s flight mechanic, while pouring 
petrol into the tanks, poured half a can over himself, and 
was soaked. He came home, where it was very warm, and 
the petrol vaporized. He lit a cigarette and his clothes caught. 
We wrapped him in rugs. We thought it must be extin¬ 
guished, but we were still chary of unwrapping him. Mean¬ 
while from under the rugs he began bellowing, “Undo me, 
undo me. I’m suffocating.” We did undo him, and found he 
had burned one hand so badly he would be unable to use 
it. I had two flight mechanics, and so I transferred one to 
Galyshev. The mechanic who was suffering from snow blind¬ 
ness pleaded, “Vodopyanov, take me. I want to do my bit 
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to save the Chelyuskinians.” “How can I, man? You’re not 
fit.” He said. “It will pass off.” I thought a bit and decided 
to take him. 

On 11th April we had just started up the engines when 
news came through that Molokov and Kamanin had reached 
the camp and begun the rescue work. What, were they now 
going to get them all off before I arrived? Had I flown over 
5000 kilometres for nothing? . . . Were I only to take one 
off? Then Galyshev’s engine would not work. We all did 
what we could, but saw it was of no use. I decided to fly. 
There were still 1200 kilometres to Vankarem, and were I 
to take the direct line over the Anadyr Range it would be 
600 kilometres less (370 miles). At Anadyr they warned me, 
“Vodopyanov, don’t forget, Kamanin tried to get over twice, 
but didn’t succeed. Don’t forget that.” "Don’t forget it"— 
that was the same as saying, "Don’t you go where you 
shouldn’t.” But, thought I, it. is a whole 600 kilometres 
shorter by that way over the range. . . . The weather was 
clear. I pictured the mountains as I had heard speak of 
them. At a height of 1800 I should be able to fly over. In the 
heart of the range there are valleys in which it would be 
possible to come down. The only danger was in that for 
100-200 kilometres there was not a living soul. I flew over— 
the sky was perfectly clear all the way, with insignificant 
cloud here and there. I got over—and even overdid it—the 
wind bore me 200 kilometres farther than Vankarem. I 
reached a cape, then circled about it—it was not at all like 
Vankarem. I unfolded my map. At Vankarem there were 
ten yarangas and a small hut, the factor-station, while at the 
place I had reached there were large houses and two aerials. 
I saw it was Cape North, and decided to land there. As it 
happens it was all for the best. I knew there was no petrol 
at Vankarem. There was petrol at Cape North, I decided to 
fill up and fly to Schmidt Camp a number of times. 

I filled up, but was unable to start out that clay. But at 
last I got away. Vankarem was lost in haze, and I flew past 
it. My flight mechanic passed me a note that we had not gone 
far enough. I said, "No, that’s not it.” I could see people 
moving about. 1 decided to throw down a pennant, and soon 
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the folk down below were pointing the direction. I was 
right. 

I descended, unloaded, also the spare propeller and flight 
mechanic, and took a compass course for Schmidt Camp. I 
flew oil alone. How dear to me that part of my journey wasl 
I was told that I should see black smoke—the Chelyuskinians 
kept a beacon going by their aerodrome. At last, after 35-40 
minutes, I saw the black smoke and was overjoyed. “Any¬ 
how,” I thought, “I have got through to you! ’’ 

I circled over the camp. I have flown all over the Chouk- 
chi Peninsula and seen all manner of towns, but when I 
saw Schmidt Camp 1 said to myself, “This is a provincial 
capital! ” That day I managed to make two trips and took off 
7 men. 

We were very disturbed the last night because of the 
weather, but the next day there was no storm, only a haze. 
I flew out early, but haze came on, and I did not find the 
camp, and had to fly back to Vankarem, and at midday 
Kamanin, Molokov, and I flew out together with a pilot- 
observer, and flew at a distance of about 5 kilometres one 
from another. You must remember that the Chelyuskinians 
were not quite their own masters. They might invite us to 
visit them from 60°, but when we got to them they would be 
at 50°. To help us find them they had lit a sort of festival 
beacon—we could see the smoke 40 kilometres (25 miles) 
away. They even used gunpowder for it. 

Our three aeroplanes arrived. While the other two were 
landing I circled a number of times over the camp. Krenkel 
and Bobrov greeted me. We had not finished landing when 
they were already giving their last radio message: “Three 
machines have just arrived, and landed safely”—they were 
so sure of us. Further, "We are about to leave Schmidt Camp. 
We are dismantling the radio." 

I then landed, and Bobrov, Krenkel, and Voronin came 
up. Among other things Voronin told us how he had bid his 
tent farewell—he hated untidiness in camp. He knew there 
were bears in the neighbourhood which would be there as 
soon as they left and would take charge—so he nailed his 
tent up. But through the aeroplanes arriving he was so 
pleased that when he nailed the door up he forgot his fur 
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cap inside. He had to undo the tent to get the cap, then 
once again lie forgot something and once again had to undo 
it. At last he got it finally closed and came to the aerodrome. 

I took Krenkel, Ivanov, and Bobrov. Kamanin took one, 
whose name I forget, and the eight dogs. Well, it was time 
to be olf . . . the engines were working. I was starting, when 
I saw something lying on the ice—something dark—looked 
closer and saw two suitcases, one a fibre one. Empty. Decided 
to take them. "Their owners will be pleased, anyway,” Then, 
though all round me was whiteness, I saw something showing 
white—underclothing, about 100 sets, and a mattress, and 
all that too I took on board. I thought I then had every¬ 
thing .. . and took off. I made a farewell circle. 

The Chelyuskin comrades found it hard to part with 
their camp. They looked as if any moment they might burst 
into tears. They looked back and waved. "Farewell, old 
friend!" In 45 minutes we were on the mainland. AH were 
glad to see us, and when we let the clogs out they were glad 
too to be out of the aeroplane. It had been of great importance 
to take the dogs off, as dogs are everything to the Choukchis. 
I said to Krenkel, “Feel it, it’s earth, real earth. Now there'll 
be no more drifting south and north.” He said, "Oh dear 
mother earth. . . .” He bent down and felt for it through the 
snow, but the comrades said, “You’re still on the sea here, 
the shore’s 100 metres farther on"—and Krenkel went flying 
and stumbling. “It’s a whole year," he said, "since I felt solid 
ground.” 

Two days later we left for Wellen, nearer to Providence 
Bay. Two aeroplanes left—Molokov’s and mine. There was 
no fuel at Vankarem, and so, as I say, it’s an ill wind. . . . 
Had I come down the first time, without flying too far, to 
Cape North, we should have been short of petrol. It is even 
difficult to say whether there would have been sufficient for 
us to fly to Schmidt Camp. 

We were at Wellen on the 13th. Here was the first formal 
welcome to the Chelyuskinians—the whole population— 
some 60 persons, came out. We celebrated the 1st of May at 
Wellen, and there was already nobody left at Vankarem . . . 
and so right through to Moscow. 
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Life on an Icefloe 
By Ivan Papanin 

The idea of organizing an expedition in the Central Polar 
Basin on a drifting icefloe occurred to Arctic explorers during 
the ‘First International Polar Year' in 1931-32. Great efforts 
and thorough preparations were needed to plan and equip 
such an expedition. The project was taken up by the Russians, 
and on 21st May, 7937 f our multi-engined planes, one piloted 
by Mikhail Vodopyanov, landed on the ice in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the North Pole. Four men were left on the icefloe — 
Ivan Papanin, Peter Shirshov, Eugene Fedorov and Ernst 
Krenkel. They kept in contact with the world by wireless 
throughout the whole course of their journey on the drifting 
ice. The ice carried them steadily southwards. By the 
beginning of November they to ere on a latitude with the 
northern tip of Greenland, by the end of the year on a lati¬ 
tude with the north of Spitsbergen. But the icefloe was 
gradually get ling smaller, and it would not be long before 
life became impossible on the ice. Meanwhile the four men 
worked zealously at their observations, geographic, magnetic 
and meteorological observations, which were of the greatest 
value to all students of the Arctic. 

By the end of January 1938 the floe had reached 35° N. 
Neither polar storms, nor the dangerous rocks of Greenland, 
nor the cracks in the pack ice, nor the curiosity of polar bears 
discouraged the four explorers. 

★ 

1st February. Ernst and I were playing chess. We had 
nearly finished the game when we heard a loud crack from 
somewhere behind the tent. We decided not to stop (I still 
thought I might win) but when the truth dawned on me that 

209 
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ray position was hopeless we started to listen attentively. 
I wanted to go out and see what was going on in the camp, 
but Ernst dissuaded me: “Don’t go,” he said, "You’ll only 
get your clothes wet. . . . I’m on watch, it won’t take me 
a minute to go and have a look. . . He went out straight 
away, had a good look all around the tent but discovered 
nothing dangerous. 

Ernst and I were talking quietly. Peter and Eugene were 
resting. We turned into our bunks without undressing. The 
cracking noises grew louder. Soon I heard a strange creak 
inside the tent itself. I quickly woke Eugene and Shirshov. 

“Get your clothes on.” I told them. “The ice beneath us 
is creaking.” 

Eugene smiled and said: 

“Why dress? It’s the snow subsiding. The creaking sound 
is due to that.” 

I was keen to go out, but Ernst once more dissuaded me, 
assuring me that he would examine everything himself. 

In the meantime Shirshov had already dressed and left 
the tent, taking a hurricane lamp with him. He soon returned 
and said: 

“The fissure now runs along beside us.” 

Peter was absolutely calm, making this announcement 
in the same matter-of-fact tone in which he would have said, 
“I’ve established the station.” 

The four of us went out to investigate. And there it was— 
a narrow fissure running along about eight metres from our 
living-tent. Shirshov examined it and remarked that the edge 
of the ice was trembling. 

We stood there for a few minutes, gazing all around. The 
blizzard showed no signs of dying down: the gale smothered 
us with snow. 

We returned to the tent and Ernst said: 

“First of all we must have some tea." 

We discussed a fresh plan of action. Shirshov went ofl: to 
the fissure once more and returned with the unpleasant 
news: 

“The fissure has widened to five metres, and runs past 
the storehouse.” 
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Immediately we all set off for the storehouse. I smashed 
in the ice roof with my axe, jumped in and found myself 
standing in water, the storehouse was flooded. At all costs 
we must save the valuable equipment. We carried it out bit 
by bit, hauled it over to the middle of the floe and covered 
it with percale. 

Then we walked along the length of the fissure. Eugene 
brought his magnetic theodolite. Apparently this was not 
the only fissure. Beyond the far aerial mast we saw a second 
fissure which cut us off on the east. Under the drumming 
of the blizzard our icefloe, which had seemed so strong, had 
fallen to pieces. 

We came back to the tent. Now it was dirty and uncom¬ 
fortable, with percale on the floor, spread over the soft, 
squelching skins. Bits of wire hung dismally from the ceil¬ 
ing, soaking books lay about. In a corner was a fat bulky 
parcel—the rubber clipper-boat. Before inflating it we 
warmed it up. 

Ernst turned on the portable gramophone. Whenever 
times are most difficult or there is danger he either sits down 
to play chess or puts on the gramophone. 

The windmill groaned under the force of the gale. 

“Well, how is it, do you think the wind is dropping at 
all?” I asked the lads. 

They were all listening but said nothing. I warned them: 

"Look here, boys; when you go round the camp now, 
don’t go near the edge of the icefloe, Ernst nearly fell in 
yesterday. Just remember, should anything happen to any 
one of you, two would be lost, for there would be no sense 
then in my returning to the mainland.” 

It is now clear to us all that the floe has cracked and 
split into several pieces. We are still living under the trusty 
shelter of our old tent, though we are getting ready at a 
moment’s notice to abandon it: suspicious looking lakes 
of water are welling up from under the flooring. 

We are loading our valuable gear on to the sledges, work¬ 
ing at top speed, but endeavouring to take everything, down 
to the last thread, so that nothing of ours should be surren¬ 
dered to the ice. 
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During the day, while we were busy evacuating the store¬ 
houses, Eugene caught sight of stars. He was overjoyed and 
cried out: 

“At last the stars! ” 

For six days, starless, we have been unable to take our 
bearings. We could not have received a better present on 
such a grim day. 

Eugene computed. Never, seemingly, had we awaited 
the results of his computations with such impatience. 

“Well, come on, what is it, Eugene?” we urged him. 

Finally, Eugene announced: " 74 0 1G' North, 16 0 24' 
West!” 

At first we found it difficult to believe the figures he had 
arrived at, but there could be no doubt: in six days the drift 
had carried us more than 120 miles to the south-west. Twenty 
miles a day—that’s something like speed! 

We had to repeat the figures twice before Ernst consented 
to send them over the air. 

And so, we are drifting farther and farther southwards. 
Despite all the attractions of our “palace" we no longer 
trust it:; at any moment the floe may split beneath us. In 
view of this probability we decided to lose no time in build¬ 
ing new living quarters; snow will have to serve as building 
material, 

The blizzard has abated a little, but the ice is still rest¬ 
less. Suddenly we noticed yet another treacherous black 
crack—this time along the wall of the kitchen, adjoining 
the living-tent, At this point the crack broke oil, passing 
under the tent, Beyond the tent, however, it appeared again, 
running in the direction of the windmill. 

There is no room for further doubt: the floe has split 
beneath the tentl 

The sky got a bit lighter towards midday. Meanwhile the 
fissure beneath the tent was making us increasingly aware 
of its existence; it seemed to move beneath us. Without wait¬ 
ing to finish building the snow hut we decided to carry the 
radio station and all the valuable equipment out of the tent, 
pitch the light silk tents we had with us and camp in them 
for a short while. The first thing we did was to carry out 
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all the equipment of the radio station; after that the tents, 
sleeping-bags and clothes. 

We have two silk tents, left us by the airmen when they 
flew back from the North Pole. These we pitched near the 
far aerial mast: we put the clothing and the sleeping-bags 
in one tent, and Krcnkel’s radio station in the other. 

Our living-tent was deserted. 

The fissure has widened at a disastrous rate: our 
mcteoi'ological tent now stands on the very edge of the newly- 
formed polynia. 

Our wind indicator is on the opposite shore, on the split- 
off section of the floe, which alternately approaches and re¬ 
cedes from us. 

We notified, via the Murmanets, the Northern Sea Route 
Central Administration of the condition of the station. 

Peter made ready the canoe. 

Eugene carried the gravitational instruments out of his 
observatory, for that was filling with water also. 

The weather reports we transmitted at the stipulated 
times. 

I cooked enough food to last us for four days, as I was 
afraid the kitchen, too, would soon be flooded. Besides, 
during the next few days I should be busy building our 
new living quarters, and would have no time to do any 
cooking. 

We lay down to sleep, leaving one man on watch. 

We had a disturbed night; the ice was very rampageous, 
continually cracking and snapping. 

2nd February. Peter woke everyone with the words: 

“The fissure is threatening the radio tent and is also 
spreading to our silk tent....” 

We decided to have two men on watch. 

When it began to get a little lighter I crossed the fissure 
to the dump, got out all the clothing, fuel and provisions 
and hauled it on a sledge to our piece of the floe. 

Then Ernst tried to establish radio contact, while Eugene 
carried out the routine meteorological observations and made 
up the report. 

After this Eugene and Shirshov took a sledge and set out 
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for the second dump, which had also been swept away from 
us. On arriving at the dump, they loaded the clipper-boat 
and films on to the sledge, and hauled it back to the living- 
tent. 

We also managed to save the equipment at No. 3 dump. 

Everyone got very wet. 

Then Ernst examined the neighbouring floes: every¬ 
where he encountered broken ice. There is not much left 
of our icefield! The wind has turned out to be stronger than 
the ice. 

At midday we carefully surveyed the “environs.” The in¬ 
spection gave us small satisfaction; as far as the eye could 
see there was nothing but broken ice; on our small piece 
of floe we discovered new fissures, which still further reduce 
its size. . . . One of the fissures has cut us off from the far 
aerial mast and the silk radio tent which we pitched yester¬ 
day. 

There is nothing for it but to move to new quarters 
again. 

Naturally we want to make use of our windmill as long 
as possible, and so we always try to have it near at hand; 
the wind motor is the main source of energy for the radio 
station accumulators; without the windmill we should have 
to turn the bicycle. Hastily gathering together all our equip¬ 
ment we hauled it over to the windmill. 

Then Peter and Eugene set out for the winch, leaping 
from floe to floe. They brought the equipment nearer to us. 
Now we shall keep all our gear on sledges. 

The winch was left behind as we could not manage to 
get it over. It is the first winch in the world by means of 
which the depths of the Central Polar Basin were measured, 
all the way from the North Pole. It seems a shame to lose it, 
but it cannot be helped! 

Later Peter and Eugene went off again, to look for large 
floes in the vicinity. They went north, jumping over the 
fissures. Every now and then they stopped, climbed the pack- 
ice, and carefully surveyed the scene. 

The whole of the immense field, on which eight months 
ago multi-engined aircraft had landed, had split into small 
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pieces. Not even a light training plane could make a landing 
here now. 

On their way back to camp Eugene and Peter made a 
valuable find: one of the reserve dumps, which had split 
away from us, was drifting among the broken ice. I suggested 
we save as much of it as we could, load the stuff on to sledges, 
and haul it back Lo camp. This we did—Peter, Eugene and I. 

Meanwhile Ernst fixed up the radio station on a new spot 
and resumed contact with the Murmanets. After he had sent 
off a radiogram he started the windmill to charge up the 
accumulators. 

Activated by the desire to rescue as much gear as possible 
from the drifting dump, Peter climbed on to a huge pile 
of pack-ice on a nearby floe, and made a survey of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. He spotted two dumps of food and fuel, but it 
was impossible to reach them as broad fissures separated them 
from us. However, the floes soon drew closer together and 
we seized the opportunity to hurry off to our dumps. 

We speedily shifted all the food supplies; we performed 
miraculous acrobatic feats in crossing a broad fissure, and 
grabbed the sledges which lay beside the hydrological tent; 
they will always come in useful I The only thing we were 
unable to save was the winch—a great shame I 

It grew dark. I warmed up the dinner, but we were all 
so tired that we had no appetite. We had a drink of tea and 
went off to the silk tent to sleep. 

I remained on watch for the night. Soon the moon ap¬ 
peared. For us this is a great joy: we are in dire need of 
light now, as in the darkness it is easy to stumble into one 
of the fissures. 

We have just received a radiogram from Moscow. By 
order of the Government various schemes have been set on 
foot to bring us aid. 

We are now living on a mere fragment of icefloe measur¬ 
ing thirty by ten metres. 

3 rd February. During the night, through breaks in the 
clouds Eugene managed to “catch” the Pole-star, Capella, 
Vega, Arcturus. Afterwards he expressed surprise that dur¬ 
ing the observations the stars did not move from left to right 
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as usual but in the opposite direction. What could be the 
meaning of this? It was hard to credit that the earth had all 
of a sudden started to revolve in the opposite direction. 
Later, it transpired that our floe was to blame for everything: 
it was rotating clockwise, and Eugene and his theodolite were 
rotating with it. Despite this difficulty he managed to deter¬ 
mine our position with a fair degree of accuracy. 

We woke up before the half-light of the day had set in. 
Eugene computed the results of his astronomical observa¬ 
tions. Our new position pleased us: we had drifted still 
farther south, which means that very soon we shall see the 
sun. 

We sat in the tent with the primus roaring on the radio¬ 
desk, and the lid of the boiling kettle jumping up and down. 
In short the atmosphere was quite homelike. 

I picked up the diary and proceeded to record the events 
of tire past twenty-four hours—and they have not been 
few. ... 

Since the morning Peter has been putting his scientific 
data in order, and gathering together all the jars containing 
water samples drawn in the region of the North Pole. 

In the meanwhile Ernst and I proceeded to put tile camp 
in order. Ernst put up three masts for his aerial, which has 
had to be erected at an angle, as the floe is no longer large 
enough for the cable—76 metres long—to be stretched to its 
full length. After this Ernst contacted the Murmanets. 

We prepared four flares, so that in the event of more 
jamming, we should be able to light, up our own piece of 
floe. 

We had dinner, and finished up with tea and cake. 

Over the radio we heard what measures the Government 
was taking to come to our aid: the Taimyr had already left. 
Murmansk; the tiny Murmanets was battering her way 
through the ice; the Yermak was undergoing urgent repairs 
in Kronstadt. 

We sent telegrams to our families, so that they should not 
worry; otherwise, who knows, they might start thinking we 
might die out here.... 

We neither worry about ourselves nor our families. I 
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recall the tragic note written by Captain Scott who, return¬ 
ing from the South Pole, was tormented by anxiety as to 
who would take care of his family if he perished. We have no 
such anxieties; behind us stands the entire Soviet people, 
our Party and our Government; with us is our beloved 
Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin. 

At midday I went out and could not refrain from crying 
aloud with joy: 

“The sun! At last!” 

Through the fog, on the horizon the long-awaited red 
disc was glowing. There was a brilliant sunrise in an orange- 
tinted sky, against which the serrated ridges of pack-ice stood 
out sharply. 

Ernst and Eugene beamed as they crawled out to greet the 
sun from the pile of fur clothes they were in the process of 
carefully sorting out. 

Then Ernst glanced at our faces and exclaimed in sur¬ 
prise : 

“How rotten you all look, tired out and sallow! One 
never noticed it in the dark. ... Do I look as bad as 
that?” 

A blizzard is on the way. Signs of its approach are clearly 
indicated on the barometer and also from Merry’s uneasy 
behaviour. 

Without delay we packed all our gear on sledges, ready 
for immediate evacuation. 

Eugene and Peter packed all their scientific apparatus, 
which must be saved at all costs, also the results of their 
scientific investigations, water samples and jars containing 
“organic life,” on to special sledges; we covered them with 
tarpaulins and lashed them down. After this, Peter set off 
to get a tin of sausage from the dumps. He crossed three 
fissures, leaping from floe to floe. 

We each had a glass of brandy and a piece of cake in 
honour of the sun’s appearance. As we were all dead beat 
we decided to turn in and get as much sleep as we could. 
Ernst remained on camp watch. . 

By the way, when I went out today I spotted a seal among 
the ice-blocks, and I fired at it, but missed. I put this miss 
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down to the rifle, so I got a sheet of plywood, stood it up on 
end, made it fast., and started firing practice shots at it. 

I have told the lads that as soon as we have a free hour 
they must pass a shooting test for sniping: we have plenty 
of cartridges. This announcement gave special delight to 
Peter—he is always ready to fire his rifle. 

Before dozing off we listened to “Latest Radio News.” 
They spoke of us at length in the broadcast. 

It seems the government is organizing widespread opera¬ 
tions for our removal. 

4 .th February. The night passed uneventfully, without 
tremors. 

Ernst got the accumulators charged up for radio trans¬ 
mission and scientific work. 

After breakfast we put on the gramophone and enjoyed 
a spell of music. Then we rubbed our faces with a wet doth, 
which made us feel a bit fresher. 

The blizzard gets us clown, chiefly because when we go 
out our clothes get wet through and we have nowhere to 
dry them, 

Despite this drawback we all set of! this morning for one 
of the neighbouring floes, on which the technical storehouse 
has been left. We had to leap like cats across the numerous 
fissures. On arriving at the floe we took everything out of 
the storehouse, down to the last trifle, and brought it all 
hack on sledges to camp, which now looks like a gipsy en¬ 
campment, with all our gear packed on sledges. 

Our own floe has already cracked in three places. Fissures 
have also appeared round the edges, and it looks as if 
we shall soon find ourselves living on a still smaller piece 
of ice. 

We have no worry about contacting the mainland—this 
is in the hands of our excellent radio operator, Ernst. 

I worked with Ernst all day, putting everything in order. 
After each trip to neighbouring floes to bring back the re¬ 
maining fuel supplies, we returned to the tent and I put 
on the gramophone. Ernst would remind me of this task with 
his usual phrase: 

“What about a little relaxation, eh? . . .” 
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Over the radio we learn that Andrei Alexandrovich 
Zhdanov has appealed to the workers of the Ordjonikidze 
Shipyards to complete the repairs to the Yermak in the 
shortest possible time. 

The reserves of energy in the accumulators are running- 
low; we are tired out, but nevertheless decided to send short 
articles to the newspapers; we feel it is our duty to reassure 
the public. We told them that everything here was all right, 
that we were living normally and carrying on with our 
scientific work. 

We had dinner in our old tent, but we are keeping the 
equipment near at hand; after the meal we carried out all 
the dishes and the primus stoves. 

As soon as the gale dies down we must build ourselves a 
snow hut. We are looking for a suitable site. The problem 
of space is now becoming acute. Only a short while ago we 
were rich in territory; we had vast expanses of ice at our 
disposal. Now we have become so impoverished that we 
cherish every metre of our tiny floe. 

The gusts of wind reach twelve-point force; our silk tent 
shakes violently. Every hour we have to drag the loaded 
sledges to a fresh place to protect them from snowdrifts. 
Until now we have been sleeping in the old living-tent, but 
the time has come to abandon it. 

The outside temperature is n° below zero. After the 
frosts we have experienced (at times reaching 47° below 
zero) this is like summer to us. 

§th February. The storm continues. We have arranged 
rest days, as we are afraid of a breakdown. The period which 
we are now passing through requires not only great moral 
but also great physical strength. 

Ernst is on camp watch, keeping a constant eye on the 
fissures. There have been no new tremors. 

While I was out inspecting the camp I went into our 
old tent. It is deserted now, as we have moved to our new 
residence, the silk tent. I discovered a great deal of water 
had collected in our old home, where we spent eight long 
months so uneventfully. 

We are now surrounded by huge rifts in the ice. Our 
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piece of floe is only a little island; there are even waves lap¬ 
ping its edges. 

The dawn began to break at midday. I cleaned the snow 
from the lobby of the old tent. We are not living there now, 
but we got so used to this tent, we were so cosy in it during 
those eight months, that we feel sorry to abandon our old 
dwelling. 

More and more water is appearing all round us. We in¬ 
flated the second clipper-boat. 

We put on the gramophone and for two hours listened to 
some music, forgetting our dangerous position, the fissures 
in the ice, and the gales. 

I lay down but could not sleep. 

The lads have fixed up a barber’s shop: we shaved, rub¬ 
bed our faces with a wet cloth, and became unrecognisable. 
It is more than a month since we had last washed or shaved. 
It is a good sign that the lads at such an anxious time 
are concerned about their appearance; it keeps up the 
morale. 

Shirshov and Eugene have been out on reconnaissance, 
to find a path to the icefloes where we left our general dumps. 
As soon as the blizzard dies down we intend to shift: our 
general equipment to the tent. 

Now and again through the driving clouds of the blizzard 
we can make out the first outlines of our dumps. 

The moon has appeared. She has grown smaller but still 
shines brightly. Taking advantage of the moonlight I in¬ 
spected the camp. I went over the whole of the floe examin¬ 
ing the fissures. Now our constant watchword is “Keep your 
eyes open! ”... 

Ernst missed his step today and nearly fell off the floe 
into the water. I have once again had to issue strict instruc¬ 
tions to everyone not to go near the edge of the floe, and 
have repeated my warning that if any of them should perish 
it would be impossible for me to return to the mainland. 

It is noisy in the camp: the wind howls, the tent rattles, 
the aerial whistles. 

Eugene has calculated that in 68 hours our floe has drifted 
44 miles to the south and so miles to the west. 
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In Moscow they probably refuse to believe that the floe 
is drifting at such a great speed. 

6Ih February. Today has been a day of great events. 

Ernst, who had been on watch, woke us. 

The jamming of the ice had begun: with a thundering 
roar floe struck against floe. Banks of ice have sprung up 
around the edges of our own tiny field. These banks consist 
of lumps of snow and thin ice formed at the fissures. The 
nearest bank has been thrown up only ten metres away 
from the tent. 

Each time Ernst made his round of the camp during the 
night he carefully examined the edges of our floe; we fear 
that any further pressure will break it up completely. The 
fissures between the drifting floes are growing steadily wider. 

We observed an interesting spectacle: different parts of 
our camp alternately approached and receded. We saw the 
food dumps cut off from us by wide polynias. On one occasion 
the winch, which for some days we had completely lost sight 
of, floated to within half a kilometre of us. We wanted to 
go over and fetch it, but were unable to, as it was again 
carried away. 

But we did manage to save the paraffin from one of the 
dumps. True, this demanded great agility. We had to look 
sharp; miss the precise moment and the floe with the dump 
on it floats away. 

It seems to us that with the ice as sparse as it is now, any 
icebreaker could make her way here; the clearings are very 
extensive. 

We did not attempt to jump over to the neighbouring 
floes today, for fear of being carried away and cut off from 
the camp. This happened to Merry: he had incautiously 
leaped on to another fragment of ice, which immediately 
drifted away on the rapid current; we had great difficulty 
in saving our dear dog. 

As the wind has now died down we are building a snow 
hut. 

We decided to transfer the gear from the floating dumps 
to our piece of the floe, and we got the clipper-boat ready. 

Peter again checked the state of the canoe. 
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We sent detailed information to Moscow on the state of 
the camp. 

Fog is rising'. We have erected black flags round the edges 
of our bit of floe. This is a safety measure for the watches, 
to prevent them from falling into the water when making 
the round of the camp. 

We have decided not to undress before turning-in, so that 
when the watch calls out "jamming,” we can all jump up 
quickly and dash out of tfic tent. 

It was very late when we finally lay down to sleep. 

Ernst stayed up as camp watch. When he approached the 
fissure he got quite a fright: a sea-hare was swimming about 
in the water; directly the sea-hare caught sight: of him he 
dived with a noisy splash and never showed himself again. 

7 th February. Another raging blizzard. 

We had a tense night: wc all slept in our clothes. The ice 
was again in motion, and the blizzard increased. Our floe is 
continually rocking beneath us. 

The Taimyr is already one-third of the way to our camp. 
At present she is lying-to, riding out the storm. 

Also the Yermak is preparing to put to sea. 

It makes me proud to think that our dear Comrade Stalin 
is concerned about us. With so much solicitude for our safety 
we shall pull through, never fear. 

Eugene has calculated that in 24 hours we have drifted 
17 miles southwards. And this with the wind not strong. 
It indicated a very strong current in this region. 

The ice has become denser, but it has stopped jamming. 
We took this opportunity to make further additions to our 
food supplies: we managed to bring in three tins of food 
from one of the dumps which happened to drift up to us. 

We ate again in our old kitchen. The primuses roared 
and steam rose merrily from the saucepans. I cooked the 
dinner. Seating arrangements were a bit awkward, we stuffed 
lengths of percale and old shirts under us, as the floor of the 
tent is flooded and one has to paddle about in galoshes. 

At the present moment Ernst is in the radio tent. Fie 
should soon be returning. We are all giving voice to our 
longing: perhaps he’s managed to contact Moscow? ... 
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We know that the Taimyr is on her way to us, battling 
against a severe storm. The Murmanets is cutting through 
heavy ice somewhere near Jan Mayen Island. We have also 
heard that the Leningrad workers are repairing the ice¬ 
breaker Yermak at great speed. The whole country is hasten¬ 
ing to our aidl The thought of this thrills us. We would like 
to tell our friends on the mainland: 

“Don’t worry! We can hold out! ” 

The barometer is falling, and the wind grows more 
violent. Evidently there are some unpleasant hours in store 
for us. 

I think the radio station should be fixed on a sledge, and 
that Ernst should operate it on the sledge; if severe jamming 
were to occur he would have no time to collect and pack the 
station and there might be a clanger of losing it. We take 
greater care of the radio than we do of ourselves. 

Of course, we should have to build a snow hut around 
the sledge, with walls so thin that in case of emergency we 
could easily kick them down and haul out the radio. 

Bent double, lanky Ernst has come crawling through the 
tiny tent flap, his trailing hooded deer-skin coat caught up 
round his waist with a length of rope. The first thing he does 
upon entering the tent is to stretch his hands out to the 
primus to warm his frozen fingers. Poor Ernst as radio opera¬ 
tor suffers more than any of us from the frost. He has to 
work the keys with bare hands. 

After dinner I was on watch at the fissure. By the ripple 
of the water I thought at first that a seal or sea-hare was 
swimming towards me. . . . But it turned out to be pieces 
of floe drifting past on which lay spades and ice-picks. Ernst 
remarked that this floating ice was the remains of our air¬ 
field. 

I have packed provisions on two sledges and we now have 
an emergency food supply for three months. But I still do 
not think this sufficient. But where to get more food? It is 
all stored away in the dumps which have drifted off on the 
pieces split off from our icefield. 

Peter and Eugene, taking with them light sledges and 
ropes, have set out to look for our dumps. Ernst tried to 
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persuade me not to allow them to go. I thought it over and 
then said: 

“Oil: with you, but don’t go further than half a kilometre," 

They found one dump, got out three tins, and leaping 
from floe to floe, brought them back to camp. I unsealed one 
tin, as again enough food to last us for several days has to 
be cooked. 

Peter and Eugene sat down on a sledge to rest. Peter drew 
out his revolver, stood up a bottle some distance off and 
fired at it until he broke it. 

The wind is growing in violence. Gale velocity has 
reached 18 metres a second. A blizzard has started. 

Ernst contacted the Murmanets and transmitted the 
results of our meteorological observations. 

Today I received two radiograms, one from Volodichka, 
and the other from my brother Sasha. 

The Murmanets is icebound. But what a distance the little 
devil has covered 1 

It is now seven days since we started our nomadic way 
of life. But we cannot carry on like this indefinitely: we 
must build a permanent dwelling. 

I crawled into my sleeping-bag for protection from the 
wind. Before long I was warm and feeling better. . . , The 
wind tore savagely at the silk tent. As soon as the blizzard 
subsides a little we must start to build the snow hut. 

It is just as well the ice is behaving quietly, and that 
we can devote all our energies to fighting the wind. And it is 
no small battle 1 The blizzard is bent on depriving us of our 
shelter. Now and again the thin silk sleeping-tent turns into 
a huge balloon, straining to tear away from the floe. The 
stronger sailcloth tent for the radio station is torn to shreds, 
Every now and again our fat inflated clipper-boats bounce 
violently up and down on the ice. If we had not lashed them 
to stakes driven into the snow they would undoubtedly have 
blown a long way off. 

8 th February. At i a.m. I took over the watch from 
Eugene. As soon as he crawled into his sleeping-bag he fell 
asleep soundly, despite the howling gale. 

A terrible storm is raging. Several times the gusts of wind 
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overturned the loaded sledges. At any moment, it seemed that 
our tent and the radio station would be blown away. 

It was far from a quiet watch; I was continually putting 
the sledges straight and securing the radio tent. 

Later Ernst relieved me. I had taken off my hooded deer¬ 
skin coat, and was just preparing to crawl into my sleeping- 
bag when suddenly Ernst’s voice, filled with alarm, yelled 
ouL: 

“Quickly, come and help! The storm is smashing the 
radio tent! ” 

I was the first to jump to my feet; I seized my deer-skin 
coat but the wind tore it out of my hands and blew it into 
the fissure; I had great difficulty in retrieving it. Putting it 
on, I started to run to Ernst’s assistance. Eugene, too, came 
running up. Lying flat and sometimes kneeling (the wind 
was too strong for us to stay on our feet) Eugene and I held 
on tightly to the canvas which was straining away from our 
hands, while Ernst crawled inside the tent and packed up the 
equipment of the radio station. When he crawled out we 
pulled up the few remaining pegs and that was the end of 
the tent. 

We piled heavy trunks, bales and cases on the edges of 
the billowing sailcloth. 

At the time it seemed impossible for the wind to reach 
a greater velocity. 

There was still a long way to go till dawn. 

Peter examined the floe and announced that as yet there 
were no new fissures or pack-ice to be seen. We went off to 
rest in our old living-tent. 

Eugene tried to get to sleep in the silk tent, huddled up 
in his deer-skin coat, but without success. The snow which 
had blown into his coat melted. Despairing of sleep, Eugene 
started to mend his clothes. He says that we have again drifted 
a long way southwards; the proof of it was the comparatively 
early dawm. 

We went out of the tent, and sure enough it was getting 
light. With the appearance of daylight we cheered up a bit. 

The wind was not quite so fierce. We reckoned up our 
losses. The radio tent had been smashed; the wind was blow- 

H 
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ing wet snow into the living-tent, which did not look as 
if it would hold out even till evening. The sledges which 
were loaded with clothing were upset and lying on their 
sides. 

We decided to start straight away on building the snow 
hut. We must move into the new premises today, without 
fail. 

So we armed ourselves with tools—spades, saws, ice¬ 
picks—and then proceeded to cut bricks out of the snow. 
The work went with a swing. Ernst and I cut out bricks while 
Peter and Eugene put up the walls. By the time wc had 
the walls finished the sky had become much lighter. 

First we drew a plan of our future home, and kept to it 
strictly. A considerable part of our new residence is being 
set aside for a dormitory. This takes the form of a low bench 
made of snow and running the whole length of the hut. 
The rest—the floor and the table—were also made of snow. 

After building the walls we placed poles over the top on 
which we stretched the tent, covering the whole with a square 
of canvas: this formed the ceiling. We closed the entrance 
with a flap of percale. Such were the simple arrangements 
of our “snow palace." 

When the sky grew lighter Ernst cried out in great excite¬ 
ment : 

“Land, land! ” 

We all turned and stared in the direction to which he 
was pointing, and there, sure enough, we saw high moun¬ 
tains. For the first time, after a drift of nine months, wc 
saw—though still far away—terra Anna; wc could see the 
sharp needles of the mountains of Greenland. We all shouted 
“Hurrah!" 

From then on all our talk and all our thoughts revolved 
around the mainland. How we longed to feel the touch of our 
native land; to set foot on it! What a pity the sky was over¬ 
cast, making the coast-line of Greenland so hazy. 

The gale has at last subsided. After the terrific convul¬ 
sions we have just experienced, the snow hut seems a com¬ 
fortable and even spacious “palace.” We had supper in the 
hut, all the while praising our new home. 
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It was time to turn in. Eugene, before indulging in his 
long-awaited rest, left the hut and made another astronomical 
determination. The moon shone brightly through the thin 
cloud, lighting up the pack-ice surrounding our floe. 

We had a snack before turning-in, and then proceeded 
to crawl into our sleeping-bags. 

Eugene stayed on watch. He went out and had hardly 
taken a few paces when he saw as clearly as if it were day, 
three bears a short distance away from him. He ran back 
and woke Merry with a light kick. Startled, the dog rushed 
towards the bears barking furiously. 

“Dmitrichl Boys! Get up. Some bears have come to see 
us! ” shouted Eugene. 

Ernst refused to believe it, and shouted back angrily: 

“All right, all right. Don’t worry me! ” 

“Hurry up and come out! I swear there are bears!” 
repeated Eugene earnestly. 

At this I dashed out of the htu with only my fur stockings 
on. And sure enough, there were the bears quite close. 

As usual our loaded rifles stood by the entrance. Eugene 
quickly handed me one, whispering: “Fire, fire! ” 

This time I killed all three bears with several shots. 

Luckily Merry was unhurt, though he was dashing in 
and out among the bears the whole time, getting right in my 
line of fire. 

This was my first successful shot in nine months. 

It took Eugene and myself till about 1 a.m. to skin the 
bears. Ernst was unable to help us as he had to carry out 
the nightly meteorological observations and transmit the 
weather report over the radio. He offered to help, but we 
would not allow him to soil his hands. 

We are all delighted at the successful bag—we can have 
fresh meat at last 1 

On Kjlh February, 1938 two Soviet ice-breakers, the Taimyr 
and the Murman reached the icefloe and took off■ the four 
men. They had a tremendous welcome when they returned to 
Moscow and Papanin loas subsequently appointed Head of 
the Administration of the Northern Sea Route. 
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THE EMPEROR PENGUINS 
from 

From Edinburgh to the Antarctic 
By W. G. Burn Murdoch 

It was long after men had begun to map and explore the 
Arctic regions that they devoted any serious attention to the 
Far South. For centuries the only discoveries made about the 
Antarctic were accidental ones, but the idea grew that a con¬ 
tinent existed in the south. It was not until 1772 when 
Captain Cook, after his discoveries in Australia and New 
Zealand set out again to find the southern continent that the 
Antarctic Circle was crossed for the first time. In two years 
Cook circumnavigated the Antarctic without ever reaching 
the continent itself. Always the ice barred further advance 
southwards. 

After Cook came a long line of explorers among whom 
were Nat Palmer, Bellingshausen, James Weddell, Biscoe, 
Balleny, D’Urville, Wilkes, and Ross who found the gateway 
through the ice pack into the sea that bears his name. But the 
continent that was gradually being outlined was more barren 
and more inclement than the Arctic. The Antarctic has no 
growing season. Even in summer the temperature of the 
ground, is seldom above freezing point and there is practically 
no animal life. The only indigenous inhabitant of the 
Antarctic is the Emperor penguin. The surrounding seas, 
however, teem with life from tiny shrimps, krill to mighty 
whales. For many years after Ross’s expedition the Antarctic 
was left to the whalers and sealers. In 1892 as a very belated 
consequence of the great numbers of whales mentioned in 
Sir James Ross’s account of his voyage, three Dundee 
whalers, the Active, the Balaena and the Diana, were sent 
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south. With the Balaena sailed a Scottish artist, W. G. Burn 
Murdoch who later wrote an account of his experiences. 

Friday, 30th December. —Spent the afternoon in my bunk 
attempting to paint ice-effects —shut my ears to ail i nterest- 
ings sounds of life on deck. After our midday meal my con¬ 
science went to rest and my body needed exercise, so I stood 
by for the first boat. The doctor has been skinning one of 
the Emperor penguins; this is a most difficult task, and takes 
no end of patience. The body is to appear as a goose at New 
Year’s dinner, and its skin will delight the eye of the public 
in some museum in far-away Scotland. There is a great 
quantity of muscle on its anatomy, which itself is slight com¬ 
pared with its bulk. Its pectoral muscles alone weighed four¬ 
teen pounds; they must surely have other use than working 
its flippers. I have noticed they have great power in increas¬ 
ing or decreasing their bulk—I expect a good deal of the 
chest muscle is applied to this. 

It would be interesting to know to what depths they 
dive to find their food. I am inclined to believe that they 
feed on the soft bottom, and at great depths, from their hav¬ 
ing a long delicate beak, their enormous structural strength, 
and by reason of our never seeing them on the surface of the 
water. When we do see them they are on the snow islands, 
apparently resting, and these islands are in places where the 
depth is from ninety to two hundred fathoms. 

We found stones and red shrimps inside the penguins; 
penguins, red shrimps, and stones inside the seals. May good 
digestion wait on the grampus that swallows the lot 1 

About midday one of the boats was ordered off for seals, 
and five of us scrambled into it and were lowered away. 
Bonnar weighed down the bow, the Cockney steered, I 
stroked, and two boys rowed Three and Four. Bonnar is a 
stout, good-natured, middle-aged Irishman, as round as an 
egg, with bearded face, a model for a Sancho Panza: one 
moment he is the picture of fat woe, the next he is shaking 
all over with infectious, gurgling laughter. All hands enjoy 
getting away from the ship just now, as the life is made 
miserable for those left on board by one man. Away in the 
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boats we shake off the gloom and work like niggers, and 
enjoy life like schoolboys in the country. 

Once we have shoved off from the black ship’s side and 
begin to row in and out amongst the ice islands we feel 
more at home, as if we, as well as the seals and penguins, 
had a share in this quiet world. Our appearance I am afraid 
is rather against such a claim—dark w T orn clothes, soiled with 
blood, are hardly in keeping with the brilliant opal and 
amethyst-coloured surroundings. The exercise in the keen, 
pure air puts us all in good humour, and we get away for 
a mile or so in splendid whaling form. Then Bonnar gets 
puffed, so we say, and lets his oar swing in, and stands in the 
bow and begins to see “swales.” “Och, mi bhoys,” he says, 
“the swales is just all round us, an’ thur’s wan to windward 
about a mile an’ a half away, an’ thur’s another away down 

to leeward. Pull away, mi lads. Shure, an’ the old-has his 

eye on ye; three more strokes and she’s there. An’ jist bae so 
kind as to put her up another point, Mr. Campbell, and kape 
her so.” And he takes his oar again, much to our relief, as 
it is only a four-oared boat, and when Bow gets up Three 
has more than his share of pulling. His remark to Campbell 
was pointed. Campbell rather prides himself on his steering, 
for which reason, I suppose, a report got up that he was one 
day found at the wheel with the Balcena three points off her 
course. We draw him on this and other subjects as he stands 
in the stern steering with the long steer-oar. Today lie waxed 
eloquent about our Christmas dinner, and had an apprecia¬ 
tive audience. Campbell, notwithstanding his name, is a 
thorough Englishman as regards food, and the Christmas 
dinner was really a painful memory to him. “Call that duff,” 
he said, almost with tears, "woi, that wurn’t no duff. Oi’ve 
bin at sea for a lorng wile, and I never saw duff like that 
before. Plum duff, they calls itl 'Oo ever ’eard o’ plum duff 
made with currints\ Woi, the currints war as separate 
as King’s Crorse and St. Pancras. Oi've been in many 
a ’ungry ship in mi toime, but s’help me bob, oi never 
was on a ship w’ere ye didn’t 'ave yer grog on a Christinas 
daiy.” 

We all jumped on to the snow when we reached the ice- 
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piece where the seal was lying absorbing the sun, and Bonnar 
slowly laboured through the snow, bent double, as if he were 
stalking an educated seal of the north. Bonnar has been so 
long at the Newfoundland sealing that he deems this style 
of approach necessary here; we try to chaff him out of it with¬ 
out success. 

The seal was one of the large whity-yellow fellows with 
small, dog-like head and grand black eyes. I made a jotting 
of the men flinching him; as a piece of colour the effect was 
gorgeous—-masses of scarlet, dazzling white, and the blue sea. 
The snuffling of the seal, and the sound of the blood spouting 
and fizzling into the snow, with the crisp sound of the steel 
in the quivering flesh was hardly nice, and when the red car¬ 
case sat up and looked at itself, I looked up to see if God’s 
eye was looking. 

Just as Bonnar and Campbell were going to heave the 
skin into the boat with one great lift, the edge of the ice 
broke, and they both went into the water. They clutched 
at the snow ledge and the gunwale of the boat, and we pulled 
them out. Campbell had to come out over the top of the 
gory blubber, and looked a sorry spectacle, as he dripped on 
the snow. He didn’t “moincl the wettin”; what he objected 
to was “the bloomin’ blood all over his bloomin’ clothes.” 
What difference it made I could not see, as we had been up 
to the eyes in gore for weeks past. 

We only picked up a few seals, and had a great deal of 
rowing, and got back to the ship with appetites that made 
the black penguin mess delicious. 

The skipper is on board the Jason tonight, and she is 
lying about a mile or two to windward. In the evening we 
had a great function on board. All the way out there had 
been a talk of burning some one’s effigy, but nothing came 
of it till tonight. 

We, the doctor and I ancl the skipper’s son, were luxuriat¬ 
ing before the cabin-stove, reading and brewing coffee, en¬ 
joying a well-earned repose, when two men came aft, and 
asked me in a mysterious way if I would come down the 
’tween-decks, and bring my sketch-book and bagpipes; they 
wanted to have a portrait taken. I followed them down the 
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main-hatch into the dusk of the ’tween-decks, and there 1 
saw a ghastly spectacle. A man’s figure hung by the neck from 
one of the beams. His eyes were real seal’s eyes, pinned on 
to a canvas face, his nose was made of wood, and he wore 
spectacles, and a goatee beard. Some one had supplied a very 
ancient dungaree suit, and this was stuffed with shavings and 
rope-ends. The whole figure bore a ghastly resemblance to 
one of our company. Braidy supported him on one side, for 
his legs were weak, whilst Harvey added a few finishing 
touches to his face with the ship’s paint. When they had 
finished him and made him as hideous as they possibly could, 
I was asked to draw his portrait. I have served my time at 
that trade, and have drawn many types; but, bar one, this 
was the ugliest of all my sitters, and, though I say it as 
shouldn’t, my representation of their handiwork gave the 
greatest satisfaction. After the portrait was done, a procession 
was formed, Braidy led it, and played a wheezy march on the 
melodeon, the cook played the pipes, and Mason and Harvey 
supported the figure. AH the rest of the crew followed in 
couples arm-in-arm, enjoying the fun like children. They 
marched round the deck till they came to the mate’s cabin, 
under the break of the poop, and there the mate passed sen¬ 
tence of death on the unfortunate effigy, by hanging at the 
yard-arm. It was then marched round the deck once more, 
very solemnly and slowly, Peter trying hard to play “Lochaber 
no more,” and Braidy squeezing out something like a funeral 
march. Under the fore-yard a running bow-line was drawn 
round the figure’s neck, and a match put to a fuse at the foot 
of his trousers, and it was hauled up to the yard-arm to slow 
music, and the tune of “Give us some time to blow the man 
down,” sung slowly and with much feeling. 

It looked gruesome and real, and the great goggle eyes 
glared down at us with a horrible expression. To and fro 
it swung at the yard-arm, and a thin thread of smoke wav¬ 
ing from its foot against the white frosty sky. It was then 
riddled with Henry bullets, and each bullet as it pierced the 
corpse tore away pieces of rags and stuffing, which fell and 
floated smoking on the glassy sea. Finally, when the remains 
were all ablaze, and nearly consumed, a hand lay out on the 
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yard, cut the line, and the figure fell into the water with 
a fizz. 

We caught an Emperor penguin this evening. I was on 
deck enjoying the quiet and beauty of the white night when 
we saw it. The decks are quiet through the night watches; 
the crew walk quietly, and talk in hushed voices, partly 
subdued by the queer, still feeling round us, and partly from 
the reason that if they did make a noise, the watch below 
would turn out to know the reason why. Just as I was going 
to turn in, I spotted him on a piece of snow within two or 
three hundred yards. I was anxious to make a drawing from 
an Emperor penguin, so went aft, and let the mate know, 
and he ordered away a boat. The penguin was standing in 
the middle of a round pan of snow-ice about fifty yards in 
diameter, with a hummock at one side. We rowed up to this 
and put two men behind the hummock, and then rowed 
round to the other side, where three of us landed and spread 
out. Then we all five advanced, closing in with the penguin 
as centre of our circle. He got upon a mound of snow as 
we approached, and only looked slightly anxious as we drew 
in; then, evidently thinking that his position was dangerous, 
he tried to get away. Ele slid down the mound of snow on 
his breast, puddling away with his flippers and feet. One of 
our party made a successful rush over a hard piece of snow 
in pursuit, and fell on the bird and embraced it, and the 
penguin looked quite shocked, and threw him off with a 
sort of hitch with its shoulders; then it got up and stood 
on its feet again, and looked at us calmly as we struggled 
after it through the soft snow. When we got near it again, 
five of us made a rush at it, and the bo’sun got in first, and 
scragged it with both hands round its neck. The two rolled 
over together on the snow, and the penguin freed its neck 
and began to let drive with its beak at the bo’sun’s head, 
but missed, fortunately. It had no chance, however; we fell 
on it altogether and made it “have down.” Its strength 
astonished us. One man held its neck, other two got hold 
of a flipper a-piece, and two others held the legs. With all 
our strength we could scarcely keep hold of it; and yet it 
did not seem to be in the least flurried, or put out—merely 
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moved its flippers slowly, and drew up and extended its 
short legs, but that nearly twisted our arms off. It was too 
difficult to carry it to the boat in this way, so we strapped 
him round the middle, with his flippers down by his side. 
We used the bo’sun’s belt—a broad affair with a big brass 
buckle, and hauled till the penguin collapsed like a Glad¬ 
stone bag. Then we made another belt fast round his short 
legs, and stood up and drew a breath of relief, and so did the 
penguin—a long sigh from the bottom of its chest, and the 
buckle burst, and it got uj) and hobbled away with the belt 
still round its legs; it actually hobbled with dignity. Then 
we all sat on it again without any ceremony, for we were 
angry—the penguin remained calmly dignified—and fastened 
him up with some fathoms of whale-line that happened to 
be in the boat, lashed him from his bill to his toes all the 
way down, with marline hitches, like a roll of beef, and car¬ 
ried him to the boat and dropped him in the line-chest. 
There he freed one flipper just to show what he could do if 
he tried, but made no other effort to escape. On deck the 
penguin preserved his sphinx-like dignity under very novel 
and trying circumstances. All the men stood round him, and 
marvelled at. his strange, bulky form; but he did not take the 
least notice and there was a strange, far-away look in his little 
black eye, as if he saw right back to the days when these white 
shores were clad with the verdure of the tropics and there 
were no glaciers on the black rocks. Fanny, the ship’s dog, 
tried to have a game with it—a most absurd ideal She 
danced round the penguin, bounced against it, and vainly 
tried to tumble it over. At first the penguin merely kept the 
dog off with its flippers, hitting round-arm blows with them 
so quickly that the movements were scarcely visible, and 
puzzled Fanny as to what the game was; then Fanny came 
too close, and the emperor’s pencil-like beak went out with 
a flash and strength that would have punched holes in a 
steel plate, and off went Fanny in no end of a hurry, and 
never came near again, but walked round and round the 
deck as far away as the bulwarks would allow her. 

It was thought the penguin would be in our way on 
deck, or we would find ourselves in its way, which would 
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have been worse, so it was condemned to death. It. took four 
hours to kill it, “and it wasn’t dead then,’’ as some one 
remarked. It had holes driven through its skull, it was beaten 
with clubs and it would not die. Then out of pity the doctor 
was called to put it out of pain. He sat on its back with con¬ 
fidence and worked at its brain, till it lay on the deck appar¬ 
ently lifeless. When we saw it two hours afterwards, it was 
waddling about with its head in the air as if it had neuralgia. 
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Through the First Antarctic Night 
By F. A. Cook 

At the International Geographical Congress of 1895 
interest in Antarctic exploration was stimulated by C. E. 
Borchgrevink’s account of his journey before the mast in the 
whaler Antarctic which had landed a party of men on Cape 
Adare. Two years later a young Belgian, Lieutenant A. de 
Gerlache organized an expedition. His ship was a Norwegian 
vessel of 250 tons, built for the ice with a stem five feet thick. 
It was named the Belgica. The captain was another Belgian, 
Lecointe, but many nationalities were represented on the 
expedition. The naturalist was a Rumanian, Racovitza, the 
meteorologist tuas a Russian, Arctowski, the mate was a young 
Norwegian, Roald Amundsen and the doctor, photographer 
and anthropologist was an American, Dr. F. A. Cook. 

The Belgica was delayed a long time in South America 
studying the natives of Tierra del Fuego; when at last she left 
for the Antarctic, 19th January, 1898, it was very late in the 
season for exploring the Antarctic. They had badweather,lost 
a man overboard, discovered and charted Gerlache Strait, 
encountered violent gales and to avoid them went south into 
the polar pack. By the end of February they were well and 
truly stuck in the ice, and there they remained for a year. 
They were most ill equipped for such an adventure. The 
health and morale of the expedition began to suffer. On 16th 
May the sun disappeared, and the health of the expedition 
deteriorated rapidly. On yth June Lieutenant Danco died from 
a heart complaint, aggravated, Cook believed, by the lack of 
sun and the general hardships of life on the Belgica. Cook 
begarr to treat various members of the expedition with 
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"baking treatment” in front of an open fire and a diet of 
penguin meat. 

•k 

22 nd June. —It is midnight and midwinter. Thirty-five 
long, dayless nights have passed. An equal number of dreary, 
cheerless days must elapse before we again see the glowing 
orb, the star of day. The sun has reached its greatest northern 
declination. We have thus passed the Antarctic midnight. The 
winter solstice is to us the meridian day, the zenith of the 
night as much so as twelve o'clock is the meridian hour to 
those who dwell in the more favoured lands, in the temperate 
and tropical zones, where there is a regular day and night 
three hundred and sixty-five times in the yearly cycle. Yester¬ 
day was the darkest day of the night; a more dismal sky 
and a more depressing scene could not be imagined, but today 
the outlook is a little brighter. The sky is lined with a few 
touches of orange, the frozen sea of black snow is made more 
cheerful by the high lights, with a sort of dull phosphorescent 
glimmer of the projecting peaks of ice. The temperature has 
suddenly fallen to - 27.5 0 C. at noon, and the wind is coming 
out of the south with an easy force which has sent all the 
floating humidity of the past few days down, leaving an air 
clear and sharp. There will be an eclipse of one of the 
satellites of Jupiter this afternoon, and from an observation 
of this phenomenon the industrious captain expects to regu¬ 
late our chronometers. He hopes also to get a good observa¬ 
tion to fix our position, for we are somewhat anxious to know 
just where we are in this unknown world during the im¬ 
portant. days of the midnight. 

24 th June. —For the past three days we have had steady 
cold weather with a temperature from -15° to —28° C. 

( — 18.4° F.), and every night we have also had a brilliant 
aurora in the usual position, at about the usual hour. Auroras 
have been conspicuously absent from our skies for nearly 
two months. There was a feeble display on 29th May, and 
possibly a few faint exhibits have evaded our notice, but since 
the end of April there has been no auroral phenomenon 
which has attracted general interest. With this clear weather 
there is a noticeable brightness at noon. Today the northern 
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sky has a tinge of orange-red, limited by a band of green 
with a bit of the moon over it. Overhead we can see the 
Cross and other stars of the same magnitude. Our position, 
as calculated yesterday, is now far east, latitude yo° 47' 45", 
longitude 83° 43' 45". A sounding at this point would be 
interesting. For this purpose we have tried to cut a new 
hole through the ice. The old opening was closed by the 
disturbance and pressure of a fortnight ago, and since we 
have not been able to make another, but today we are 
desperately at work, chopping and cutting ice for a fishing 
and sounding hole. Having found that the canvas suits are 
entirely inadequate to retain the bodily heat, we are also 
trying to devise some more effective clothing. 

36 th June .—It is Sunday; the weather is warm, wet, and 
too stormy to permit our usual Sabbath excursions. We are 
playing cards and grinding the music-boxes, and trying in 
various ways to throw off the increasing gloom of the night; 
but something has happened which has added another cloud 
to the hell of blackness which enshrouds us. One of the sailors 
brought with him from Europe a beautiful young kitten. 
This kitten has been named “Nansen,” and it has steadily 
grown into our affections. “Nansen” was at home alike in 
the forecastle and in the cabin, but with characteristic good 
sense he did not venture out on exploring trips. A tempera¬ 
ture thirty degrees below zero was not to his liking; the 
quarters about the stove and the bed of a favourite sailor 
were his choice. Since the commencement of the long dark¬ 
ness he has been ill at ease, but previously he was happy 
and contented, and glad to be petted and loved by every¬ 
body. The long night, however, brought out all the bad 
qualities of his ancestors. For nearly a month he has been 
in a kind of stupor, eating very little and sleeping much. 
If we tried to arouse him he displayed considerable anger. 
We have brought in a penguin occasionally to try to infuse 
new ambitions and a new friendship in the cat, but both 
the penguin and the cat were contented to take to opposite 
corners of the room. Altogether “Nansen” seemed thoroughly 
disgusted with his surroundings and his associates, and lately 
he has sought exclusion in unfrequented corners. His tem- 
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perament has changed from the good and lively creature to 
one of growling discontent. His mind has wandered and from 
his changed spiritual attitude we believe that his soul has 
wandered too. A day or two ago his life departed, we presume 
for more congenial regions. We are glad that his torture 
is ended, but we miss “Nansen” very much. He has been 
the attribute to our good fortune to the present, the only 
speck of sentimental life within reach. We have showered 
upon him our affections, but the long darkness has made him 
turn against us. In the future we shall be without a mascot 
and what will be our fate ? 

SQlh June. — Since my last writing there has been nothing 
to mark time or disturb the gloom of the long black 
monotony. The temperature has been high with its usual 
accompaniment of stormy discomfort- Yesterday and the day 
before the thermometer rose to zero and everybody accord¬ 
ingly rose to a spirit of discontent. Such disaffections are 
always heaped upon the meteorologist who is blamed for 
all the freaks of the weather, but he receives no credit for 
the blessings of the steady cold weather which we like. 

4.th July .—It is the day of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence of the United States. With characteristic Belgian 
thoughtfulness the Commandant has ordered a special feast 
and has sent up the Stars and Stripes to float over the Belgica 
to be waved by the virgin antarctic breezes. America and 
American affairs are the topics around which our ideas re¬ 
volve today. It is curious to watch our thoughts wheel around 
the incidents of current events. The beauty contest in April 
was succeeded by heated discussions and sentimental philo¬ 
sophy for several weeks. This was followed by the serious 
sentiments caused by the last sight of the sun and the death 
of Banco. Then followed a lot of light talk about “Nansen," 
the cat, and his future. Has he a soul and is there a Heaven 
for him? Today we are building up a United States of Europe, 
and are dreaming of annexing Canada and all of South 
America in to one grand Union of States. 

There is a strong, steady, westerly wind charged with 
great quantities of drift snow. The ice is separating, leaving 
wide, endless, ice-free leads running north and south. In 
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these we have seen a few finback whales, spouting, and sport¬ 
ing, and courting, in the midday twilight. The increasing- 
light at noon is now very evident. From to a.m. to a p.m. 
on bright days it is clear enough to make ski runs over the 
pack, without tumbling over the many hummocks which a 
week ago were invisible. Though the curtain of night is 
lifting, the men, when carefully examined, show an alarm¬ 
ing physical condition. Almost everybody when questioned 
vows that he feels well, complaining only of lack of ambition, 
but the actual condition is otherwise. We are pale and green 
about the facial folds. A slight exercise makes us gasp for 
breath, and the heart runs at an alarming speed. We now 
make it a rule to take an hour’s walk outside in a path 
about the bark, and during these walks the men easily freeze 
parts of the face, the fingers and toes, without knowing it. 
The reason for this is the blunted condition of our senses 
and the enfeebled circulation, with imperfect blood. 

8 th July .—The temperature is again falling; today it is 
-30° C. (-22° F.). All of the leads and open spaces of 
water of a few days ago are covered with ice thick enough 
to travel over without fear of breaking through. In this new 
ice there are small holes about two inches in diameter. Along 
the edge of these holes is a ring of silvery hoar-frost and out 
of it there comes a jet of vapour every few minutes. These 
are the blow-holes of seals, and the puff of vapour is the 
expired air of the animals as they breathe. We have been 
anxious to see these seals, for we have seen none since sunset, 
more than fifty days ago. They must have come southward 
from the outer edges of the pack, through the open leads a 
few days ago. In travelling over the new ice we found a place 
tonight where the nice ice had been broken, and out of it 
came one seal after another, until about twenty had mounted 
to the surface of the old ice. They all marched towards us, 
and when within fifteen feet they stopped, sniffed the air, 
grunted, showed their teeth, and then sought for a comfort¬ 
able place to sleep. Evidently our odour was not to their lik¬ 
ing, for they ignored our presence until we attacked them 
a half hour later. We killed three, and surrounded two with 
the intention of driving them to the Belgica. After a long 
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chase over a tortuous path we brought the animals to the 
side of the bark, and there examined them scientifically and 
gastronomically at our leisure. 

10 th June .—It is a bright, calm day, with a gentle air from 
the south and a temperature of — 30° G. The men are scat¬ 
tered over the pack in little clicks. The Norwegians are quite 
separated from the Belgians, and all are on ski. Some are 
aiming for a favourite nook where there is a prospect of find¬ 
ing seals or penguins; others are striking out for a hummock 
eastward, which offers a splendid slope for ski exercises. We 
of the cabin have formed a small party to make the first 
long journey. There is an iceberg about two miles westward 
which had been the favourite spot for ski sport in the early 
winter, and we are anxious to see what effect the winter has 
wrought upon this berg. 

We had no serious difficulty in reaching the berg; the 
ice was much crevassed, and about the leads were great lines 
of hummocks which made ski travelling a task; but we were 
unencumbered and had become somewhat accustomed to 
rough roads. We started shortly after one o’clock. It took us 
an hour to reach our destination, and we spent about forty 
minutes on the berg and about it, but then, noticing that 
the light was quickly departing, we hurried home. The 
winter effect upon the berg had been considerable. The pack- 
ice about it had been much broken and raised in numerous 
hummocks by pressure. To the westward side a great quantity 
of ice had been forced upon the berg- to a height of twenty 
feet, indicating what wc had expected, that the prevailing 
pressure during the night had been from the west. The old 
crevasses were mostly closed, and the sharp, projecting spires 
were coated with great quantities of coarse hoar-frost. There 
was no evidence about the berg to warrant a belief in an 
upbuilding of bergs during the winter. On the contrary the 
signs were indicative of their having been considerably re¬ 
duced in bulk. On our way back we secured one king 
penguin, the first during the night, and it will be a pleasant 
addition to our larder. 

12 th July .—The light is daily increasing at midday, 
which should be a potent encouragement, but we are failing 
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in fortitude and in physical force. From day to day we all 
complain of a general enfeeblement of strength, of insufficient 
heart action, of a mental lethargy, and of a universal feeling 
of discomfort. There has, however, been one exception; one 
among us who has not fallen into the habit of being a chronic 
complainer. This is Captain Lecointe, The captain has had 
to do the most trying work, that of making the nautical 
observations, which often keeps him handling delicate in¬ 
struments outside, and in trying positions in the open blast 
for an hour at a time. He has come in with frosted fingers, 
frozen ears, and stiffened feet, but with characteristic good 
humour he has passed these discomforts off. His heart action 
has steadily remained full and regular. The only other man 
in the party of equal strength is the cook, Micholte. But today 
I have to record the saddening news that Lecointe is suddenly 
failing. Not that he has complained of any ill-feeling, for he 
still maintains that he feels well; but in the usual daily 
examination, I notice that his pulse is intermitting, the first 
sign of coming debility. He is assuming a deathly pallor, does 
not eat, and finds it difficult to either sleep or breathe. There 
is a puffiness under the eyes, his ankles are swollen, and the 
entire skin has a dry, glossy appearance. The symptoms arc 
all similar to those of Danco in his last stages; but Lecointe 
has a steady heart and sound organs, which augur in his 
favour. 

14th July .—Lecointe has given up all hope of ever re¬ 
covering, and has made out his last instructions. His case 
seems almost hopeless to me. The unfavourable prognosis has 
sent another wave of despair over the entire party. Almost 
everybody is alarmed and coming to me for medical treat¬ 
ment, for real or imaginary troubles. The complaints differ 
considerably, but the underlying cause is the same in all. 
We are developing a form of anaemia which I had noticed 
before among the members of the first Peary Arctic Expedi¬ 
tion, but our conditions are much more serious. To over¬ 
come this trouble I have devised a plan of action, which the 
sailors call the “baking treatment.” 

Medicament, I find, is of little service. A temporary relief 
is sometimes effected by well-directed drugs, but the lasting 
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effects are disappointing. Iron and arsenic, and many of the 
ordinary tonics effective in home anaemias, are entirely inert. 
After considerable experiment, I have abandoned drugs as 
an important aid. Fresh food, artificial heat, a buoyant 
humour, judicious clothing, and the least possible humidity 
are the conditions which suggest a rational treatment. I 
should like to take up this subject in detail and give my 
reasons for this plan of treatment, but the discussions would 
take us into a long and technical consideration, which I fear 
would be of interest only to medical men. The plan of treat¬ 
ment in brief is as follows: As soon as the pulse becomes 
irregular and rises to one hundred beats per minute, with a 
puffiness of the eyes and swollen ankles, the man is stripped 
and placed close to a fire for one hour each day. I prohibit 
penguin or seal steaks fried in oleomargarine. The patient is 
not allowed to do anything which will seriously tax the heart. 
His bedding is dried daily, and his clothing is carefully ad¬ 
justed to the needs of his occupation. Laxatives are generally 
necessary, and vegetable bitters, with mineral acids, are a 
decided help. Strychnine is the only remedy which has given 
me any service in regulating the heart, and this I have used 
as a routine. But surely one of the most important things was 
to raLse the patient’s hopes and instil a spirit of good humour. 
When at all seriously afflicted, the men felt that they would 
surely die, and to combat this spirit of abject hopelessness 
was my most difficult task. My comrades, however, were ex¬ 
cellent aids, for as soon as one of our number was down, 
everybody made it his business to create an air of good cheer 
about him. 

The first upon whom I cried this system of treatment 
systematically was Lecointe. I had urged part of it upon 
Danco, but he could not eat the penguin, and when I told 
him he must, he said he would rather die. When Lecointe 
came under treatment I told him that if he would follow 
the treatment carefully I thought he would be out of bed 
in a week. I did not have this faith in the treatment at that 
time, but I had confidence in the soundness of Lecointe's 
organs and I wished to boom up the man. Lecointe replied 
by saying, “I will sit on the stove for a month and eat pen- 
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guins for the rest of my polar life if that will do me good.” 
(He did sit beside the stove two hours daily for a month, 
and he ate, by his own choosing, penguin steaks for the 
balance of his stay in the polar circle. In a week he was about, 
and in a fortnight he again made his observations, and for 
the rest of his polar existence he was again one of the strongest 
men on the Belgica.) 

For a number of days the temperature has remained 
below -30° C. Yesterday and today it has ranged from 
-34 0 to -37 0 C., with a strong southerly and westerly 
wind. With such temperatures and a strong wind it is im¬ 
possible to exist outside. One freezes the extremities so 
quickly that it is positively dangerous to be out; but in still 
weather there is no temperature too low to prevent outdoor 
work. Today the ice is separating, leaving leads running 
eastward and westward, but for a week past the entire horizon 
has been one solid, unbroken mass. There is no life visible, 
but we have seen tracks of both the royal and the small 
penguins. 

15 th July .—The weather continues cold, but clear and 
calm, the only three qualities which make the Antarctic 
climate endurable during the night. There is now much 
light. One can read ordinary print at 9 a.m., and at noon the 
north is flushed with a glory of green and orange and yellow. 
We are still very feeble. An exercise of one hour sends the 
pulse up to 130, but we have all learned to like and crave 
penguin meat. To sleep is our most difficult task, and to 
avoid work is the mission of everybody. Arctowski says, “We 
are in a mad-house,” and our humour points that way. 

17 th July .—If we had not fresh meat to eat and an 
abundance of fuel to give heat, I am sure we would have an 
alarming mortality in less than a month. Several lives have 
certainly been saved by eating penguins, and we shall always 
owe them a debt of gratitude. And now the sun though in¬ 
visible is rising higher and higher under the horizon, giving 
us a long dawn from nine until three o’clock. Everybody is 
advancing in cheerfulness with the rising sun, but physically 
we are in a deplorable condition. Alcohol, even in small 
quantities, has now a deleterious effect upon us. We have 
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been accustomed to take light wines at meals, but the wine 
has a bad effect upon the heart and kidney functions, so 
much so that we have stopped its use altogether. 

lQtfi July .—The health of the sailors is at its minimum. 
All are anaemic, but their general appearance is as good as 
at any previous time. They look strong and rugged, and have 
not lost weight; but their complexion is somewhat pale and 
yellowish. When they work outside for an hour the pulse 
runs up to from 120 to 150. In the cabin we are improving, 
but the Commandant, Arctowski, and Amundsen are making 
a slow recovery. On our excursions we now see many seal 
and penguin tracks, and the northern sky gives every promise 
of soon sending forth the sun. The shades of dawn are first 
green, then orange-red, followed by a bright yellow, so bright 
that one almost imagines a sight of the upper rim of the sun. 
The ice for days has been intensely purple. Wc have had a 
few feeble auroras during the past two nights, beginning 
at about three o’clock and lasting for only a short time. The 
sky is losing its bright, cheerful and restful blueness, which 
it has exhibited during the past fortnight of cold and com¬ 
parative calm. A thin veil of grey is gathering over us, which 
presages another spell of warm, stormy, and dirty weather. 
The barometer is very high, the temperature is falling, and 
tonight there is a wind from the north. All of this, as usual, 
is an introduction to a wind from a warmer and more humid 
region—the north and west. 

21st July .—Yesterday the temperature was but one degree 
below zero, and for two days the weather has been warm 
and stormy. Today it is again — 24 0 C. A beautiful, clear and 
cloudless day—with a cheerful glow of reflected splendour 
radiating over the northern horizon. At eight o’clock the 
sky above the sun was a joyous golden; at noon it was crim¬ 
son. We have not had an observation in twelve days, and 
are thus unable to determine our exact position; hence it will 
be impossible to calculate with precision the day of the 
rising of the sun, after its long and wandering debauch. We 
saw two white petrels, the first except one which we saw two 
weeks ago, since the first days of the night. There are no 
open leads or bands of water-sky. 
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Three days have been declared as official holidays. It is 
the time for the Belgian national feasts, and we are making, 
during this period, hard efforts to boom up the failing spirits 
of the men. Special foods have been prepared to please the 
palates; wines are sparingly served to infuse an air of good 
cheer, and we try to steer the topics of conversation in such 
a manner that a new interest may be created, but it seems 
to me that all of our good intentions in this direction are 
wasted. Arctowski and Dobrowolski are in a bad way. 
Knudsden, Johansen and Melaerts are in the baking treat¬ 
ment, and altogether we are in a deplorable condition. If it 
now became necessary to throw suddenly a difficult physical 
task upon the men there would be few able to endure it. 
If we were compelled to make a prolonged march over the 
cheerless pack we should fail miserably. In the cabin we know 
this helpless condition perfectly well, but we try to push it 
to the background and talk of the usual home sentiments of 
the feast, the coming sun, and the brighter prospects of a 
coming summer campaign of exploration. The sailors, always 
anxious for a holiday, though their work is never severe, are 
assembled in groups, some in the forecastle playing cards, 
others scattered over the pack on snowshoes drinking in the 
glory of the coming day. 

The night is clear and sharp, with a brightness in the 
sky and a blueness on the ice which we have not seen since 
the first few days after sunset. An aurora of unusual bright¬ 
ness is arched across the southern sky. The transformation 
in its figure is rapid, and the wavy movement is strikingly 
noticeable. We are all out looking at the aurora, some by 
way of curiosity, but others are seriously studying the 
phenomenon. Arctowski, bundled in a wealth of Siberian 
furs, is walking up and down the deck, ascending to the 
bridge and passing in and out of the laboratory, as if some 
great event were about to transpire. Racovitza, with a pencil 
in his bare hand, in torn trousers, and without a coat or a 
hat, comes out every few minutes and, with a shiver, returns 
to make serious sketches of the aurora and humorous drafts 
of the unfortunate workers in the “cold ladyless south.’’ 
These daily touches of humour by “Raco” are bitterly sar- 
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castle but extremely amusing. Lecointe, lost in a Nansen 
suit of furs, has been out on the pack in his observatory, 
which he calls the '‘Hotel,” and is particularly elated because 
he has succeeded in getting an observation. “Now,” says he, 
“we will know when this bloody sun will rise.” Our position 
is latitude 70° 36' 19", longitude 86° 34/ 19". We are drift¬ 
ing northward and eastward; this we have already learned 
by the naturalist’s drag-nets, but it is comforting to know the 
exact rate of drift. If we continue to drift northerly a little, 
if the temperature remains low enough to give a great re¬ 
fraction, and if the weather remains clear, the captain 
promises us a peep of the sun for a few moments tomorrow. 
This is the happiest bit of news which has come to us, and 
it sends a thrill of joy from the cabin to the forecastle. 

The return of the sun cheered them all up, but they 
remained locked in the ice for many months. A second winter 
was approaching, a winter which, with their meagre equip¬ 
ment they could hardly have withstood, before they finally 
escaped. Then it was largely due to Cook’s inspiration and 
many hours of hard physical effort on everybody’s part cutting 
channels through the ice. They had accomplished valuable 
scientific work, and had the honour of being the first ship ever 
to spend a year locked in the Antarctic, ice. 



FIRST ON THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT 

from 

First on the Antarctic Continent 
By C. E. Borchgrevink 

After his voyage on a whaler as far south as Cape Adare 
and Robertson Bay in 1894, Carstens Borchgrevink induced 
Sir George Newnes, the publisher, to supply the money far 
an expedition to the Antarctic. In 1898 Borchgrevink bought 
a Norwegian sealer, renamed it the Southern Cross and left 
Hobart on the 19th December, 1898. The ship arrived at Cape 
Adare on the 17th February. The landing party disembarked 
and constructed huts. A fortnight later the Southern Cross 
departed for New Zealand with instructions to return and 
pick up the expedition early in the New Year. With Borch¬ 
grevink were ten men, including two Finns who attended 
to the dogs and proved themselves excellent hunters. One of 
the party, Nikolai Hanson, the zoological taxidermist died 
during the winter, but the remainder survived the first winter 
spent on the Antarctic continent and achieved admirable 
scientific results. 

•k 

On the 26th of July, 1899, eager for active service again, 
I started a fresh sledge journey with the intention of attempt¬ 
ing to reach the coast land to the west of Robertson Bay. 
At 12 mid-day I started with Mr. Evans and both of the 
Lapps. I took provisions for thirty days, and twenty-nine 
dogs. We travelled among very heavy screwed ice. Large 
blocks heaped upon each other at times rendered our route 
almost impassable, and for miles we had very rough travel¬ 
ling. A strong gale from the S.S.E. started, and at 4 p.m. we 
pitched our tent in the worn cave of an iceberg, and spent 
a very cold night there. In the early morning I scaled the 
berg and viewed the ice conditions to the southward. As 

* 5 * 
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these conditions appeared promising, I decided to send Mr. 
Evans back to Camp Ridley for the purpose of making Mr. 
Colbeck, Mr. Fougner, and Mr. Evans follow me up with 
more sledges and provisions. Mr. Evans took four dogs and 
a sledge and left for Camp Ridley. I started at once further 
south, accompanied by the two Lapps. We travelled all that 
night without pitching camp; the temperature was -30°. 
We passed over very rough ice and struggled hard between 
the ice-blocks in the dark. At midnight w r e came across a 
seal ( Weddelli ), which was killed to feed the clogs. We lighted 
the skin and blubber, which shone like a lighthouse far 
away into the dark as we slowly drew further from it. In the 
morning the weather was misty. There was no appearance of 
land, and as I could get no observations I pitched the tent 
between two ice mounds in the pack. On the 28th July it 
was still misty, and had started to blow with a low barometer. 
Towards evening a violent gale commenced, with heavy drift 
from S.E. We all had to remain inside the silk tent in our 
sleeping-bags during the next three days. It was bitterly cold, 
- 40°, and we suffered greatly from frost-bites. Our reindeer 
sleeping-bags were unmanageable comforts after they had 
been in use two or three times on a sledge journey. We got 
hot in them the first night, and the steam from our bodies 
made them damp; we packed them on the sledges in the 
morning, flat, with the provisions on top of them. Then they 
froze hard, and when suddenly a gale surprised us, we had 
to thaw ourselves gradually into the bag, feet first, and their 
temperature did not always much differ from that of the 
frozen bag. Later we used to get the dogs to thaw them for 
us—they always liked to roll upon anything that was not 
snow or ice, even if it were but. a thrown-away match—and 
when wc had laid our frozen reindeer bags on the snow they 
generally clustered together on them at once, and half-an- 
hour later we could get into them. 

The silk tent was rapidly filled with dense fog as we three 
camped in it, both on account of our breath, and because 
of the heat given off by the lantern. A thick layer of frost 
covered the inner trails of the tent in a short time, and 
beautiful snow-crystals shone clown on us through the ventila- 
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tion hole in the bag. The snow-drift soon buried the tent, 
and the snow pressure just left us space enough for our sleep¬ 
ing-bags. 

That dark little spot which we formed on those vast 
white fields was blotted out. Men, dogs, sledges, all, disap¬ 
peared, and the Antarctic gale found nothing new as it raged 
over us, only cold, white solitude. 

For three nights and for three days we had to take turn 
in standing on all fours to prevent being smothered by the 
pressure of the snow. 

We roasted the heart of a seal and the heart of another 
we ate raw. 

The dogs were completely snowed down and froze fast to 
the ice. Some of them had eaten the straps of their harness 
to free themselves, but were still unable to move on account 
of being frozen to the ice. No land could be sighted any¬ 
where. Up to the 31st July I had seen nothing of the party 
which was to have followed us up. It was a cold job that 
morning to dig ourselves and our tent out of the drift. The 
temperature was - 32°, and we suffered from frost-bites. 
We again proceeded onwards on comparatively good ice. In 
the evening I discovered an island to the south, and reached 
the western side of it an hour after dark. We were then very 
hungry and worn: -40° when we pitched camp. Early in 
the morning of the 1st August we killed .two seals. Still noth¬ 
ing was seen of the party which was to assist us, and I antici¬ 
pated rightly that they had been compelled to return to Camp 
Ridley by the violent gale which had nearly made an end 
of my two faithful companions and myself. I called the new 
camp Midwinter Camp, and the island I named, after 
H.R.H, the Duke of York, Duke of York Island. The island 
is situated in lat. 71 0 35' S., long. 170° a|' E. On the 2nd 
August I resolved to investigate some of the coast-line of this 
island; I took with me the Finn Must, leaving Savio in camp 
to construct a kind of Finn tent out of provision bags, seal¬ 
skins, and bags which he proposed stretching over our sledges, 
pitched on end; as we would then be enabled to utilize some 
of the seal blubber as fuel. The Finn Must and myself pro¬ 
ceeded along the northern shore of Duke of York Island, 
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and reached a bay which I named Crescent Bay. During the 
succeeding days I managed to make as thorough an investiga¬ 
tion of the immediate surroundings of our camp as the cold 
weather permitted. As I began to get anxious about the 
party which was to have followed us, I took in stores of seal- 
beef and blubber. We suffered a good deal from frost-bites, 
although we managed to keep up a blubber fire in the conical 
tent, if it so may be called, constructed by Savio in the manner 
described above. It was not a question of being warm in the 
sleeping-bags then, but of being less cold. 

I found that the Lapps’ method of never using socks in 
their Finn boots answered well. Socks are never used in 
Finnarken in winter time, but “senne grass,” which they, 
of course, through practice and tradition, had a special 
method of arranging in the “komager” (Finn boots). The 
“senne grass,” of which we brought several bags, is dry, 
although fresh. It is a kind of wiry grass growing near the 
beach in the north of Norway, and which has obtained there 
a certain commercial importance because of its use instead 
of socks amongst the Lapps. If you get wet feet while wearing 
the grass in the “kornager” you will be warmer than ever, 
as the fresh grass will, by the moisture and the heat of your 
feet, in a way start to burn, or produce its own heat by 
spontaneous combustion. The great thing seems to be to 
arrange the grass properly in the boots, and although we all 
tried to imitate the Finns in their skill at this work, none 
of us felt as warm on our feet as when they had helped us. 

Must suffered a good deal from the cold, and I had at 
times to use medical stimulants to keep him from passing 
away. I kept him alive principally by giving him “Nao,” a 
very fine essence of beef, which gradually became a necessary 
part of our sledge provisions. However, both of my brave 
comrades kept up their courage and were always cheerful. 
A very valuable geological collection was secured and brought 
to Midwinter Camp. In the middle of August we started back 
to Camp Ridley. The temperature continued then to fall, 
the nights were very dark, and the track heavy. On this 
journey we experienced the lowest temperature we recorded; 
it was — 52°) or 84° of frost! At night we dug ourselves down 
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in the snow, finding this warmer than being in the tent. 
We had to use our reserve hickory ski to make slides for our 
sledges. 

On my return to Camp Ridley I decided to continue the 
explorations already begun in Robertson Bay, partly because 
I found that the locality in itself contained valuable scientific 
properties—not least in the geological department—and 
partly because I also hoped to find here a place whereby 
to reach further inland. Expeditions were despatched during 
the remainder of August and September under the alternate 
charge of members of my staff. 

We had constructed a rough stone hut at Midwinter 
Camp some 10 ft. in diameter. The roof we covered with 
seal-skin, canvas and rocks, and used spare ski to support it. 
The hut was placed in a corner where the rocks of Duke 
of York Island formed a comparatively sheltered place. It was 
a cold job building this hut. To get the material we had to 
carry rocks from far off, and break loose pieces from the 
mountain side, where successive frost and thaw through ages 
had made our task possible. When we had finished the hut 
we covered it over completely with snow, only leaving a 
small space open to let the smoke out. The first gale with 
snow-drift buried it all. Our provisions were placed in a 
large cave which the Finns carved out of an immense drift. 
This cave was approachable through a winding tunnel some 
30 ft. long, and would have formed a comparative warm and 
safe place in case we should have been unable to keep the 
passage to the stone hut clear. 

In the vicinity of Robertson Bay the nature of the land, 
with its great elevations reaching far above 12,000 ft. in 
height, sometimes at an angle of about 50°, and crossed by 
innumerable crevasses, made our expeditions on the coast¬ 
line both arduous and risky. Savio and myself worked hard 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Sabine for more than seven 
weeks. Our main camp was at the time the stone hut. By 
burning blubber we managed to keep the temperature near 
freezing-point, but at night it varied generally inside the hut 
between — 35 0 and -45 0 . During the time we were settled 
here communication with Camp Ridley was continually kept 
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up, and stores brought from there to form a depot at Duke of 
York Island. 

The dogs were invaluable to us on these journeys; we 
fed them principally on blubber and seal-meat, and at the 
coast we secured enough fish both for specimens and food. 

On nth September I killed a female seal near the edge 
of Dugdale Glacier. It was a leopard (Stenorhynchus 
Leptonyx). When I had skinned it, I cut it ojaen, and, to my 
surprise, found a nearly full-grown male young one alive in 
her. After I had freed him he seemed quite happy as he 
rolled about on the ice in his soft, smooth coat. I put him 
on my sledge, and drove him to the stone hut, where we kept 
him alive on condensed milk until we were later on able to 
send him by sledge to Camp Ridley, where Dr. IClovstad fed 
him from the bottle 1 

Mr, Bernacchi and Mr. Ellefsen were the last to bring 
food supplies to the depot. They had a hard experience on 
their way. When overtaken by a furious gale in the ice-pack, 
they had to take refuge in an iceberg. The thermometer was 
very low, and the gale so strong that they were unable to 
creep against the wind on all fours, and although it was still 
winter, with the ice about four or five feet thick, they ex¬ 
pected every minute to see it break up, and in the midst 
of the gale climbed the berg and camped in a cavity until 
light allowed them to descend. 

On one of our journeys on the glaciers of Victoria Land, 
in the vicinity of Duke of York Island, Savio very nearly lost 
his life. Carelessly, he had walked on alone, out of sight, on¬ 
wards on the glacier without a guiding rope. New snow had 
fallen, and I had already for a long time been using the 
utmost care in crossing the glaciers at this locality. The Finn, 
who had walked boldly along, suddenly felt the snow give 
way beneath his feet, and fell headlong into a crevasse, turn¬ 
ing- three somersaults in the air before he was jammed, sixty 
feet below, head downwards. A dog which had followed him 
stood howling at the edge of the treacherous crevasse. 
Although he had managed to turn himself head upwards, 
Savio remained for hours in despair in his difficult position; 
the ice curved over his head, and shut off the edge from 
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which he had fallen. The crevasse, which narrowed off at the 
place where the Finn was jammed, opened up a little to the 
right in an abyss, dark, wide, and of unknown depth. Had 
he fallen two feet further to the right, Savio would have been 
lost. What saved him was his coolness, presence of mind, and 
his never-failing store of resource. He found in his pocket 
a strong penknife, with which he slowly and carefully began 
to carve small supports for his feet; then, pushing his back 
up against the opposite wall of the crevasse, he gradually 
worked his way upwards, much in the way a chimney-sweep 
in the days gone by ascended a London chimney. The differ¬ 
ent widths, and the slippery, smooth ice wall presented great 
difficulties. However, Savio at length arrived at the top, but 
in an exhausted condition, and on meeting us was unable 
to speak on account of weakness. I made a thorough investi¬ 
gation of the crevasse by means of safety ropes, and ascer¬ 
tained the depth to which the Finn had fallen; also I saw the 
marks of the ingenious way in which he had saved his life. 

Towards the west of Duke of York Island a gentle slope 
led up to a height of about 70 ft., where we found ourselves 
on the top of a glacier, or rather, a junction of glaciers. 
Towards the south, in the Admiralty Range, a dark, high 
land rose, which stood out conspicuously against the white 
walls of Mount Sabine. It proved excellent travelling on 
the top of this glacier for some few miles until near the high 
land, which, towards the east, rose from Sir John Murray 
Glacier, and towards the west from an enormous glacier 
which I named Dugdale Glacier. It was on the junction of 
these two that we travelled towards this new land, which I 
named Geikie Land, after Sir Archibald Geikie. When we 
were about a mile from it we struck medial moraine, con¬ 
sisting of large broken rocks, and following it in a somewhat 
easterly direction we crossed the moraine at about the middle 
of the base line of this new land. This was no easy task, as it 
was cut through everywhere by deep crevasses, covered over 
with snow, gravel, and rocks in a most treacherous way. In 
addition to these crevasses came the difficulty of conveying 
the loaded sledges onward safely on this cover. The rocks tore 
the slides of the sledges, and we had to carry most of our pro- 
1 
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visions over on to the solid rocks of Geikie Land roped to¬ 
gether, and slowly feeling our way with alpenstocks. 

A young dog, which had followed our sledges loose, fell 
into a crevasse. We heard it howl and went in search. Most 
of us had given him up for lost when we, through our glasses, 
discovered one of the Finns out in the middle of the glacier; 
he was lying flat on the ice, and evidently looking down a 
crevasse. Through our glasses we did not see more than one 
of them, so began to think that the other might have come 
to grief; however, we soon saw them both approach with the 
lost dog between them. The brave, faithful fellows had 
risked much in saving that dog. Unwisely, they had not been 
roped together, neither had they any rope with them, but 
when they discovered the dog in the crevasse, landed on a 
ledge some 15 ft. below, they unbuckled their belts, fastened 
them together, and Savio, lying on his stomach, lowered the 
Finn Must into the crevasse, from which he was luckily pulled 
up, together with the dog, by Savio. The crevasse was broad 
and seemed to be very deep, and had the dog not landed on 
the ledge he would have gone down some 80 or 100 ft. at 
least. 

On 12th September the doctor, Lieut. Colbeck, Mr. 
Bernacchi, both Finns and myself, started at 7 o’clock in the 
morning from the stone hut. We scaled the glacier and 
traversed the distance to Geikie Land; and by following the 
moraine on the eastern side of Dugdale Glacier we succeeded 
in bringing our sledges with the outfit a considerable dis¬ 
tance upwards. But. the gradient got steeper and the crevasses 
more numerous, until progress by sledge was impossible; then 
we packed ourselves, roped together the doctor, Colbeck, 
myself and the Finn Savio, and cut our way upwards in the 
hard blue glacier. Step by step we rose until we were a few 
thousand feet up as indicated by the aneroid. At last the 
ascent became so steep that further progress was impossible, 
we all of us were then roped together at a place where our 
only foothold was that cut by the pick of the alpenstock, 
about the size of our hand. Towards the left an almost per¬ 
pendicular wall rose; and to the right the glacier precipitated 
itself into a crevasse at a degree of about seventy. A slip of the 
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foot of one of us would then probably have sent us all into 
eternity, and as the small lumps of snow and ice, with 
accelerating speed loosened by our feet, rushed downwards 
towards the crevasse below us, we could not but consider 
our chances in case we should go the same way. The worst 
of it would have been that we should have had such a long 
time before we arrived at our destination, and still had the 
certainty of destruction in view all the time while sliding 
speedily down. 



ON THE PLATEAU TO THE POLE 
from 

The Heart of the Antarctic 
By Sir Ernest Shackleton 

The first prolonged stay on the southern continent and the 
first serious attempt to penetrate inland was made by the 
British National Antarctic Expedition of 11)01-4. It was led 
by Captain Robert Falcon Scott, and among the members of 
the expedition were Petty Officer Evans, Doctor Edward 
Wilson and Ernest Shackleton. 

A few years later another expedition set out, commanded 
this time by Shackleton, in an attempt to reach both the 
geographical and magnetic poles. In February 1908 the 
expedition landed at Cape Royds in the Ross Sea. During the 
Antarctic autumn Shackleton tried out his men, dogs, ponies 
and equipment; six of his party, led by Professor David, 
ascended Mt. Erebus, an active volcano over 13,000 feet high. 
On 29th October Ernest Shackleton set out for the South Pole 
together with Adams, Marshall and Wild accompanied by a 
support party which returned on yth November. By the jth of 
December the four ponies had all been killed, and the 
explorers had to drag the sledges themselves. By the 16th they 
had crossed over 100 miles of dangerously crcvassed glacier 
and reached an altitude of 6,000 feet. They pressed on south¬ 
wards over steadily rising ground. 

~k 

a 1 Ai December. — Midsummer Day, with 58° of frostl 
We have frost-bitten fingers and ears, and a strong blizzard 
wind has been blowing from the south all day, all due to 
the fact that we have climbed to an altitude of over 8,000 ft. 
above sea-level. From early morning we have been striving 
to the south, but six miles is the total distance gained, 
for from noon, or rather from lunch at 1 p.tn., we have been 
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hauling the sledges up, one after the other, by standing pulls 
across crevasses and over great pressure ridges. When we had 
advanced one sledge some distance, tve put up a flag on a 
bamboo to mark its position, and then roped up and returned 
for the other. The wind, no doubt, has a great deal to do 
with the low temperature, and we feel the cold, as we are 
going on short commons. The altitude adds to the difficulties, 
but we are getting south all the time. We started away from 
camp at 6.45 a.m. today, and except for an hour’s halt at 
lunch, worked on until 6 p.m. Now we are camped in a 
filled-up crevasse, the only place where snow to put round 
the tents can be obtained, for all the rest of the ground we 
are on is either neve or hard ice. We little thought that this 
particular pressure ridge was going to be such an obstacle; 
it looked quite ordinary, even a short way off, but we have 
now decided to trust nothing to eyesight, for the distances 
are so deceptive up here. It is a wonderful sight to look 
down over the glacier from the great altitude tve are at, and 
to see the mountains stretching away east and west, some of 
them over 15,000 ft. in height. We are very hungry now, and 
it seems as cold almost as the spring sledging. Our beards 
are masses of ice all day long. Thank God we are fit and well 
and have had no accident, which is a mercy, seeing that we 
have covered over 130 miles of crevassed ice. 

2,2,nd December .—As I write of today's events, I can 
easily imagine I am on a spring sledging journey, for the 
temperature is minus 5 0 Fahr. and a chilly south-easterly 
wind is blowing and finds its way through the walls of our 
tent, which are getting worn. All day long, from 7 a.m., 
except for the hour when we stopped for lunch, we have been 
relaying the sledges over the pressure mounds and across 
crevasses. Our total distance to the good for the -whole day 
was only four miles southward, but this evening our prospects 
look brighter, for we must now have come to the end of the 
great glacier. It is flattening out, and except for crevasses 
there will not be much trouble in hauling the sledges tomor¬ 
row. One sledge today, when coming down with a run over 
a pressure ridge, turned a complete somersault, but nothing 
was damaged, in spite of the total weight being over 400 lb. 
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We are now dragging 400 lb. at a time up the steep slopes 
and across the ridges, working with tire alpine rope all day, 
and roping ourselves together when we go back for the 
second sledge, for the ground is so treacherous that many 
times during the day we are saved only by the rope from 
falling into fathomless pits. Wild describes the sensation of 
walking over this surface, half icc and half snow, as like 
walking over the glass roof of a station. The usual query 
when one of us falls into a crevasse is: “Have you found it?’’ 
One gets somewhat callous as regards the immediate danger, 
though we are always glad to meet crevasses with their coats 
off, that is, not hidden by the snow covering. Tonight we are 
camped in a filled-in crevasse. Away to the north down the 
glacier a thick cumulus cloud is lying, but some of the largest 
mountains are standing out dearly. Immediately behind us 
lies a broken sea of pressure ice. Please God, ahead of us 
there is a clear road to the Pole. 

23rd December .—Eight thousand eight hundred anti 
twenty feet up, and still steering upwards amid great waves 
of pressure and ice-falls, for our plateau, after a good morn¬ 
ing’s march, began to rise in higher ridges, so that it really 
was not the plateau after all. Today’s crevasses have been far 
more dangerous than any others we have crossed, as the soft 
snow hides all trace of them until we fall through. Con¬ 
stantly today one or another of the party has had to be 
hauled out from a chasm by means of his harness, which had 
alone saved him from death in the icy vault below. We 
started at 6.40 a.m. and worked on steadily until 6 p.m., 
with the usual lunch hour in the middle of the day. The 
pony maize does not sxvell in the water now, as the tempera¬ 
ture is very low and the water freezes. The result is that it 
swells inside after we have eaten it. We are very hungry 
indeed, and talk a great deal of what we would like to 
eat.. In spite of the crevasses, we have done thirteen miles 
today to the south, and we are now in latitude 85° 41' South. 
The temperature at. noon was plus 6° Fahr. and at 6 p.m. it 
was minus i° Fahr., but it is much lower at night. There 
was a strong south-east to south-south-east wind blowing all 
day, and it was cutting to our noses and burst lips. Wild was 
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frost-bitten. I do trust that tomorrow will see the end of 
this bad travelling, so that we can stretch out our legs for the 
Pole. 

24 th December .—A much better day for us; indeed, the 
brightest we have had since entering our Southern Gateway. 
We started off at 7 a.m. across waves and undulations of ice, 
with some one or other of our little party falling through 
the thin crust of snow every now and then. At 10.30 a.m. 
I decided to steer more to the west, and we soon got on to 
a better surface, and covered 5 miles 250 yards in the fore¬ 
noon. After lunch, as the surface was distinctly improving, 
we discarded the second sledge, and started our afternoon’s 
march with one sledge. It has been blowing freshly from the 
south and drifting all day, and this, with over 40° of frost, 
has coated our faces with ice. We get superficial frost-bites 
every now and then. During the afternoon the surface im¬ 
proved greatly, and the cracks and crevasses disappeared, but 
we are still going uphill, and from the summit of one ridge 
saw some new land, which runs south-south-east down to 
latitude 86° South. We camped at 6 p.m., very tired and with 
cold feet. We have only the clothes we stand up in now, as 
we depotecl everything else, and this continued rise means 
lower temperatures than I had anticipated. Tonight we are 
9,095 ft. above sea-level, and the way before us is still rising. 
I trust that it will soon level out, for it is hard work pulling 
at this altitude. So far there is no sign of the very hard surface 
that Captain Scott speaks of in connection with his journey 
on the Northern Plateau. There seem to be just here regular 
layers of snow, not much wind-swept, but we will see better 
the surface conditions in a few days. Tomorrow" will be 
Christmas Day, and our thoughts turn to home and all the 
attendant joys of the time. One longs to hear "the hansoms 
slurring through the London mud.” Instead of that we are 
lying in a little tent, isolated high on the roof of the end 
of the world, far, indeed, from the ways trodden of men. Still, 
our thoughts can fly across the wastes of ice and snow and 
across the oceans to those whom we are striving for and who 
are thinking of us now. And, thank God, we are nearing 
our goal. The distance covered today was 11 miles 250 yards. 
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25 th December .—Christmas Day. There has been from 
45 0 to 4.8° of frost, drifting snow and a strong biting south 
wind, and such has been the order of the day’s march from 
7 a.m. to 6 p.m. up one of the steepest rises we have yet 
done, crevassed in places. Now, as I write, we are 9,500 ft. 
above sea-level, and our latitude at 6 p.m. was 85° 55' South, 
We started away after a good breakfast and soon came to 
soft snow, through which our worn and torn sledge-runners 
dragged heavily. All morning we hauled along, and at noon 
had done 5 miles 250 yards. Sights gave us latitude 85° 51' 
South. We had lunch then, and I took a photograph of the 
camp with the Queen’s flag flying and also our tent flags, my 
companions being in the picture. It was very cold, the tem¬ 
perature being minus 16 0 Fahr., and the wind went through 
us. All the afternoon we worked steadily uphill, and we 
could see at 6 p.m. the new land plainly trending to the 
south-east. This land is very much glaciated. It.is compara¬ 
tively bare of snow, and there are well-defined glaciers on the 
side of the range, which seems to end up in the south-east 
with a large mountain like a keep. We have called it "The 
Castle.” Behind these the mountains have more gentle slopes 
and are more rounded. They seem to fall away to the south¬ 
east, so that, as we are going south, the angle opens and we 
will soon miss them. When we camped at 6 p.m. the wind 
was decreasing. It is hard to understand this soft snow with 
such a persistent wind, and I can only suppose that we have 
not yet reached the actual plateau level, and that the snow 
we are travelling over just now is on the slopes, blown down 
by the south and south-east wind. We had a splendid dinner. 
First came hoosh, consisting of pony ration boiled up with 
pemmican and some of our emergency Oxo and biscuit. 
Then in the cocoa water I boiled our little plum pudding, 
which a friend of Wild’s had given him. This, with a drop 
of medical brandy, was a luxury which Lucullus himself 
might have envied; then came cocoa, and lastly cigars and 
a spoonful of creme de menthe sent us by a friend in Scot¬ 
land. We are full tonight, and this is the last time we will 
be for many a long day. After dinner we discussed the situa¬ 
tion, and we have decided to still further reduce our food. 
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We have now nearly 500 miles, geographical, to do if we are 
to get to the Pole and back to the spot where we are at the 
present moment. We have one month’s food, but only three 
weeks’ biscuit, so we are going to make each week’s food 
last ten days. We will have one biscuit in the morning, three 
at midday, and two at night. It is the only thing to do. To¬ 
morrow we will throw away everything except the most 
absolute necessities. Already we are, as regards clothes, down 
to the limit, but we must trust to the old sledge-runners and 
dump the spare ones. One must risk this. We are very far 
away from all the world, and home thoughts have been much 
with us today, thoughts interrupted by pitching forward into 
a hidden crevasse more than once. Ah, well, we shall see all 
our own people when the work here is done. Marshall took 
our temperatures tonight. We are all two degrees sub-normal, 
but as lit as can be. It is a fine open-air life and we are getting- 
south. 

36th December .—Got away at 7 a.m. sharp, after dump¬ 
ing a lot of gear. We marched steadily all day except for 
lunch, and we have done 14 miles 480 yards on an uphill 
march, with soft snow at times and a bad wind. Ridge after 
ridge we met, and though the surface is better and harder 
in places, we feel very tired at the end of ten hours’ pulling. 
Our height tonight is 9,590 ft. above sea-level according to 
the hypsometer. The ridges we meet with are almost similar 
in appearance. We see the sun shining on them in the dis¬ 
tance, and then the rise begins very gradually. The snow gets 
soft, and the weight of the sledge becomes more marked. As 
we near the top the soft snow gives place to a hard surface, 
and on the summit of the ridge we find small crevasses. Every 
time we reach the top of a ridge we say to ourselves: “Per¬ 
haps this is the last,” but it never is the last; always there 
appears away ahead of us another ridge. I do not think that 
the land lies very far below the ice-sheet, for the crevasses 
on the summits of the ridges suggest that the sheet is moving 
over land at no great depth. It would seem that the descent 
towards the glacier proper from the plateau is by a series 
of terraces. We lost sight of the land today, having left’ it all 
behind us, and now we have the waste of snow all around. 
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Two more clays and our maize will be finished. Then our 
hooshes will be more woefully thin than ever. This shortness 
of food is unpleasant, but if we allow ourselves what, under 
ordinary circumstances, would be a reasonable amount, we 
would have to abandon all idea of getting far south. 

s^th December. —If a great snow plain, rising every seven 
miles in a steep ridge, can be called a plateau, then we are 
on it at last, with an altitude above the sea of 9,830 ft. We 
started at 7 a.m. and marched till noon, encountering at 
11 a.m. a steep snow ridge which pretty well cooked us, but 
we got the sledge up by noon and camped. We are pulling 
150 lb. per man. In the afternoon we had a good going till 
5 p.m. and then another ridge as difficult as the previous 
one, so that our backs and legs were in a bad way when we 
reached the top at 6 p.m., having done 14. miles 930 yards 
for the day. Thank heaven it. has been a fine day, with little 
wind. The temperature is minus 9 0 Fahr. This surface is 
most peculiar, showing layers of snow with little sastrugi all 
pointing south-south-east. Short food make us think of plum 
puddings, and hard half-cooked maize gives us indigestion, 
but we are getting south. The latitude is 86° 19' South to¬ 
night. Our thoughts are with the people at home a great 
deal. 

%&th December .—If the Barrier is a changing sea, the 
plateau is a changing sky. During the morning march we 
continued to go up hill steadily, but the surface was con¬ 
stantly changing. First there was soft snow in layers, then 
soft snow so deep that we were well over our ankles, and 
the temperature being well below zero, our feet were cold 
through sinking in. No one can say what we are going to 
find next, hut we can go steadily ahead. We started at 6.55 
a.m., and had clone 7 miles 200 yards by noon, the pulling 
being very hard. Some of the snow is blown into hard sastrugi, 
some that looks perfectly smooth and hard has only a thin 
crust through which we break when pulling; all of it is a 
trouble. Yesterday we passed our last crevasse, though there 
are a few cracks or ridges fringed with shining crystals like 
diamonds, warning ns that the cracks are open. We are now 
10,199 ft. above sea-level, and the plateau is gradually flatten- 
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ing out, but it was heavy work pulling this afternoon. The 
high altitude, and a temperature of 48° of frost made breath¬ 
ing and work difficult. We are getting south—latitude 
86° 31' South tonight. The last sixty miles we hope to rush, 
leaving everything possible, taking one tent only and using 
the poles of the other as marks every ten miles, for we will 
leave all our food sixty miles off the Pole except enough to 
carry us there and back. I hope with good weather to reach 
the Pole on t2th January, and then we will try and rush it 
to get to Hut Point by 28th February. We are so tired after 
each hour’s pulling that we throw ourselves on our backs for 
a three minutes’ spell. It took us over ten hours to do 14 miles 
450 yards today, but we did it all right. It is a wonderful 
thing to be over 10,000 ft. up at the end of the world almost. 
The short food is trying, but when we have done the work 
we will be happy. Adams had a bad headache all yesterday, 
and today I had the same trouble, but it is better now. 
Otherwise we are all fit and well. I think the country is 
flattening out more and more, and hope tomorrow to make 
fifteen miles, at least. 

29 th December ,—Yesterday I wrote that we hoped to do 
fifteen miles today, but such is the variable character of this 
surface that one cannot prophesy with any certainty an hour 
ahead. A strong southerly wind, with from 44 0 to 49 0 of 
frost, combined with the effect of short rations, made our 
distance 12 miles 600 yards instead. We have reached an 
altitude of 10,310 ft., and an uphill gradient gave us one of 
the most severe pulls for ten hours that would be possible. 
It looks serious, for we must increase the food if we are to 
get on at all, and we must risk a depot at seventy miles off 
the Pole and dash for it then. Our sledge is badly strained, 
and on the abominably bad surface of soft snow is dreadfully 
hard to move. I have been suffering from a bad headache 
all day, and Adams also was worried by the cold. I think that 
these headaches are a form of mountain sickness, due to our 
high altitude. The others have bled from the nose, and that 
must relieve them. Physical effort is always trying at a high 
altitude, and we are straining at the harness all day, some¬ 
times slipping in the soft snow that overlies the hard sastrugi. 
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My head is very bad. The sensation is as though the nerves 
were being twisted up with a corkscrew and then pulled out. 
Marshall took our temperatures tonight, and we are all at 
about 94 0 , but in spite of this we are getting south. We are 
only 198 miles off our goal now. If the rise would stop the 
cold would not matter; but it is hard to know what is man’s 
limit. We have only 150 lb. per man to pull, but it is more 
severe work than the 350 lb. per man up the glacier was. 
The Pole is hard to get. 

30 th December .—We only did 4 miles 100 yards today. 
We started at 7 a.m., but had to camp at 11 a.m., a blizzard 
springing up from the south. It is more than annoying. I can¬ 
not express my feelings. We were pulling at last on a level 
surface, but very soft snow, when at about to a.m. the south 
wind and drift commenced to increase, and at 11 a.m. it was 
so bad that we had to camp. And here all day we have been 
lying in our sleeping-bags trying to keep warm and listening 
to the threshing drift on the tent-side. I am in the cooking- 
tent, and the wind comes through, it is so thin. Our precious 
food is going and the time also, and it is so important to us 
to get on. We lie here and think of how to make things 
better, but we cannot reduce food now, and the only thing 
will be to rush all possible at the end. We will do, and 
are doing all humanly possible. It is with Providence to 
help us. 

31 st December .—The last day of the old year, and the 
hardest day we have had almost, pushing through soft snow 
uphill and with a strong head wind and drift all clay. The 
temperature is minus 7° Fahr., and our altitude is 10,477 ft 
above sea-level. The altitude is trying. My head has been 
very bad all day, and we are all feeling the short food, but 
still we are getting south. We are in latitude 86° 54/ South 
tonight, but we have only three weeks’ food and two weeks’ 
biscuits to do nearly 500 geographical miles. We can only do 
our best. Too tired to write more tonight. We all get iced-up 
about our faces, and are on the verge of frost-bite all the 
time. Please God the weather will be fine during the next 
fourteen days. Then all will be well. The distance today was 
eleven miles. 
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If we had only known that we were going to get such 
cold weather as we were at this time experiencing, we would 
have kept a pair of scissors to trim our beards. The moisture 
from the condensation of one’s breath accumulated on the 
beard and trickled down on to the Burberry blouse. Then it 
froze into a sheet of ice inside, and it became very painful 
to pull the Burberry off in camp. Little troubles of this sort 
would have seemed less serious to us if we had been able 
to get a decent feed at the end of the day’s work, but we 
were very hungry. We thought of food most of the time. The 
chocolate certainly seemed better than the cheese, because 
the two spoonfuls of cheese per man allowed under our scale 
of diet would not last as long as the two sticks of chocolate. 
We did not have both at the same meal. We had the bad luck 
at this time to strike a tin in which the biscuits were thin 
and overbaked. Under ordinary circumstances they would 
probably have tasted rather better than the other biscuits, but 
we wanted bulk. We soaked them in our tea so that they 
would swell up and appear larger, but if one soaked a biscuit 
too much, the sensation of biting something was lost, and 
the food seemed to disappear much too easily. 

ist January .—Head too bad to write much. We did 
11 miles 900 yards (statute) today, and the latitude at 6 p.m. 
was 87° 61 ' South, so we have beaten North and South 
records. Struggling uphill all day in very soft snow. Every 
one done up and weak from want of food. When we camped 
at 6 p.m. fine warm weather, thank God. Only ij2\ miles 
from the Pole. The height above sea-level, now 10,755 &■> 
makes all work difficult. Surface seems to be better ahead. I 
trust it will be so tomorrow. 

2nd January .—Terribly hard work today. We started at 
6.45 a.m. with a fairly good surface, which soon became very 
soft. We were sinking in over our ankles, and our broken 
sledge, by running sideways, added to the drag. We have 
been going uphill all day, and tonight are 11,034 ft- above 
sea-level. It has taken us all day to do 10 miles 450 yards, 
though the weights are fairly light. A cold wind, with a tem¬ 
perature of minus 14 0 Fahr., goes right through us now, as 
we are weakening from want of food, and the high altitude 
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makes every movement an effort, especially if we stumble on 
the march. My head is giving me trouble all the time. Wild 
seems the most lit of us. God knows we are doing all we can, 
but the outlook, is serious if this surface continues and the 
plateau gets higher, for we are not travelling fast enough to 
make our food spin out and get back to our depot in time. 
I cannot think of failure yet. I must look at the matter sen¬ 
sibly and consider the lives of those who are with me. I feel 
that if we go on Loo far it will be impossible to get back 
over this surface, and then all the results will be lost to the 
world. We can now definitely locate the South Pole on the 
highest plateau in the world, and our geological work and 
meteorology will be of the greatest use to science; but all 
this is not the Pole. Man can only do his best, and we have 
arrayed against us the strongest forces of nature. This cutting 
south wind with drift plays the mischief with us, and after 
ten hours of struggling against it one pannikin of food with 
two biscuits and a cup of cocoa does not warm one up much. 
I must think over the situation carefully tomorrow, for time 
is going on and food is going also. 

3rd January .—Started at 6.55 a.m., cloudy but fairly 
warm. The temperature was minus 8° Fahr. at noon. We had 
a terrible surface all the morning, and did only 5 miles 100 
yards. A meridian altitude gave tis latitude 87° 22' South 
at noon. The surface was better in the afternoon, and we did 
six geographical miles. The temperature at 6 p.m. was minus 
11 0 Fahr. It was an uphill pull towards the evening, and we 
camped at 6.go p.m., the altitude being 11,220 ft. above 
the sea. Tomorrow we must risk making a depot on the 
plateau, and make a clash for it, but even then, if this 
surface continues, we will be two weeks in carrying it. 
through. 

4 th January .—The encl is in sight. We can only go for 
three more days at the most, Eor we are weakening rapidly. 
Short food and a blizzard wind from the south, with driving 
drift, at a temperature of 47° of frost have plainly told us 
today that we are reaching our limit, for we were so done 
up at noon with cold that the clinical thermometer failed to 
register the temperature of three of us at 94°. We started at 
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7.40 a.m., leaving a depot on this great wide plateau, a risk 
that only this case justified, and one that my comrades agreed 
to, as they have to every one so far, with the same cheerful¬ 
ness and regardlessness of self that have been the means of 
our getting as far as we have done so far. Pathetically small 
looked the bamboo, one of the tent poles, with a bit of bag 
sown on as a flag, to mark our stock of provisions, which has 
to take us back to our depot, one hundred and fifty miles 
north. We lost sight of it in half an hour, and are now trust¬ 
ing to our footprints in the snow to guide us back to each 
bamboo until we pick up the depot again. I trust that the 
weather will keep clear. Today we have done 12% geographi¬ 
cal miles, and with only 70 lb. per man to pull it is as hard, 
even harder, work than the 100 odd lb. was yesterday, and 
far harder than the 250 lb. were three weeks ago, when we 
were climbing the glacier. This, I consider, is a clear indica¬ 
tion of our failing strength. The main thing against us is the 
altitude of 11,200 ft. and the biting wind. Our faces are cut, 
and our feet and hands are always on the verge of frost-bite. 
Our fingers, indeed, often go, but we get them round more 
or less. I have great trouble with two fingers on my left 
hand. They have been badly jammed when we were getting 
the motor up over the ice face at winter quarters, and the 
circulation is not good. Our boots now are pretty well worn 
out, and we have to halt at times to pick the snow out of the 
soles. Our stock of sennegrass is nearly exhausted, so we 
have to use the same frozen stuff day after day. Another 
trouble is that the lamp-wick with which we tie the finnesko 
is chafed through, and we have to tie knots in it. These knots 
catch the snow under our feet, making a lump that has to 
be cleared every now and then. I am of the opinion that 
to sledge even in the height of summer on this plateau, we 
should have at least forty ounces of food a day per man, and 
we are on short rations of the ordinary allowance of thirty- 
two ounces. We depoted our extra underclothing to save 
weight about three weeks ago, and are now in the same 
clothes night and day. One suit of underclothing, shirt and 
guernsey, and our thin Burberries, now all patched. When 
we get up in the morning, out of the wet bag, our Burberries 
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become like a coat of mail at once, and our heads and beards 
get iced-up with the moisture when breathing on the march. 
There is half a gale blowing dead in our teeth all the time. 
We hope to reach within 100 geographical miles of the Pole; 
under the circumstances wc can expect to do very little more. 
I am confident that the Pole lies on the great plateau we 
have discovered, miles and miles from any outstanding land. 
The temperature tonight is minus 24° Falrr. 

5 th January .—Today head wind and drift again, with 
50° of frost, and a terrible surface. We have been marching 
through 8 in. of snow, covering sharp sastrugi, which plays 
hell with our feet, but we have clone geographical miles, 
for we increased our food, seeing that it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to do this to enable us to accomplish anything. I realize 
that the food we have been having has not been sufficient to 
keep up our strength, let alone supply the wastage caused 
by exertion, and now we must try to keep warmth in us, 
though our strength is being used up. Our temperatures at 
5 a.m. were 94° Falir. We got away at 7 a.m. sharp and 
marched till noon, then from 1 pan. sharp till 6 p.m. All 
being in one tent makes our camp-work slower, for we are so 
cramped for room, and we get up at 4.40 a.m. so as to get 
away by 7 a.m. Two of us have to stand outside the tent 
at night until things are squared up inside, and we find it 
cold work. Hunger grips us hard, and the food-supply is 
very small. My head still gives me great trouble. I began by 
wishing that my worst enemy had it instead of myself, but 
now I don’t wish even my worst enemy to have such a head¬ 
ache; still, it is no use talking about it. Self is a subject that 
most of us are fluent on. We find the utmost difficulty in 
carrying through the day, and we can only go lor two or 
three more clays, Never once has the temperature been above 
zero since we got on to the plateau, though this is the height 
of summer. We have done our best, and we thank God for 
having allowed us to get so far. 

6 th January .—This must be our last outward march with 
the sledge and camp equipment. Tomorrow we must leave 
camp with some food, and push as far south as possible, and 
then plant the flag. Today’s story is 57 0 of frost, with a strong 
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blizzard and high drift; yet we marched 13I geographical 
miles through soft snow, being helped by extra food. This 
does not mean full rations, but a bigger ration than we have 
been having lately. The pony maize is all finished. The most 
trying day we have yet spent, our fingers and faces being 
frost-bitten continually. Tomorrow we will rush south with 
the flag. We are at 88° 7' South tonighL. It is our last out¬ 
ward march. Blowing hard tonight. I would fail to explain 
my feelings if I tried to write them down, now that the end 
has come. There is only one thing that lightens the dis¬ 
appointment, and that is the feeling that we have done all 
we could. It is the forces of nature that have prevented us 
from going right through. I cannot write more. 

7 th January .—A blinding, shrieking blizzard all day, with 
the temperature ranging from 60° to 70° of frost. It has been 
impossible to leave the tent, which is snowed up on the lee 
side. We have been lying in our bags all day, only warm 
at food time, with fine snow making through the walls of 
the worn tent and covering our bags. We are greatly cramped. 
Adams is suffering from cramp every now and then. We are 
eating our valuable food without marching. The wind has 
been blowing eighty to ninety miles an hour. We can hardly 
sleep. Tomorrow I trust this will be over. Directly the wind 
drops we march as far south as possible, then plant the flag, 
and turn homeward. Our chief anxiety is lest our tracks may 
drift up, for to them we must trust mainly to find our depot; 
we have no land bearings in this great plain of snow. 
It is a serious risk that we have taken, but we had to 
play the game to the utmost, and Providence will look 
after us. 

8 th January .—Again all day in our bags, suffering con¬ 
siderably physically from cold hands and feet, and from hun¬ 
ger, but more mentally, for we cannot get on south, and we 
simply lie here shivering. Every now and then one of our 
party’s feet go, and the unfortunate beggar has to take his 
leg out of the sleeping-bag and have his frozen foot nursed 
into life again by placing it inside the shirt, against the skin 
of his almost equally unfortunate neighbour. We must do 
something more to the south, even though the food is going, 
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and we weaken lying in the cold, for with 73 0 of frost., the 
wind cuts through our thin tent, and even the drift is find¬ 
ing its way in and on to our bags, which are wet enough 
as it is. Cramp is not uncommon every now and then, and the 
drift all round the tent has made it so small that there is 
hardly room for us at all. The wind has been blowing hard 
all day; some of the gusts must be over seventy or eighty 
miles an hour. This evening it seems as though it were going 
to ease down, and directly it does we shall be up and away 
south for a rush. I feel that this march must Ire our limit. 
We are so short of food, and at this high altitude, 11,600 ft., 
it is hard to keep any warmth in our bodies between the 
scanty meals. We have nothing to read now, having depoted 
our little books to save weight, and it is dreary work lying 
in the tent with nothing to read, and too cold to write much 
in the diary. 

9 th January .—Our last day outwards. We have shot our 
bolt, and the tale is latitude 88° 33' South, longitude 163° 
East. The wind eased down at 1 a.m., and at s a.m. were up 
and had breakfast. At 4. a.m. started south, with the Queen’s 
Union jack, a brass cylinder containing stamps and docu¬ 
ments to place at the furthest south point, camera, glasses and 
compass. At 9 a.m. we were in 88° 33' South, half running 
and half walking over a surface much hardened by the recent 
blizzard. It was strange for us to go along without the night¬ 
mare of a sledge dragging behind us. We hoisted her 
Majesty’s flag and the other Union Jack afterwards, and 
took possession of the plateau in the name of his Majesty. 
While the Union Jack blew out stiffly in the icy gale that 
cut us to the bone, we looked south with our powerful glasses, 
but could see nothing but the dead white snow plain. There 
was no break in the plateau as it extended towards the Pole, 
and we feel sure that the goal we have failed to reach lies 
on this plain. We stayed only a few minutes, and then, taking 
the Queen’s flag and eating our scanty meal as we went, we 
hurried back and reached our camp about 3 p.m. We were 
so dead tired that we only did two hours’ march in the after¬ 
noon and camped at 5.30 p.m. The temperature was minus 
19 0 Fahr. Fortunately for us, our tracks were not obliterated 
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by the blizzard; indeed, they stood up, making a trail easily 
followed. Homeward bound at last. Whatever regrets may 
be, we have done our best. 

The return march was a desperate struggle against starva¬ 
tion, disease and failing strength, and it was only by the most 
heroic efforts that Shachleton and Wild reached base on 
rst March. The other pair arrived three days later. 



THE WINTER JOURNEY 
from 

The Worst Journey in the World 
By Apslev Chekry-Gakrard 

Scott’s last expedition established a base on the Antarctic 
continent at Cape Evans during January iiyn. During the 
Antarctic autumn Scott trained energetically and began to 
lay depots for the attempt on the Pole the next season. Then 
at the end of June, a few days after Midwinter Day, Bowers, 
Wilson and Cherry-Garrard set out on a winter journey. Ten 
years earlier Wilson had discovered an Emperor penguin 
rookery at Cape Crozier. He wished to return to it during the 
winter season to secure penguin eggs to trace the pre-history 
of this primitive bird. It meant a sledge journey in mid¬ 
winter. "The distance from Cape Evans to Cape Crozier was 
only sixty-five miles, but. it took the three explorers five weeks 
of unexampled hardship and danger. At last they reached the 
rookery. 

* 

I have told how the men of the Discovery found this 
rookery where we now stood. How they made journeys in the 
early spring but never arrived early enough to get eggs and 
only found parents and chicks. They concluded that the 
Emperor was an impossible kind of bird who, for some 
reason or other, nests in the middle of the Antarctic winter 
with the temperature anywhere below seventy degrees of 
frost, and the blizzards blowing, always blowing, against his 
devoted back. And they found him holding his precious chick 
balanced upon his big feet, and pressing it maternally, or 
paternally (for both sexes squabble for the privilege) against 
a bald patch in his breast. And when at last he simply must 
go and eat something in the open leads nearby, he just puts 
the child down on the ice, and twenty chickless Emperors 
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rush to pick it up. And they fight over it, and so tear it that 
sometimes it will die. And, if it can, it will crawl into any 
ice-crack to escape from so much kindness, and there it will 
freeze. Likewise many broken and addled eggs were found, 
and it is clear that the mortality is very great. But some sur¬ 
vive, and summer comes; and when a big blizzard is going 
to blow (they know all about the weather), the parents take 
the children out for miles across the sea-ice, until they reach 
the threshold of the open sea. And there they sit until the 
wind comes, and the swell rises, and breaks that icefloe off; 
and away they go in the blinding drift to join the main 
pack-ice, with a private yacht all to themselves. 

You must agree that a bird like this is an interesting 
beast, and when, seven months ago, we rowed a boat under 
those great black cliffs, and found a disconsolate Emperor 
chick still in the down, we knew definitely why the Emperor 
has to nest in mid-winter. For if a June egg was still with¬ 
out feathers in the beginning of January, the same egg laid 
in the summer would leave its produce without practical 
covering for the following winter. Thus the Emperor penguin 
is compelled to undertake all kinds of hardships because his 
children insist on developing so slowly, very much as we are 
tied in our human relationships for the same reason. It is of 
interest that such a primitive bird should have so long a 
childhood. 

But interesting as the life history of these birds must be, 
we had not travelled for three weeks to see them sitting on 
their eggs. We wanted the embryos, and we wanted them as 
young as possible, and fresh and unfrozen, that specialists at 
home might cut them into microscopic sections and learn 
from them the previous history of birds throughout the 
evolutionary ages. And so Bill and Birdie rapidly collected 
five eggs, which we hoped to carry safely in our fur mitts 
to our igloo upon Mount Terror, where we could pickle them 
in the alcohol we had brought for the purpose. We also 
wanted oil for our blubber stove, and they killed and skinned 
three birds—an Emperor weighs up to 6± stones. 

The Ross Sea was frozen over, and there were no seal 
in sight. There were only ioo Emperors as compared with 
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2,000 in 1902 and 1903. Bill reckoned that every fourth 
or fifth bird had an egg, but this was only a rough estimate, 
for we did not want to disturb them unnecessarily. It is a 
mystery why there should have been so few birds, but it cer¬ 
tainly looked as though the ice had not formed very long. 
Were these the first, arrivals? Had a previous rookery been 
blown out to sea and was this the beginning of a second 
attempt? Is this bay of sea-ice becoming unsafe? 

Those who previously discovered the Emperors with their 
chicks saw the penguins nursing dead and frozen chicks if 
they were unable to obtain a live one. They also found de¬ 
composed eggs which they must have incubated after they 
had been frozen. Now we found that these birds were so 
anxious to sit on something that some of those which had no 
eggs were sitting on icel Several times Bill and Birdie picked 
up eggs to find them lumps of ice, rounded and about the 
right size, dirty and hard. Once a bird dropped an ice nest 
egg as they watched, and again a bird returned and tucked 
another into itself, immediately forsaking it for a real one, 
however, when one was offered. 

Meanwhile a whole procession of Emperors came round 
under the clilf on which I stood. The light was already very 
bad and it was well that my companions were quick in re¬ 
turning: we had to do everything in a great hurry. I hauled 
up the eggs in their mitts (which we fastened together round 
our necks with lampwick lanyards) and then the skins, but 
failed to help Bill at all. “Pull,” lie cried, from the bottom: 
“I am pulling,” I said. “But the line’s quite slack down 
here," he shouted. And when he had reached the top by 
climbing up on Bowers’ shoulders, and we were both pulling 
all we know Birdie's end of the rope was still slack in his 
hands. Directly we put on a strain the rope cut into the ice 
edge and jammed—a very common difficulty when working 
among crevasses. We tried to run the rope over an ice-axe 
without success, and things began to look serious when 
Birdie, who had been running about prospecting and had 
meanwhile put one leg through a crack into the sea, found 
a place where the cliff did not overhang. He cut steps for 
himself, we hauled, and at last we were all together on the 
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top—his foot being by now surrounded by a solid mass of 
ice. 

We legged it back as hard as we could go: five eggs in 
our fur mitts, Birdie with two skins tied to him and trailing 
behind, and myself with one. We were roped up, and climb¬ 
ing the ridges and getting through the holes w'as very diffi¬ 
cult. In one place where there was a steep rubble and snow 
slope down I left the ice-axe half-way up; in another it was 
too dark to see our former ice-axe footsteps, and I could see 
nothing, and so just let myself go and trusted to luck. With 
infinite patience Bill said: “Cherry, you must learn how to 
use an ice-axe.” For the rest of the trip my w'ind-clothes were 
in rags. 

We found the sledge, and none too soon, and now had 
three eggs left, more or less whole. Both mine had burst in 
my mitts: the fii'st I emptied out, the second I left in my 
mitt to put into the cooker; it never got there, but on the 
return journey I had my mitts far more easily thawed out 
than Birdie’s (Bill had none) and I believe the grease in the 
egg did them good. When we got into the hollows under the 
ridge where we had to cross, it was too dark to do anything 
but feel our way. We did so over many crevasses, found the 
ridge and crept over it. Higher up we could see more, but to 
follow our tracks soon became impossible, and we plugged 
straight ahead and luckily found the slope down which we 
had come. All day it had been blowing a nasty cold wind 
with a temperature between —go 0 and go 0 , which we felt 
a good deal. Now it began to get worse. The weather was 
getting thick and things did not look very nice when we 
started up to find our tent, Soon it was blowing force 4, and 
soon we missed our way entirely. We got right up above the 
patch of rocks which marked our igloo and only found it 
after a good deal of search. 

I have heard tell of an English officer at the Dardanelles 
who was left, blinded, in No Man’s Land between the English 
and Turkish trenches. Moving only at night, and having no 
sense to tell him which were his own trenches, he was fired 
at by Turk and English alike as he groped his ghastly way 
to and from them. Thus he spent days and nights until, one 
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night, he crawled towards the English trenches, to be fired 
at as usual. “O God! What can I do I ” some one heard him 
say, ancl he was brought in. 

Such extremity of suffering cannot be measured: madness 
or death may give relief. But this I know: we on this journey 
were already beginning to think of death as a friend. As we 
groped our way back that night, sleepless, icy, and dog-tired 
in the dark and the wind and the drift, a crevasse seemed 
almost a friendly gift. 

“Things must improve,” said Bill next day, “I think 
we reached bed-rock last night.” We hadn’t, by a long 
way. 

It was like this, 

We moved into the igloo for the first time, for we had 
to save oil by using our blubber stove if we were to have 
any left to travel home with, and we did not wish to cover 
our tent with the oily black filth which the use of blubber 
necessitates. The blizzard blew all night, and we were 
covered with drift which came in through hundreds of leaks: 
in this wind-swept place we hacl found no soft snow with 
which we could pack our hard snow blocks. As we flensed 
some blubber from one of our penguin skins the powdery 
drift covered everything we had. 

Though uncomfortable this was nothing to worry about 
overmuch. Some of the drift which the blizzard was bringing 
would collect to leeward of our hut and the rocks below 
which it was built, and they could be used to make our hut 
more weather-proof. Then with great difficulty we got the 
blubber stove to start, and it spouted a blob of boiling oil 
into Bill’s eye. For the rest of the night he lay, quite unable 
to stifle his groans, obviously in very great pain: he told us 
afterwards that he thought his eye was gone. We managed 
to cook a meal somehow, and Birdie got the stove going after¬ 
wards, but it was quite useless to try and warm the place. I 
got out and cut the green canvas outside the door, so as to get 
the roof cloth in under the stones, and then packed it down 
as well as I could with snow, and so blocked most of the drift 
coming in. 

It is extraordinary how often angels and fools do the 
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same thing in this life, and I have never been able to settle 
which we were on this journey. I never heard an angry word: 
once only (when this same day I could not pull Bill up the 
cliff out of the penguin rookery) I heard an impatient one: 
and these groans were the nearest approach to complaint. 
Most men would have howled. “I think we reached bed-rock 
last night,” was strong language for Bill. “I was incapacitated 
for a short time,” he says in his report to Scott. Endurance 
was tested on this journey under unique circumstances, and 
always these two men with all the burden of responsibility 
which did not fall upon myself, displayed that quality which 
is perhaps the only one which may be said with certainty to 
make for success, self-control. 

We spent the next day—it was 21st July—in collecting 
every scrap of soft snow we could find and packing it into 
the crevasses between our hard snow blocks. It was a pitifully 
small amount but we could see no cracks when we had 
finished. To counteract the lifting tendency the wind had 
on our roof we cut some great flat hard snow blocks and laid 
them on the canvas top to steady it against the sledge which 
formed the ridge support. We also pitched our tent outside 
the igloo door. Both tent and igloo were therefore eight or 
nine hundred feet up Terror: both were below an outcrop 
of rocks from which the mountain fell steeply to the Barrier 
behind us, and from this direction came the blizzards. In 
front of us the slope fell for a mile or more down to the ice- 
cliffs, so wind-swept that we had to wear crampons to walk 
upon it. Most of the tent was in the lee of the igloo, but the 
cap of it came over the igloo roof, while a segment of the tent 
itself jutted out beyond the igloo wall. 

That night we took much of our gear into the tent and 
lighted the blubber stove. I always mistrusted that stove, and 
every moment I expected it to flare up and burn the tent. 
But the heat it gave, as it burned furiously, with the double 
lining of the tent to contain it, was considerable. 

It did not matter, except for a routine which we never 
managed to keep, whether we started to thaw our way into 
our frozen sleeping-bags at 4 in the morning or 4 in the 
afternoon. I think we must have turned in during the after- 
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noon of that Friday, leaving the cooker, our finnesko, a deal 
of our foot-gear. Bowers’ bag of personal gear, and many 
other things in the tent. I expect we left the blubber stove 
there too, for it was quite useless at present to try and warm 
the igloo. The tent floor-cloth was under our sleeping-bags 
in the igloo. 

“Things must improve,” said Bill. After all there was 
much for which to be thankful. I don’t think anybody could 
have made a better igloo with the hard snow blocks and 
rocks which were all we had: we would get it air-tight by 
degrees. The blubber stove was working, and we had fuel 
for it: we had also found a way down to the penguins and 
had three complete, though frozen eggs: the two which had 
been in my mitts smashed when I fell about, because I could 
not wear spectacles. Also the twilight given by the sun below 
the horizon at noon was getting longer. 

But already we had. been out twice as long in winter as 
the longest previous journeys in spring. The men who made 
those journeys had daylight where we had darkness, they 
had never had such low temperatures, generally nothing 
approaching them, and they had seldom worked in such diffi¬ 
cult country. The nearest approach to healthy sleep we had 
had for nearly a month was when during blizzards the tem¬ 
perature allowed the warmth of our bodies to thaw some of 
the ice in our clothing and sleeping-bags into water. The 
wear and tear on our minds was very great. We were cer¬ 
tainly weaker. We had a little more than a tin of oil to get 
back on, and we knew the conditions we had to face on that 
journey across the Barrier: even with fresh men and fresh 
gear it had been almost unendurable. 

And so we spent half an hour or more getting into our 
bags. Cirrus cloud was moving across the face of the stars 
from the north, it looked rather hazy and thick to the south, 
but it is always difficult to judge weather in the dark. There 
was little wind and the temperature was in the minus twen¬ 
ties. We felt no particular uneasiness. Our tent tvas well dug 
in, and was also held down by rocks and the heavy tank off 
the sledge which were placed on the skirting as additional 
security, We felt that no power on earth could move the 
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thick walls of our igloo, nor drag the canvas roof from the 
middle of the embankment into which it was packed and 
lashed. 

“Things must improve,” said Bill. 

I do not know what time it was when 1 woke up. It was 
calm, with that absolute silence which can be so soothing 
or so terrible as circumstances dictate. Then there came 
a sob of wind, and all was still again. Ten minutes and it 
was blowing as though the world was having a fit of hysterics. 
The earth was torn in pieces: the indescribable fury and 
roar of it all cannot be imagined. 

"Bill, Bill, the tent has gone,” was the next I remem¬ 
ber—from Bowers shouting at us again and again through 
the door. It is always these early morning shocks which hit 
one hardest: our slow minds suggested that this might mean 
a peculiarly lingering form of death. Journey after journey 
Birdie and I fought our way across the few yards which had 
separated the tent from the igloo door. I have never under¬ 
stood why so much of our gear which was in the tent re¬ 
mained, even in the lee of the igloo. The place where the 
tent had been was littered with gear, and when we came to 
reckon up afterwards we had everything except the bottom 
piece of the cooker, and the top of the outer cooker. We 
never saw these again. The most wonderful thing of all was 
that our finnesko were lying where they were left, which 
happened to be on the ground in the part of the tent which 
was under the lee of the igloo. Also Birdie’s bag of personal 
gear was there, and a tin of sweets. 

Birdie brought two tins of sweets away with him. One 
ice had to celebrate our arrival at the Knoll: this was the 
second, of which we knew nothing, and which was for 
Bill's birthday, the next day. We started eating them on 
Saturday, however and the tin came in useful to Bill 
afterwards. 

To get that gear in we fought against solid walls of block 
snow which flowed past us and tried to hurl us down the 
slope. Once started nothing could have stopped us. I saw 
Birdie knocked over once, but he clawed his way back just 
in time, Having passed everything we could find in to Bill, 
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we got back into the igloo, and started to collect things to¬ 
gether, including our very dishevelled minds. 

There was no doubt that we were in the devil of a mess, 
and it was not altogether our fault. We had had to put our 
igloo more or less where we could get rocks with which to 
build it. Very naturally we had given both our tent and 
igloo all the shelter we could from the full force of the wind, 
and now it seemed we were in danger not because they were 
in the wind, but because they were not sufficiently in it. 
The main force of the hurricane, deflected by the ridge be¬ 
hind, fled over our heads and appeared to form by suction 
a vacuum below. Our tent had either been sucked upwards 
into this, or had been blown away because some of it was in 
the wind while some of it was not. The roof of our igloo was 
being wrenched upwards and then dropped back with great 
crashes: the drift was spouting in, not it seemed because 
it was blown in from outside, but because it was sucked in 
from within: the lee, not the weather, wall was the worst. 
Already everything was six or eight inches under snow. 

Very soon we began to be alarmed about the igloo. For 
some time the heavy snow blocks we had heaved up on to 
the canvas roof kept it weighted down. But it seemed that 
they were being gradually moved off by the hurricane. The 
tension became well-nigh unendurable: the waiting in all 
that welter of noise was maddening. Minute after minute, 
hour after hour—those snow blocks were off now anyway, 
and the roof was smashed up and down—no canvas ever 
made could stand it indefinitely. 

We got a meal that Saturday morning, our last for a very 
long time as it happened. Oil being of such importance to 
us we tried to use the blubber stove, lout after several pre¬ 
liminary spasms it came to pieces in our hands, some solder 
having melted; and a very good thing too, I thought, for it 
was more dangerous than useful. We finished cooking our 
meal on the primus. Two bits of the cooker having been 
blown away we had to balance it on the primus as best we 
could. We then settled that in view of the shortage of oil 
we would not have another meal for as long as possible. As 
a matter of fact God settled that for us. 
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We did all we could to stop up the places where the 
drift was coming in, plugging the holes with our socks, mitts 
and other clothing. But it was no real good. Our igloo was 
a vacuum which was filling itself up as soon as possible: and 
when snow was not coming in a fine black moraine dust took 
its place, covering us and everything. For twenty-four hours 
we waited for the roof to go: things were so bad now that 
we dare not unlash the door. 

Many hours ago Bill had told us that if the roof went he 
considered that our best chance would be to roll over in our 
sleeping-bags until we were lying on the openings, and get 
frozen and drifted in. 

Gradually the situation got more desperate. The distance 
between the taut-sucked canvas and the sledge on which it 
should have been resting became greater, and this must have 
been due to the stretching of the canvas itself and the loss 
of the snow blocks on the top: it was not drawing out of 
the walls. The crashes as it dropped and banged out again 
were louder. There was more snow coining through the walls, 
though all our loose mitts, socks and smaller clothing jvere 
stuffed into the worst places: our pyjama jackets were stuffed 
between the roof and the rocks over the door. The rocks 
were lifting and shaking here till we thought they would 
fall. 

We talked by shouting, and long before this one of us 
proposed to try and get the Alpine rope lashed down over 
the roof from outside. But BoVers said it was an absolute 
impossibility in that wind. "You could never ask men at 
sea to try such a thing,” he said. He was up and out of his 
bag continually, stopping up holes, pressing against bits of 
roof to try and prevent the flapping and so forth. He was 
magnificent. 

And then it went. 

Birdie was over by the door, where the canvas which was 
bent over the lintel board was working worse than anywhere 
else. Bill was practically out of his bag pressing against some 
part with a long stick of some kind. I don’t know what I 
was doing but I was half out of and half in my bag. 

The top of the door opened in little slits and that green 
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Willesclen canvas flapped into hundreds of little fragments 
in fewer seconds than it takes to read this. The uproar of 
it all was indescribable. Even above the savage thunder of 
that great wind on the mountain came the lash of the canvas 
as it was whipped to little tiny strips. The highest rocks 
which we had built into our walls fell upon us, and a sheet 
of drift came in. 

Birdie dived for his sleeping-bag and eventually got in, 
together with a terrible lot of drift. Bill also—but he was 
better oh: I was already half into mine and all right, so 1 
turned to help Bill. “Get into your own,’’ he shouted, and 
when I continued to try and help him, he leaned over until 
his mouth was against my ear. “ Please, Cherry,’’ he said, and 
his voice was terribly anxious. I know he felt responsible: 
feared it was he who had brought us to this ghastly end. 

The next I knew was Bowers’ head across Bill’s body. 
“We’re all right,’’ he yelled, and we answered in the affirma¬ 
tive. Despite the fact that we knew we only said so because 
we knew we were all wrong, this statement was helpful. Then 
we turned our bags over as far as possible, so that the bottom 
of the bag was uppermost and the flaps were more or less 
beneath us. And we lay and thought, and sometimes we 
sang. 

I suppose, wrote Wilson, we were all revolving plans to 
get back without a tent: and the one thing we had left was 
the floor-cloth upon which we were actually lying. Of course 
we could not speak at present, but later after the blizzard 
had stopped we discussed the possibility of digging a hole 
in the snow each night and covering it over with the floor¬ 
cloth. I do not think we had any idea that we could really 
get back in those temperatures in our present state of ice by 
such means, but no one ever hinted at such a thing. Birdie 
and Bill sang quite a lot of songs and hymns, snatches of 
which reached me every now and then, and I chimed in, 
somewhat feebly I suspect. Of course we were getting pretty 
badly drifted up. “I was resolved to keep warm,” wrote 
Bowers, “and beneath my debris covering I paddled my feet 
and sang all the songs and hymns I knew to pass the time. 
I could occasionally thump Bill, and as he still moved I knew 
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lie was alive all right—and what a birthday for him I ” Birdie 
was more drifted up than we, but at times we all had to 
hummock ourselves up to heave the snow off our bags. By 
opening the flaps of our bags we could get small pinches of 
soft drift which we pressed together and put into our mouths 
to melt. When our hands warmed up again we got some 
more; so we did not get very thirsty. A few ribbons of canvas 
still remained in the wall over our heads, and these produced 
volleys of cracks like pistol shots hour after hour. The canvas 
never drew out from the walls, not an inch. The wind made 
just the same noise as an express train running fast through 
a tunnel if you have both the windows down. 

I can well believe that neither of my companions gave 
up hope for an instant. They must have been frightened, 
but they were never disturbed. As for me I never had any 
hope at all; and when the roof went I felt that this was the 
end. What else could I think? We had spent days in reaching 
this place through the darkness in cold such as had never 
been experienced by human beings. We had been out for 
four weeks under conditions in which no man had existed 
previously for more than a few days, if that. During this time 
we had seldom slept except from sheer physical exhaustion, 
as men sleep on the rack; and every minute of it we had been 
fighting for the bed-rock necessaries of bare existence, and 
always in the dark. We had kept ourselves going by enormous 
care of our feet, and hands and bodies, by burning oil, and 
by having plenty of hot fatty food. Now we had no tent, 
one tin of oil left out of six, and only part of our cooker. 
When we were lucky and not too cold we could almost wring 
water from our clothes, and directly we got out of our sleep¬ 
ing-bags we were frozen, into solid sheets of armoured ice. 
In cold temperatures with all the advantages of a tent over 
our heads we were already taking more than an hour of 
fierce struggling and cramp to get into our sleeping-bags— 
so frozen were they and so long did it take us to thaw our 
way in. No! Without the tent we were dead men. 

And there seemed not one chance in a million that we 
should ever see our tent again. We were 900 feet up on the 
mountain side, and the wind blew about as hard as a wind 
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can blow straight out to sea. First there was a steep slope, 
so hard that a pick made little impression upon it, so slip¬ 
pery that if you started down in fmncsko you never could 
stop: this ended in a great iee-clifi: some hundreds of feet 
high, and then came miles of pressure ridges, crevassed and 
tumbled, in which you might as well look for a daisy as a 
tent: and after that the open sea. The chances, however, 
were that the tent had just been taken up into the air and 
dropped somewhere in this sea well on the way to New 
Zealand. Obviously the tent was gone. 

Face to face with real death one does not think of the 
things that torment the bad people in the tracts, and fill the 
good people with bliss. I might have speculated on my 
chances of going to Heaven; but candidly I did not care. 
I could not have wept if I had tried. I had no Wish to review 
the evils of my past. But the past did seem to have been 
a bit wasted. The road to I-Iell may be paved with good 
intentions: the road to Heaven is paved with lost oppor¬ 
tunities. 

I wanted those years over again. What fun I would have 
with them: what glorious fun! It was a pity. Well has the 
Persian said that when we come to die we, remembering that 
God is merciful, will gnaw our elbows with remorse for 
thinking of the things we have not done for fear of the Day 
of J udgment. 

And I wanted peaches and syrup—badly. We had them 
at the hut, sweeter and more luscious than you can imagine. 
And we had been without sugar for a month. Yes—especially 
the syrup. 

Thus impiously I set out to die, making up my mind 
that I was not going to try and keep warm, that it might 
not take too long, and thinking I would try and get some 
morphia from the medical case if it got very bad. Not a bit 
heroic, and entirely true! Yes! comfortable, warm reader. 
Men do not fear death, they fear the pain of dying. 

And then quite naturally and no doubt disappointingly 
to those who would like to read of my last agonies (for who 
would not give pleasure by his death?) I fell asleep. I expect 
the temperature was pretty high during this great blizzard, 
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and anything near zero was very high to us. That and the 
snow which drifted over us made a pleasant wet kind of 
snipe marsh inside our sleeping-bags, and I am sure we all 
dozed a good bit. There was so much to worry about that 
there was not the least use in worrying: and we were so very 
tired. We were hungry, for the last meal we had had was 
in the morning of the day before, but hunger was not very 
pressing. 

And so we lay, wet and quite fairly warm, hour after 
hour while the wind roared round us, blowing storm force 
continually and rising in the gusts to something indescrib¬ 
able. Storm force is force u, and force 12 is the biggest 
wind which can be logged: Bowers logged it force u, but 
he was always so afraid of overestimating that he was inclined 
to underrate. I think it was blowing a full hurricane. Some- 
Limes awake, sometimes dozing, we had not a very uncomfort¬ 
able time so far as I can remember. I knew that parties which 
had come to Cape Crazier in the spring had experienced 
blizzards which lasted eight or ten days. But this did not 
worry us as much as I think it did Bill: I was numb. I 
vaguely called to mind that Peary had survived a blizzard 
in the open: but wasn’t that in the summer? 

It was in the early morning of Saturday (22nd July) that 
we discovered the loss of the tent. Some time during that 
morning we had had our last meal. The roof went about 
noon on Saturday and we had had no meal in the interval 
because our supply of oil was so low; nor could we move 
out of our bags except as a last necessity. By Sunday 
night we had been without a meal for some thirty-six 
hours. 

The rocks which fell upon us when the roof went did 
no damage, and though we could not get out of our bags to 
move them, we could fit ourselves into them without diffi¬ 
culty. More serious was the drift which began to pile up all 
round and over us. It helped to keep us warm of course, 
but at the same time in these comparatively high tempera¬ 
tures it saturated our bags even worse than they were before. 
If we did not find the tent (and its recovery would be a 
miracle) these bags and the floor-cloth of the tent on which 
J 
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we were lying were all we had in that light back across 
the Barrier which could, I suppose, have only had one 
end. 

Meanwhile we had to wait. It was nearly 70 miles home 
and it had taken us the best part of three weeks to come. In 
our less miserable moments we tried to think out ways of 
getting back, but I do not remember very much about that 
time. Sunday morning faded into Sunday afternoon—into 
Sunday night—into Monday morning. Till then the blizzard 
had raged with monstrous fury; the winds of the world were 
there, and they had all gone mad. We had bad winds at Cape 
Evans this year, and we had far worse the next winter when 
the open water was at our doors. But I have never heard 
or felt or seen a wind like this. I wondered why it did not 
carry away the earth. 

In the early hours of Monday there was an occasional 
hint of a lull. Ordinarily in a big winter blizzard, when you 
have lived for several days and nights with that turmoil in 
your ears, the lulls are more trying than the noise: “the feel 
of not to feel it." I do not remember noticing that now. 
Seven or eight more hours passed, and though it was still 
blowing we could make ourselves heard to one another with¬ 
out great difficulty. It was two days and two nights since we 
had had a meal. 

We decided to get out of our bags and make a search 
for the tent. We did. so, bitterly cold and utterly miserable, 
though I do not think any of us showed it. In the darkness 
we could see very little, and no trace whatever of the tent. 
We returned against the wind, nursing our faces and hands, 
and settled that we must try and cook a meal somehow. We 
managed about the weirdest meal eaten north or south. We 
got the floor-cloth wedged under our bags, then got into our 
bags and drew the floor-cloth over our heads. Between us 
we got the primus alight somehow, and by hand we balanced 
the cooker on top of it, minus the two members which had 
been blown away. The flame flickered in the draughts. Very 
slowly the snow in the cooker melted, we threw in a plentiful 
supply of pemmican, and the smell of it was better than 
anything on earth. In time we got both tea and pemmican, 
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which was full of hairs from our bags, penguin feathers, dirt 
and debris, but delicious. The blubber left in the cooker 
got burnt and gave the tea a burnt taste. None of us ever 
forgot that meal: I enjoyed it as much as such a meal could 
be enjoyed, and that burnt taste will always bring back the 
memory. 

It was still dark and we lay down in our bags again, but 
soon a little glow of light began to come up, and we turned 
out to have a further search for the tent. Birdie went off 
before Bill and me. Clumsily I dragged my eiderdown out 
of my bag on my feet, all sopping wet: it was impossible 
to get it back and I let it freeze: it was soon just like a rock. 
The sky to the south was as black and sinister as it could 
possibly be. It looked as though the blizzard would be on 
us again at any moment. 

I followed Bill down the slope. We could find nothing. 
But, as we searched, we heard a shout somewhere below 
and to the right. We got on a slope, slipped, and went slid¬ 
ing down quite unable to stop ourselves, and came upon 
Birdie with the tent, the outer lining still on the bamboos. 
Our lives had been taken away and given back to us. 

We were so thankful we said nothing. 

The tent must have been gripped up into the air, shutting 
as it rose. The bamboos, with the inner lining lashed to them, 
had entangled the outer cover, and the whole went up to¬ 
gether like a shut umbrella. This was our salvation. If it had 
opened in the air nothing could have prevented its destruc¬ 
tion. As it was, with all the accumulated ice upon it, it must 
have weighed the best part of 100 lbs. It had been dropped 
about half a mile away, at the bottom of a steep slope: and 
it fell in a hollow, still shut up. The main force of the wind 
had passed over it, and there it was, with the bamboos and 
fastenings wrenched and strained, and the ends of two of 
the poles broken, but the silk untom. 

If that tent went again we were going with it. We made 
our way back up the slope with it, carrying it solemnly and 
reverently, precious as though it were something not quite 
of the earth. And we dug it in as tent was never dug in 
before; not by the igloo, but in the old place farther down 
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where we had first arrived. And while Bill was doing this 
Birdie and I went back to the igloo and dug and scratched 
and shook away the drift inside until we had found nearly 
all our gear. It is wonderful how little we lost when the 
roof went. Most of our gear was hung on the sledge, which 
was part of the roof, or was packed into the holes of the 
hut to try and make it drift-proof, and the things must have 
been blown inwards into the bottom of the hut by the wind 
from the south and the back draught from the north. Then 
they were all drifted up. Of course a certain number of mitts 
and socks were blown away and lost, but the only important 
things were Bill’s fur mitts, which were stuffed into a hole 
in the rocks of the hut. We loaded up the sledge and pushed 
it. clown the slope. I don’t know how Birdie was feeling, 
but I felt so weak that it was the greatest labour. The blizzard 
looked right on top of us. 

We had another meal, and we wanted it: and as the 
good hoosh ran down into our feet and hands, and up into 
our cheeks and ears and brains, we discussed what we would 
do next. Birdie was all for another go at the Emperor pen¬ 
guins. Dear Birdie, he never would admit that he was 
beaten—I don’t know that he ever really was I “I think he 
(Wilson) thought he had landed us in a bad corner and was 
determined to go straight home, though I was for one other 
tap at the Rookery. However, I had placed myself under his 
orders for this trip voluntarily, and so we started the next 
day for home.” There could really be no common-sense 
doubt: we had to go back, and we were already very 
doubtful whether we should ever manage to get into our 
sleeping-bags in very low temperature, so ghastly had they 
become. 

I don’t know when it was, but I remember walking down 
that slope—I don’t know why, perhaps to try and find the 
bottom of the cooker—and thinking that there was nothing 
on earth that a man under such circumstances would not 
give for a good warm sleep. He would give everything he 
possessed: he would give—how many—years of his life. One 
or two at any rate—perhaps five? Yes—I would give five. I 
remember the sastrugi, the view of the Knoll, the dim hazy 
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black smudge of the sea far away below: the tiny bits of 
green canvas that twittered in the wind on tire surface of 
the snow: the cold misery of it all, and the weakness which 
was biting into my heart. 

Despite their exhaustion the three men made a better 
return journey. The surfaces they encountered ivere some¬ 
what improved, and they staggered into the hut at Cape Evans 
on 2nd August, ic/rx. 



CAPTAIN SCOTT'S DIARY 


(Printed in Apsley Cherry-Garrard's “Worst Journey in the 

World”) 

Captain Scott started on his last journey on the first day of 
November, njn. By the iyth they had reached One Ton 
Depot xyo miles from Cape Evans, the entrance to the Beard- 
more Glacier. On the 0.2nd December the summit of the 
glacier was reached, and the first support party was sent home. 
On 2nd January, 1912, the eight, remaining men camped at 
8y° 92' S.j 9,600 feel above sea-level. From here three men 
returned home while Scott, Wilson, Edgar Evans, Bowers and 
Oates set off with a month’s provisions to cover the last 140 
miles to the Foie, with a scries of depots established along the 
return route. They reached, the Pole on iytli January but 
with no sense of triumph. Amundsen had got there a month 
earlier. The next day they began the eight hundred mile 
trek, back to Cape Evans. The return journey began well. 
They reached Upper Glacier Depot in three weeks, six days 
fewer than on the outward trip, but the health of the party 
was causing Scott increasing anxiety. Evans was suffering 
from severe frostbite. The descent of the glacier was highly 
difficult and dangerous. Evans died on the xyth February. 
The remaining four reached first the Lower Glacier Depot, 
then the Southern Barrier Depot. There they found that 
much of the oil had evaporated. On xst March they reached 
Middle Barrier Depot, only to find once again a serious 
shortage of oil. With the most rigid economy there would 
barely be enough to last them to the next depot. To make 
matters worse the night temperatures had fallen to -40° F., 
seventy-two degrees of frost. Titus Oates’s feet were badly 
frost-bitten. On they went, but in their exhausted state over 
bad. surfaces they were achieving only about five miles a day. 
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If only they had had dogs with them the story might have 
been different. 

* 

"4 th March. Lunch. We are in a very tight place in¬ 
deed, but none of us despondent yet, or at least we preserve 
every semblance of good cheer, but one’s heart sinks as the 
sledge stops dead at some sastrugi behind which the surface 
sand lies thickly heaped. For the moment the temperature is 
in the -20°—an improvement which makes us much more 
comfortable, but a colder snap is bound to come again soon. 
I fear that Oates at least will weather such an event very 
poorly. Providence to our aid! We can expect little from 
man now except the possibility of extra food at the next 
depot. It will be real bad if we get there and find the same 
shortage of oil. Shall we get there? Such a short distance it 
would have appeared to us on the summit! I don’t know 
what I should do if Wilson and Bowers weren’t so deter¬ 
minedly cheerful over things.” 

" Monday, ryth March. Lunch. Regret to say going from 
bad to worse. We got a slant of wind yesterday afternoon, 
and going on 5 hours we converted our wretched morning 
run of miles into something over 9. We went to bed on 
a cup of cocoa and pemmican solid with the chill off. . . . 
The result is telling on all, but mainly on Oates, whose feet 
are in a wretched condition. One swelled up tremendously 
last night and he is very lame this morning. We started march 
on tea and pemmican as last night—we pretend to prefer 
the pemmican this way. Marched for 5 hours this morning 
over a slightly better surface covered with high moundy 
sastrugi. Sledge capsized twice; we pulled on foot, covering 
about 54 miles. We are two pony marches and 4 miles about 
from our depot. Our fuel dreadfully low and the poor 
Soldier nearly done. It is pathetic enough because we can 
do nothing for him; more hot food might do a little, but 
only a little, I fear. We none of us expected these terribly 
low temperatures, and of the rest of us, Wilson is feeling 
them most; mainly, I fear, from his self-sacrificing devotion 
in doctoring Oates' feet. We cannot help each other, each 
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lias enough to do to take care of himself. We get, cold on the 
march when the trudging is heavy, and the wind pierces out¬ 
worn garments. The others, all of them, are unendingly 
cheerful when in the tent. We mean to see the game through 
with a proper spirit, but it’s tough work to be pulling harder 
than we ever pulled in our lives for long hours, and to feel 
that the progress is so slow. One can only say 'God help us I ’ 
and plod on our weary way, cold and very miserable, though 
outwardly cheerful. We talk of all sorts of subjects in the 
tent, not much of food now, since we decided to take the 
risk of running a full ration. We simply couldn’t go hungry 
at this time.” 

“Tuesday, 6 th March. Lunch. We did a little better with 
help of wind yesterday afternoon, finishing t)£ miles for the 
clay, and 37 miles from depot. But this morning things have 
been awful. It was warm in the night and for the first time 
during the journey 1 overslept myself by more than an hour; 
then we were slow with foot-gear; then, pulling with all our 
might (for our lives) we could scarcely advance at rate of a 
mile an hour; then it grew thick ancl three times we had 
to get out of harness to search for tracks. The result is some¬ 
thing less than 3^ miles for the forenoon. The sun is shining 
now and the wind gone. Poor Oates is unable to pull, sits 
on the sledge when we are track-searching—he is wonderfully 
plucky, as his feet must be giving him great pain. He makes 
no complaint, but his spirits only come up in spurts now, 
and he grows more silent in the tent. We are making a 
spirit lamp to try and replace the primus when our oil is 
exhausted... 

“Wednesday, 7 th March. A little worse, I fear. One of 
Oates’ feet very bad this morning; he is wonderfully brave. 
We still talk of what we will do together at home. 

“We only made 6£ miles yesterday. This morning in 
4} hours we clid just over 4. miles. We arc 16 from our depot. 
If we only find the correct proportion of food there and this 
surface continues, we may get to the next depot [Mt. Hooper, 
73 miles farther] but not to One Ton Camp. We hope against 
hope that the clogs have been to Mt. Hooper; then we might 
pull through. If there is a shortage of oil again we can have 
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liule hope. One feels that for poor Oates the crisis is near, 
but none of us are improving, though we are wonderfully 
fit considering the really excessive work we are doing. We 
are only kept going by good food. No wind this morning till 
a chill northerly air came ahead. Sun bright and cairns show¬ 
ing up well. I should like to keep the track to the end.” 

“Thursday, 8 th March. Lunch. Worse and worse in 
morning; poor Oates’ left foot can never last out, and time 
over foot-gear something awful. Have to wait in night foot¬ 
gear for nearly an hour before I start changing, and then 
am generally first to be ready. Wilson’s feet giving trouble 
now, but this mainly because he gives so much help to 
others. We did 4|- miles this morning and are now 8|- miles 
from the depot—a ridiculously small distance to feel in diffi¬ 
culties, yet on this surface we know we cannot equal half 
our old marches, and that for that effort we expend nearly 
double the energy. The great question is: What shall we 
find at the depot? If the dogs have visited it we may get 
along a good distance, but if there is another short allowance 
of fuel, God help us indeed. We are in a very bad way, I 
fear, in any case.” 

“Saturday, 10 th March. Things steadily downhill. Oates’ 
foot worse. He has rare pluck and must know that he can 
never get through. He asked Wilson if he had a chance this 
morning, and of course Bill had to say he didn’t know. In 
point of fact he has none. Apart from him, if he went under 
now, I doubt whether we could get through. With great care 
we might have a dog's chance, but no more. The weather 
conditions are awful, and our gear gets steadily more icy and 
difficult to manage.... 

‘‘Yesterday we marched up the depot, Mt. Hooper. Cold 
comfort. Shortage on our allowance all round. I don’t know 
that any one is to blame. The dogs which would have been 
our salvation have evidently failed. Meares had a bad trip 
home I suppose. 

“This morning it was calm when we breakfasted, but the 
wind came from the W.N.W. as we broke camp. It rapidly 
grew in strength. After travelling for half an hour I saw that 
none of us could go on facing such conditions. We were 
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forced to camp and are spending the rest of the day in a 
comfortless blizzard camp, wind quite foul.” 

” Sunday, nth March. Titus Oates is very near the end, 
one feels. What we or he will do, God only knows. We dis¬ 
cussed the matter after breakfast; he is a brave fine fellow 
and understands the situation, but he practically asked for 
advice. Nothing could be said but to urge him to inarch as 
long as he could. One satisfactory result to the discussion: 
I practically ordered Wilson to hand over the means of end¬ 
ing our troubles to us, so that any one of us may know how 
to do so. Wilson, had no choice between doing so and our 
ransacking the medicine case. We have 30 opium tabloids 
apiece and he is left with a tube of morphine. So far the 
tragical side ol : our story. 

‘‘The sky completely overcast when we started this morn¬ 
ing. We could see nothing, but lost the tracks, and doubtless 
have been swaying a good deal since—3.1 miles for the fore¬ 
noon—terribly heavy dragging—expected it. Know that. 6 
miles is about the limit of our endurance now, if we get 
no help from wind or surfaces. We have 7 days' food and 
should be about 55 miles from One Ton Camp tonight, 
6x7 = 42, leaving us 13 miles short of our distance, even 
if things get. no worse. Meanwhile the season rapidly 
advances.” 

" Monday, xsth March. We did 6.9 miles yesterday, un¬ 
der our necessary average. Things are left much the same, 
Oates not pulling much, and now with'hands as well as feet 
pretty well useless. We did 4 miles this morning in 4 hours 
20 min.—we may hope for 3 this afternoon, 7x6 = 42. 
We shall be 4.7 miles from the depot. I doubt if we can 
possibly do it. The surface remains awful, the cold intense, 
and our physical condition running down. God help us! 
Not a breath of favourable wind for more than a week, and 
apparently liable to head winds at any moment." 

“Wednesday, 14 .th March. No doubt about the going 
downhill, but everything going wrong for us. Yesterday we 
woke to a strong northerly wind with temp. — 37Couldn’t 
face it, so remained in camp till 2, then did 15J miles. Wanted 
to march later, but party feeling the cold badly as the breeze 
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(N.) never took off entirely, and as the sun sank the temp, 
fell. Long time getting supper in dark. 

“This morning started with southerly breeze, set sail 
and passed another cairn at good speed; half-way, however, 
the wind shifted to W. by S. or W.S.W., blew through our 
wind-clothes and into our mitts. Poor Wilson horribly cold, 
could [not] get off ski for some time. Bowers and I practically 
made camp, and when we got into the tent at last we were 
all deadly cold. Then temp, now midday down -43 0 and 
the wind strong. We must go on, but now the making of 
every camp must be more difficult and dangerous. It must 
be near the end, but a pretty merciful end. Poor Oates got 
it again in the foot. I shudder to think what it will be like 
tomorrow. It is only with greatest pains rest of us keep off 
frost-bites. No idea there could be temperatures like this at 
this time of year with such winds. Truly awful outside the 
tent. Must fight it out to the last biscuit, but can’t reduce 
rations.” 

“ Friday , i6f/z March, or Saturday , 17 th. Lost track of 
dates, but think the last correct. Tragedy all along the line. 
At lunch, the day before yesterday, poor Titus Oates said 
he couldn’t go on; he proposed we should leave him in his 
sleeping-bag. That we could not do, and we induced him to 
come on, on the afternoon march. In spite of its awful nature 
for him he struggled on and we made a few miles. At night 
he was worse and we knew the end had come. 

“Should this be found I want these facts recorded. Oates’ 
last thoughts were of his mother, but immediately before he 
took pride in thinking that his regiment would be pleased 
with the bold way in which he met his death. We can testify 
to his bravery. He has borne intense suffering for weeks with¬ 
out complaint, and to the very last was able and willing to 
discuss outside subjects. He did not—would not—give up 
hope till the very end. He was a brave soul. This was the end. 
He slept through the night before last, hoping not to wake; 
but he woke in the morning—yesterday. It was blowing a 
blizzard. He said, ‘I am just going outside and may be some 
time.’ He went out into the blizzard and we have not seen 
him since. 
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"I take this opportunity of saying that we have stuck to 
our sick companions to the last. In case of Edgar Evans, 
when absolutely out of food and he lay insensible, the safety 
of the remainder seemed to demand his abandonment, but 
Providence mercifully removed him at this critical moment. 
He died a natural death, and we did not leave him till two 
hours after his death. We knew that poor Oates was walking' 
to his death, but though we tried to dissuade him, we knew 
it was the act. of a brave man and an English gentleman. 
We all hope to meet the end with a similar spirit, and 
assuredly the end is not far. 

“I can only write at lunch and then only occasionally. 
The cold is intense, — 40° at mid-day. My companions are 
unendingly cheerful, but we are all on the verge of serious 
frost-bites, and though we constantly talk of fetching through 
I don’t think any one of us believes it in his heart. 

“We are cold on the march now, and at all times except 
meals. Yesterday we had to lay up for a blizzard and today 
we move dreadfully slowly. We are at No. 14 Pony Camp, 
only two pony marches from One Ton Depot. We leave here 
our theodolite, a camera, and Oates’ sleeping-bags. Diaries, 
etc., and geological specimens carried at Wilson’s special 
request, will be found with us or on our sledge.” 

", Sunday , 18th March. Today, lunch, we are 31 miles 
from the depot. Ill fortune presses, but better may come. 
Wc have had more wind and drift from ahead yesterday; had 
to stop marching; wind N.W., force 4, temp. -35 0 . No 
human being could face it, and wc are worn out nearly. 

“My right foot has gone, nearly all the toes—two days 
ago I was proud possessor of best feet. . . . Bowers takes 
first place in condition, but there is not much to choose after 
all. The others are still confident of getting through—or 
pretend to be—I don’t know I We have the last half fill of 
oil in our primus and a very small quantity of spirit—this 
alone between us and thirst. The wind is fair for the moment, 
and that is perhaps a fact to help. The mileage would have 
seemed ridiculously small on our outward journey.” 

“Monday, ujth March. Lunch. Wc camped with diffi¬ 
culty last night and were dreadfully cold till after our supper 
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o£ cold pemmican and biscuit and a half pannikin of cocoa 
cooked over the spirit. Then, contrary to expectation, we 
got warm and all slept well. Today we started in the usual 
dragging manner. Sledge dreadfully heavy. We are 15-]- miles 
from the depot and ought to get there in three clays. What 
progress I We have two days' food but barely a day’s fuel. 
All our feet are getting bad—Wilson’s best, my right foot 
worse, left all right. There is no chance to nurse one’s feet 
till we can get hot food into us. Amputation is the least I 
can hope for now, but will the trouble spread? This is the 
serious question. The weather doesn’t give us a chance—the 
wind from N. to N.W. and -40° temp, today.” 

" Wednesday , 21st March. Got within 11 miles of depot 
Monday night; had to lay up all yesterday in severe blizzard. 
Today forlorn hope, Wilson and Bowers going to depot for 
fuel.” 

“22nd and 23rd. Blizzard bad as ever—Wilson and 
Bowers unable to start—tomorrow last chance—no fuel and 
only one or two of food left—must be near the end. Have 
decided it shall be natural—we shall march for the depot 
with or without our effects and die in our tracks.” 

" Thursday , 2$th March. Since the a 1st we have had a 
continuous gale from W.S.W. and S.W. We had fuel to make 
two cups of tea apiece and bare food for two days on the 
20th. Every day we have been ready to start for our depot 
11 miles away, but outside the door of the tent it remains 
a scene of whirling drift, I do not think we can hope for 
any better things now. We shall stick it out to the end, but 
we are getting weaker, of course, and the end'cannot be 
far. 

“It seems a pity, but I do not think I can write more. 

R. Scott.” 

Last entry. “For God’s sake, look after our people.” 



ALONE 

from 

The Home of the Blizzard 
By Sir Douglas Mawson 

One of the members of Shackleton’s 1909-1911 Expedition was 
a young Australian, Douglas Mawson. During the course of 
the expedition he had made a very fine journey with Pro¬ 
fessor David to the South Magnetic Pole. Pie was very 
interested in exploring that part of the Antarctic directly 
south of Australia. In 1911 he led an Australian expedition 
to Add lie Land, sailing from Hobart in the Aurora. On 
8th January, 1912, Mawson and the main body of the 
expedition landed at the western end of Adelie Land in a 
bay almost enclosed by ice cliffs that was named Common¬ 
wealth Bay. 

In the spring Dr. Mawson with two companions, Dr. 
Merit the naturalist and Ninnis, a young officer in the Royal 
Fusiliers, set out on a sledging journey to map the unknown 
country eastwards. They had a successful trip and were about 
to turn for home token Ninnis and his dogs and sledge 
vanished utterly into a deep crevasse. Even more unfortunately 
the most essential supplies had been on that sledge. All the 
dog food, the tent, most of their rations and Mertz’s wind- 
proof trousers. They were three hundred miles from the hut, 
and they had laid no depots behind them. Their only hope 
was to make a wild dash for home, regardless of the dangerous 
crevasses they would have to cross. During the journey they 
killed and ate all the dogs, but starvation was a constant 
threat. By xst January, 1913, Mertz was unable to pull the 
sledge any more. A week later Mertz died, a week during 
which Mawson had dragged his sick companion on the sledge. 
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Outside the bowl of chaos was brimming with drift-snow 
as I lay in the sleeping-bag beside my dead companion I 
wondered how, in such conditions, I would manage to break 
and pitch camp single-handed. There appeared to be little 
hope of reaching the Hut, still one hundred miles away. It 
was easy to sleep in the bag, and the weather was cruel out¬ 
side. But inaction is hard to bear and I braced myself to¬ 
gether determined to put up a good fight. 

Failing to reach the Hut it would be something done if 
I managed to get to some prominent point likely to catch 
the eye of a search-party, where a cairn might be erected 
and our diaries cached. So I commenced to modify the sledge 
and camping gear to meet fresh requirements. 

The sky remained clouded, but the wind fell off to a 
calm which lasted several hours. I took the oportunity to set 
to work on the sledge, sawing it in halves with a pocket 
tool and discarding the rear section. A mast was made out 
of one of the rails no longer required, and a spar was cut 
from the other. Finally, the load was cut down to a minimum 
by the elimination of all but the barest necessities, the 
abandoned articles including, sad to relate, all that remained 
of the exposed photographic films. 

Late that evening, the 8th, I took the body of Mertz, 
still toggled up in his bag, outside the tent., piled snow blocks 
around it and raised a rough cross made of the two discarded 
halves of the sledge runners. 

On gth January the weather was overcast and fairly thick 
drift was flying in a gale of wind, reaching about fifty miles 
an hour. As certain matters still required attention and my 
chances of re-erecting the tent were rather doubtful, if I 
decided to move on, the start was delayed. 

Part of the time that day was occupied with cutting up a 
waterproof clothes-bag and Mertz’s burberry jacket and sew¬ 
ing them together to form a sail. Before retiring to rest in 
the evening I read through the burial service and put the 
finishing touches on the grave. 

10th January arrived in a turmoil of wind and thick 
drift. The start was still further delayed. I spent part of the 
time in reckoning up the food remaining and in cooking 
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the rest of the dog meat, this latter operation serving the 
good object of lightening the load, in that the kerosene for 
the purpose was consumed there and then and had not to be 
dragged forward for subsequent use. Late in the afternoon 
the wind fell and the sun peered amongst the clouds just as 
I was in the middle of a long job riveting and lashing the 
broken shovel. 

The next clay, nth January, a beautiful, calm day of 
sunshine, I set out over a good surface with a slight down 
grade. 

From the start my feet l'elt curiously lumpy and sore. 
They had become so painful after a mile of walking that I 
decided to examine them on the spot, sitting in the lee of 
the sledge in brilliant sunshine. I had not had my socks 
off for some days for, while lying in camp, it had not seemed 
necessary. On taking off the third and inner pair of socks 
the sight of my feet, gave me quite a shock, for the thickened 
skin of the soles had separated in each case as a complete 
layer, and abundant watery fluid had escaped saturating the 
sock. The new skin beneath was very much abraded and 
raw. Several of my toes hacl commenced to blacken and 
fester near the tips and the nails were puffed and loose. 

I began to wonder if there was ever to be a day without 
some special disappointment. However, there was nothing 
to be done but make the best of it. I smeared the new skin 
and the raw surfaces with lanoline, of which there was for¬ 
tunately a- good store, and then with the aid of bandages 
bound the old skin casts back in place, for these were com¬ 
fortable and soft in contact with the abraded surface. Over 
the bandages were slipped six pairs of thick woollen socks, 
then fur boots and finally crampon over-shoes. The latter, 
having large stiff soles, spread the weight nicely and 
saved my feet from the jagged ice encountered shortly 
afterwards. 

So glorious was it to feel the sun on one's skin after being 
without it for so long that I next removed most of my cloth¬ 
ing and bathed my body in the rays until my flesh fairly 
tingled.—a wonderful sensation which spread throughout my 
whole person, and made me feel stronger and happier. 
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Then on I went, treading rather like a cat on wet ground 
endeavouring to save my feet from pain. By 5.30 p.m. I was 
quite worn out—nerve-worn—though having covered but six 
and a quarter miles. Had it not been a delightful evening I 
should not have found strength to erect the tent. 

The day following passed in a howling blizzard and I 
could do nothing but attend to my feet and other raw patches, 
festering finger-nails and inflamed frost-bitten nose. For¬ 
tunately there was a good supply of bandages and anti¬ 
septic. The tent, spread about with dressings and the meagre 
surgical appliances at hand, was suggestive of a casualty 
hospital. 

Towards noon the following day, 13 th January, the wind 
subsided and the snow cleared off. It turned out a beautifully 
fine afternoon. Soon after I had got moving the slope in¬ 
creased, unfolding a fine view of the Mem Glacier ahead. 
My heart leapt with joy, for all was like a map before me and 
I knew that over the hazy blue ice ridge in the far distance 
lay the Hut. I was heading to traverse the depression of 
the glacier ahead at a point many miles above our crossing 
of the outward journey and some few miles below gigantic 
ice cascades. My first impulse was to turn away to the west 
and avoid crossing the fifteen miles of hideously broken ice 
that choked the valley before me, but on second thought, in 
view of the very limited quantity of food left, the right thing 
seemed to be to make an air-line for the Hut and chance 
what lay between. Accordingly, having taken an observation 
of the sun for position and selected what appeared to be 
the clearest route across the valley, I started downhill. The 
nbve gave way to rough blue ice and even wide crevasses 
made their appearance. The rough ice jarred my feet terribly 
and altogether it was a most painful march. 

So unendurable did it become that, finding a bridged 
crevasse extending my way, I decided to march along the 
snow bridge and risk an accident. It was from fifteen to 
twenty feet wide and well packed with winter snow. The 
march continued along it down slopes for over a mile with 
great satisfaction as far as my feet were concerned. Eventually 
it became irregular and broke up, but others took its place 
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and served as well; in this way the march was made possible. 
At 8 p.m. after covering a distance of nearly six miles a final 
halt for the day was made. 

About 11 p.m. as the sun skimmed behind the ice slopes 
to the south I was startled by loud reports like heavy gun 
shots. They commenced up the valley to the south and trailed 
away down the southern side of the glacier towards the sea. 
The fusillade of shots rang out without interruption for 
about half an hour, then all was silent. It was hard to believe 
it was not caused by some human agency, but I learnt that 
it was due to the cracking of the glacier ice. 

A high wind which blew on the morning of the 14th 
diminished in strength by noon and allowed me to get away, 
The sun came out so warm that the rough ice surface under¬ 
foot was covered with a film of water and in some places 
small trickles ran away to disappear into crevasses. 

Though the course was downhill, the sledge required a 
good deal of pulling owing to the wet runners. At 9 p.m., 
after travelling five miles, I pitched camp in the bed of the 
glacier. From about 9.30 p.m. until 11 p.m. "cannonading” 
continued like that heard the previous evening. 

igth January—the date on which all the sledging parties 
were due at the Hutl It was overcast and snowing early in 
the day, but in a few hours the sun broke out and shone 
warmly. The travelling was so heavy over a soft snowy sur¬ 
face, partly melting, that I gave up, after one mile, and 
camped. 

At 7 p.m. the surface had not improved, the sky was 
thickly obscured and snow fell. At 10 p.m. a heavy snow¬ 
storm was in progress, and, since there were litany crevasses 
in the vicinity, I resolved to wait. 

On the 16th at 2 a.m. the snow was falling as thick as 
ever, but at g a.m. the ^atmosphere lightened and the sun 
appeared. Camp was broken without delay. A favourable 
breeze sprang up, and with sail set I managed to proceed in 
short stages through the deep newly-fallen blanket of snow. 
It clung in lumps to the runners, which had to be scraped 
frequently. Riven ice ridges as much as eighty feet in height 
passed on either hand. Occasionally I got a start as a foot or 
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a leg sank through into space, but, on the whole, all went 
unexpectedly well for several miles. Then the sun dis¬ 
appeared and the disabilities of a snow-blind light had to be 
faced. 

After laboriously toiling up one long slope, I had just 
taken a few paces over the crest, with the sledge running 
freely behind, when it dawned on me that the surface fell 
away unusually steeply. A glance ahead, even in that uncer¬ 
tain light, flashed the truth upon me—I was on a snow 
cornice, rimming the brink of a great blue chasm like a 
quarry, the yawning mouth of an immense and partly filled 
crevasse. Already the sledge was gaining speed as it slid past 
me towards the gaping hole below. Mechanically, I bedded 
my feet firmly in the snow and, exerting every effort, was 
just able to take the weight and hold up the sledge as it 
reached the very brink of the abyss. There must have been 
an interval of quite a minute during which I held my ground 
without being able to make it budge. It seemed an intermin¬ 
able time; I found myself reckoning the odds as to who 
would win, the sledge or I. Then it slowly came my way, 
and the imminent danger was passed. 

The day’s march was an extremely heavy five miles; so 
before turning in I treated myself to an extra supper of jelly 
soup made from dog sinews. I thought at the time that the 
acute enjoyment of eating 'compensated in some measure 
for the sufferings of starvation. 

17th January was another day of overcast sky and steady 
falling snow. Everything from below one’s feet to the sky 
above was one uniform ghostly glare. The irregularities in 
the surfaces not obliterated by the deep soft snow blended 
harmoniously in colour and in the absence of shadows faded 
into invisibility. These were most unsuitable conditions for 
the crossing of such a dangerous crevassed valley, but delay 
meant a reduction of the ration and that was out of the 
question, so nothing remained but to go on. 

A start was made at 8 a.m. and the pulling proved more 
easy than on the previous day. Some two miles had been 
negotiated in safety when an event occurred which, but for a 
miracle, would have terminated the story then and there. 
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Never have I come so near to an end; never has anyone more 
miraculously escaped. 

I was hauling the sledge through deep snow up a fairly 
steep sloop when my feet broke through into a crevasse. 
Fortunately as I fell I caught my weight with my arms on the 
edge and did not plunge in further than the thighs. The 
outline of the crevasse did not show through the blanket 
of snow on the surface, but an idea of the trend was obtained 
with a stick. I decided to try a crossing about fifty yards 
further along, hoping that there it would be better bridged. 
Alas! it took an unexpected turn catching me unawares. 
This time I shot through the centre of the bridge in a flash, 
but the latter part of the fall was decelerated by the friction 
of the harness ropes which, as the sledge ran up, sawed back 
into the thick compact snow forming the margin of the lid. 
Having- seen my comrades perish in diverse ways and having 
lost hope of ever reaching the Hut, I had already many times 
speculated on what the end would be like. So it happened 
that as I fell through into the crevasse the thought “so this 
is the end” blazed up in my mind, for it was to be expected 
that the next moment the sledge would follow through, crash 
on my head and all go to the unseen bottom. But the un¬ 
expected happened and the sledge held, the deep snow acting 
as a brake. 

In the moment that elapsed before the rope ceased to 
descend, delaying the issue, a great regret swept through my 
mind, namely, that after having stinted myself so assiduously 
in order to save food, I should pass on now to eternity with¬ 
out the satisfaction of what remained—to such an extent 
does food take possession of one under such circumstances. 
Realizing that the sledge was holding I began to look around. 
The crevasse was somewhat over six feet wide and sheer 
walled, descending into blue depths below. My clothes, 
which, with a view to ventilation, had been but loosely 
secured, were now stuffed with snow broken from the roof, 
and very chilly it was. Above at the other end of the fourteen- 
foot rope, was the daylight seen through the hole in the lid. 

In my weak condition, the prospect of climbing out 
seemed very poor indeed, but in a few moments the struggle 
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was begun. A great effort brought a knot in the rope within 
my grasp, and, after a moment's rest, I was able to draxv 
myself up and reach another, and, at length, hauled my body 
on to the overhanging snow-lid. Then, when all appeared 
to be well and before I could get to quite solid ground, a 
further section of the lid gave way, precipitating me once 
more to the full length of the rope. 

There, exhausted, weak and chilled, hanging freely in 
space and slowly turning round as the rope twisted one way 
and the other, I felt that I had done my utmost and failed, 
that I had no more strength to try again and that all was 
over except the passing. It was to be a miserable and slow 
end and I reflected with disappointment that there was in 
my pocket no antidote to speed matters; but there always re¬ 
mained the alternative of slipping from the harness. There 
on the brink of the great Beyond I well remember how I 
looked forward to the peace of the great release—how almost 
excited I was at the prospect of the unknown to be unveiled. 
From those flights of mind I came back to earth, and remem¬ 
bering how Providence had miraculously brought me so far, 
felt that nothing was impossible and determined to act up 
to Service’s lines: 

“Just have one more try—it’s dead easy to die, 

It’s the keeping-on-living that’s hard.” 

My strength was fast ebbing; in a few minutes it would 
be too late. It was the occasion for a supreme attempt. 
Fired by the passion that burns the blood in the act of strife, 
new power seemed to come as I applied myself to one last 
tremendous effort. The struggle occupied some time, but I 
slowly worked upward to the surface. This time emerging 
feet first, still clinging to the rope, I pushed myself out 
extended at full length on the lid and then shuffled safely 
on to the solid ground at the side. Then came the reaction 
from the great nerve strain and lying there alongside the 
sledge my mind faded into a blank. 

When consciousness returned it was a full hour or two 
later, for I was partly covered with newly fallen snow and 
numb with the cold, I took at least three hours to erect the 
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tent., get things snugly inside and clear the snow from my 
clothes. Between each movement, almost, I had to rest. 
Then reclining in luxury in the sleeping-bag I ate a little 
food and thought matters over. It was a time when the mood 
of the Persian philosopher appealed to me: 

“Unborn Tomorrow and dead Yesterday, 

Why fret about them if Today be sweet?” 

I was confronted with this problem: whether it was 
better to enjoy life for a few days, sleeping and eating my 
fill until the provisions gave out, or to “plug on” again in 
hunger with the prospect of plunging at any moment into 
eternity without the supreme satisfaction and pleasure of the 
food. While thus cogitating an idea presented itself which 
greatly improved the prospects and clinched the decision to 
go ahead. It was to construct a ladder from a length of alpine 
rope that remained; one end was to be secured to the bow 
of the sledge and the other carried over my left shoulder and 
loosely attached to the sledge harness. Thus if I fell into a 
crevasse again, provided the sledge was not also engulfed, 
it would be easy for me, even though weakened by starvation, 
to scramble out by the ladder. 

Notwithstanding the possibilities of the rope-ladder, I 
could not sleep properly, for my nerves had been overtaxed. 
All night long considerable wind and drift continued. 

On the igth it was overcast, and light snow falling; very 
dispiriting conditions after the experience of the day before, 
but I resolved to go ahead and leave the rest to Providence. 

My feet and legs, as they wallowed through the deep 
snow, occasionally broke through into space. Then I went 
right under, but the sledge held up and the ladder proved 
“trumps.” A few minutes later I was down again, but emerged 
once more without much exertion, though half-smothered 
with snow. Faintness overcame me and I stopped to camp, 
though only a short distance had been covered. 

All around there was a leaden glare and the prospect 
was most unpromising. The sun had not shown up for 
several days and I was eager for it, not only that it might 
illuminate the landscape, but for its cheerful influence and 
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life-giving energy. A few days previously my condition had 
been improving, but now it was relapsing. 

During the night of the 18th loud booming noises, sharp 
cracks and muffled growls issued from the neighbouring 
crevasses and kept waking me up. At times one could feel a 
vibration accompanying the growling sounds, and I con¬ 
cluded that the ice was in rapid motion. 

The sun at last appeared on the } gth, and the march was 
resumed by 8.30 a.m. The whole surface, now effectively 
lighted up, w r as seen to be a network of ice-rifts and crevasses, 
some of the latter very wide. Along one after another of 
these, I dragged the sledge in search of a spot where the 
snow bridge appeared to be firm. Then I would plunge 
across at a run risking the consequences. 

After a march of three hours safer ground was reached. 
On ahead, leading to the rising slopes on the far side of the 
glacier, was a nearly level ice plain dotted over with beehive¬ 
shaped eminences usually not more than a few feet in height. 
Once on this comparatively safe wind-swept surface I became 
over-reliant and in consequence sank several times into 
narrow fissures. 

At length the glacier was crossed and the tent pitched on 
a snowy slope under beetling, crevassed crags which rose 
sheer from the valley-level some five hundred feet. I had 
never dared to expect to get so far and now that it was an 
accomplished fact I was intoxicated with joy. Somewhat to 
the right could be traced out a good path, apparently free 
from pitfalls, leading upwards to the plateau which still re¬ 
mained to be crossed. This entailed a rise of some three 
thousand feet and led me to reconsider the lightening of the 
load on the sledge. The length of alpine rope was abandoned 
as also were finnesko-crampons and sundry pairs of worn 
finnesko and socks. The sledge was overhauled and sundry 
repairs effected, finishing up by treating the runners to a 
coat of water-proofing composition to cause them to glide 
more freely on moist snow. 

20th January was a wretched overcast day and not at all 
improved by considerable wind and light drift. In desperation 
a start was made at 2 p.m. and, though nothing was visible 
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beyond a few yards distant, I kept a steady course uphill and, 
assisted by the wind, covered two and a half miles as the day’s 
work. 

The next day, though windy, was sunny and a stretch of 
three miles of steep rise was negotiated. All that night and 
until noon on the 22nd wind and drift prevailed, but the 
afternoon came gloriously sunny. Away to the north beyond 
Aurora Peak was a splendid view of the sea at Buchanan 
Bay. It was like meeting an old friend and I longed to be 
down near it. That evening six more miles had been covered, 
but I felt very weak and weary. My feet were now much im¬ 
proved and the old skin-casts after shrivelling up a good 
deal had been thrown away. However, prolonged starvation 
aided by the unwholesomeness of the dog meat was taking 
the toll in other ways. My nails still continued to fester and 
numerous boils on my face and body required daily atten¬ 
tion. The personal overhaul necessary each day on camping 
and before starting consumed much valuable time. 

During the early hours of the 23rd the sun was 
visible, but about 8 a.m. the clouds sagged low, the wind 
rose and everything became blotted out in a swirl of drifting 
snow. 

I wandered through it for several hours, the sledge 
capsizing at times owing to the strength of the wind. It was 
not possible to keep an accurate course, for even the wind 
changed direction as the day wore on. Underfoot there was 
soft snow which I found comfortable for my sore feet, but 
which made the sledge drag heavily at times. 

When a halt was made at 4 p.m. to pitch camp I reckoned 
that the distance covered in a straight line was but three and 
a half miles. Then followed a long and difficult task erecting 
the tent in the wind. It proved a protracted operation. When 
the outside was finished off satisfactorily the inside was dis¬ 
covered to be filled with drift snow and had to be dug out. 
Everything was stuffed with soft damp snow including the 
sleeping-bag, and it took a rare time to put things right. 

By this time I was doing a good deal of “thinking out 
aloud” which, by the way, seemed to give some sort of 
consolation. 
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High wind and dense driving snow persisted throughout 
the 54th and a good five and a half miles were made. I was 
able to sit on the sledge much of the time and the wind and 
the good sail did the work. I was quite done up when at 
last the tent was up and everything snug for the night. 

Torrents of snow fell throughout the 25th and it sizzled 
and rattled against the tent under the influence of a gale of 
wind. After the trying experience of the previous two days 
I did not feel well enough to go on. As the hours went by 
the snow piled higher, bulging in the sides of the small, odd¬ 
shaped tent until it weighed down upon the sleeping-bag 
and left practically no room at all. The threshing of the 
seething drift was no longer audible. I was buried indeed 1 
The coffin shape of the bag lent a more realistic touch to 
the circumstances. With such a weight above there was no 
certainty that I would be able to get out when the time 
came to move. So, though the weather was just as bad on the 
26th, I determined to struggle out and try another stage. 
It was a long and laborious work reaching the daylight from 
beneath the flattened tent and digging everything free. Then 
some hot food was prepared of which I was much in need. 
Only four or five pounds of food remained now and there 
was no guarantee that the weather would clear in the near 
future, so the position was most anxious. At that time the 
skin was coming off my hands, which were the last parts of 
my body to peel. A moulting of the hair followed the peeling 
of the skin. Irregular tufts of beard came out and there was 
a general shedding of hair from my head, so much so that 
at each camp thereabouts the snowy floor of the tent was 
noticeably darkened. 

There was no need of a sail on the 26th. The wind, blow¬ 
ing from behind, caught the sledge and drove it along so 
that, though over a soft surface of snow, the travelling was 
rapid. The snow came down in the form of large pellets and 
rattled as it struck the sledge. For one in so poor a condition 
it was a very trying day, blindly struggling through the whirl 
of the seething snow; after covering nine miles and erecting 
the tent I was thoroughly done up. The night was far spent 
before I had cleared the snow out of my clothes, sleeping- 
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bag, etc.: cooked some food and given myself the necessary 
medical attention. 

As the 27th was just such another day as the 26th I de¬ 
cided to rest further to recuperate from the exertions of the 
previous day. 

By the morning of 28th January the wind had moderated 
considerably, but the sky remained overcast and snow con¬ 
tinued to fall. It was a difficult matter getting out of the 
tent and a long job excavating it, for the packed snow had 
piled up within a few inches of the peak. There was no sign 
of the sledge which with the harness and spars had all to 
be prospected for and dug out. It appeared that since pitch¬ 
ing the tent the whole level of the country had been raised 
a uniform three feet by a stratum of snow packed so densely 
that in walking over it but little impression was left. 

Soon after the start the sun gleamed out and the weather 
improved. The three-thousand-foot crest of the plateau had 
been crossed and I was bearing down rapidly on Common¬ 
wealth Bay, the vicinity of which was indicated by a dark 
water-sky on the north-west horizon. 

The evening turned out beautifully fine and my spirits 
rose to a high pitch, for I felt for the first time that there 
was a really good chance of making the Hut. To increase the 
excitement Madigan Nunatak showed up a black speck away 
to the right front. Eight good miles were covered that after¬ 
noon. The change in the weather had come most opportunely, 
for there now remained only about twenty small chips of 
cooked dog meat in addition to half a pound of raisins and 
a few ounces of chocolate which I had kept carefully guarded 
for emergencies. 

However, the wind and drift got up in the night and the 
start next morning was made in disappointing weather. 
When five miles on the way another miracle happened. 

I was travelling along on an even down grade and was 
wondering how long the two pounds of food which remained 
would last, when something dark loomed through the haze 
of the drift a short distance away to the right. All sorts of 
possibilities raced through my mind as I headed the sledge 
for it. The unexpected had happened—in thick weather I 
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had run fairly into a cairn of snow blocks erected by McLean, 
Hodgeman and Hurley, who had been out searching for my 
party. On the top of the mound, outlined in black bunting, 
was a bag of food, left on the chance that it might be picked 
up by us. In a tin was a note stating the bearing and distance 
of the mound from Aladdin’s Cave (E. 30° S., distance twenty- 
three miles), and mentioning that the ship had arrived at the 
Hut and was waiting, and had brought the news that Amund¬ 
sen had reached the Pole, and that Scott was remaining 
another year in Antarctica. 

It certainly was remarkably good fortune that I had come 
upon the depot of food; a few hundred yards to either side 
and it would have been lost to sight in the drift. On reading 
the note carefully I found that I had just missed by six hours 
what would have been crowning good luck, for it appeared 
that the search party had left the mound at 8 a.nr. that very 
day (29th January). It was about 2 p.m. when I reached it. 
Thus, during the night of the 28th our camps had been only 
some five miles apart. 

Hauling down the bag of food I tore it open in the lee 
of the cairn and in my greed scattered the contents about on 
the ground. Having partaken heartily of frozen pemmican, 
I stuffed my pocket, bundled the rest into a bag on the sledge 
and started off in high glee, stimulated in body and mind. 
As I left the depot there appeared to be nothing on earth 
that could prevent me reaching the Hut within a couple of 
days, but a fresh obstacle with -which I had not reckoned was 
to arise and cause further delay, leading to far-reaching- 
results. 

It happened that after several hours’ march the surface 
changed from snow to polished neve and then to slippery ice, 
I could scarcely keep on my feet at all, falling every few 
moments and bruising my emaciated self until I expected to 
see my bones burst through the clothes. How I regretted 
having abandoned those crampons after crossing the Mertz 
Glacier; shod with them, all would be easy. 

With nothing but finnesko on the feet, to walk over such 
a sloping surface would have been difficult enough in the 
wind without any other hindi'ance; with the sledge sidling 
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down the slope and tugging at one, it was quite impossible. 
I found that I had made too far to the east and to reach 
Aladdin’s Cave had unfortunately to strike across the wind. 

Before giving up, I even tried crawling on my hands and 
knees. 

However, the day’s run, fourteen miles, was by no means 
a poor one. 

Having erected the tent I set to work to improvise cram¬ 
pons. With this object in view the theodolite case was cut up, 
providing two flat pieces of wood into which were stuck as 
many screws and nails as could be procured by dismantling 
the sledgemeter and the theodolite itself. In the repair-bag 
there were still a few ice-nails which at this time were of 
great use. 

Late the next day, the wind which had risen in the night 
fell off and a start was made westwards over the ice slopes 
with the pieces of nail-studded wood lashed to my feet. A 
glorious expanse of sea lay to the north and several recogniz¬ 
able points on the coast were dearly in view to east and west. 

The crampons were not a complete success for they 
gradually broke up, lasting only a distance of six miles. Then 
the wind increased and I got into difficulties by the sledge 
sidling into a narrow crevasse. It was held up by the boom 
at the foot of the mast. It took some time to extract and the 
wind continued to rise, so there was nothing for it but to 
pitch camp. 

Further attempts at making crampons were more handi¬ 
capped than ever, for the best materials available had been 
utilized already. However, from the remnants of the first 
pair and anything else that could be pressed into the service, 
a second pair was evolved of the nature of wooden-soled 
finnesko with spikes. This work took an interminable time, 
for the tools and appliances available were almost all con¬ 
tained in a small pocket knife that had belonged to Mertz. 
Besides a blade it was furnished with a spike, a gimlet and 
a screw-driver. 

A blizzard was in full career on 31st January and I spent 
all day and most of the night on the crampons. On 1st 
February the wind and drift had subsided late in the after- 



noon, and I got under way expecting great tilings from the 
new crampons. The beacon marking Aladdin’s Cave was 
clearly visible as a black dot on the ice slopes to the west. 

At 7 p.m. that haven within the ice was attained. It took 
but a few moments to dig away the snow and throw back 
the canvas flap sealing the entrance. A moment later I slid 
down inside, arriving amidst familiar surroundings. Some¬ 
thing unusual in one corner caught the eye—three oranges 
and a pineapple—circumstantial evidence of the arrival of 
the Aurora. 

The improvised crampons had given way and were squeez¬ 
ing my feet painfully. I rummaged about amongst a pile of 
food-bags hoping to find some crampons or leather boots, but 
was disappointed, so there was nothing left but to repair the 
damaged ones. That done and a drink of hot milk having 
been prepared I packed up to make a start for the Hut. On 
climbing out of the cave imagine my disappointment at find¬ 
ing a strong wind and drift had risen. To have attempted 
the descent of the five and a half miles of steep ice slope to 
the Hut with such inadequate and fragile crampons, weak as 
I still was, would have been only as a last resort. So I camped 
in the comfortable cave and hoped for better weather next 
day. 

But the blizzard droned on night and day for over a week 
with never a break. Think of my feelings as I sat within the 
cave, so near and yet so far from the Hut, impatient and 
anxious, ready to spring out and take the trail at a moment’s 
notice. Improvements to the crampons kept me busy for a 
time; then, as there was a couple of old boxes lying about, 
I set to work and constructed a second emergency pair in 
case the others should break up during the descent. I tried 
the makeshift crampons on the ice outside, but was dis¬ 
appointed to find that they had not sufficient grip to face 
the wind, so had to abandon the idea of attempting tire 
descent during the continuance of the blizzard. Nevertheless, 
by 8th February my anxiety as to what was happening at .the 
Hut reached such a pitch that I resolved to try the passage 
in spite of everything, having worked out a plan whereby I 
was to sit on the sledge and sail down as far as possible. 
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Whilst these preparations were in progress the wind 
slackened. At last the longed for event was to be realized. 
I snatched a hasty meal and set off. Before a couple of miles 
had been covered the wind had fallen off altogether, and 
after that it was gloriously calm and clear. 

I had reached within one and a half miles of the Hut 
and there was no sign of the Aurora lying in the offing. I was 
comforted with the thought that she might still be at the 
anchorage and have swung inshore so as to be hidden under 
the ice cliffs. But even as I gazed about seeking for a clue, a 
speck on the north-west horizon caught my eye and my hopes 

went down. It looked like a distant ship- Was it the 

Aurora? Well, what matter! the long journey was at an end 
—a terrible chapter of my life was concluded! 

Then the rocks around winter quarters began to come 
into view; part of the basin of the Boat Harbour appeared, 
and lol there were human figures! They almost seemed 
unreal—was it all a dream? No, indeed, for after a brief 
moment one of them observed me and waved an arm—I 
replied—there was a commotion and they all ran towards 
the Hut. 

The distant ship was the Aurora which had left to relieve 
the other party and had been unable to wait for Mawson’s 
return. Mawson and sixteen men had to face a second winter, 
and were not picked up until 13th December , 1913. But 
despite the tragic loss of Mertz and Ninnis the expedition had 
achieved most valuable results. 
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from 

South Latitude 
By F. D. Ommanney 

In 1929 F. D. Ommanney, a lecturer in Zoology at East 
London College (now Queen Mary College) in the Mile End 
Road, applied for a vacancy on the scientific staff of the 
“Discovery” Expedition to study whales in Antarctic waters. 
He was accepted and made several voyages into the Antarctic 
in the years that followed. He was on the Discovery II when 
Lincoln Ellsworth and Hollick Kenyon were rescued at 
Little America after their trans-continental flight in the 
Polar Star. After taking Ellsworth to Melbourne, the 
Discovery II returned to whaling waters around the South 
Shetlands. With five other men and an extremely tempera¬ 
mental motor-boat, the Rapid, he was put ashore at Esther 
Harbour to make a survey of that huge ice-encompassed gulf, 
while the Discovery II went round to the south side of King 
George Island. The main ship was to return in four or five 
days, but a gale delayed it. When it arrived after nine days 
there was no sign of the motor-boat or the party of six. The 
motor failed when the boat was at sea. It was three days before 
it started again, and it failed once more a few hours later. 
The Rapid took a heavy battering from the ice and leaked 
steadily. After continued efforts the six men went ashore in 
the small dinghy, the pram, leaving the Rapid wallowing a 
mile out to sea. 

* 

The first night we made an igloo. Old Matheson had been 
with the Hudson Bay Company in the Arctic and knew how 
the Eskimo does it. The igloo that we made was not quite 
as the Eskimo would have made it but when it was finished 
we looked at it with pride and told ourselves that we should 
sleep sound and comfortable under its shelter. 

3>9 
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“Anyhow/’ we said, "the Eskimos keep up a temperature 
of eighty degrees Fahrenheit in their snow huts and they’re 
not much different from ours. Not really. We ought to sleep 
pretty snug tonight.’’ And we crept in on our bellies through 
its narrow mouth and made ourselves snug, 

The tide, as it receded, had left upon the steep shingle 
bank a long irregular line of smoothed blocks of ice, some 
long and thin, some triangular and some round. They formed 
a continuous low rampart at the very edge of the surf. Some 
were stuck together with their own iciness but others lay 
loose upon the stones. We used them as bricks for our ice 
house. At the top of the shingle bank, where the snow swept 
upwards from it to the mountain side, we tilted the pram 
up upon her gunwale. We argued for a long time which way 
this shelter ought to face. As the days went on we found 
that these arguments, which preceded every step we took, 
became longer and longer and more and more acrimonious. 
Everyone knew just what it was right to do and the decision 
between so many obvious rights became more and more 
difficult to arrive at. We were intolerant of other people’s 
theories. Intervals of wordy inaction became the inevitable 
preludes to every venture, intervals filled with debate, acidly 
polite, carrying a thin crust of sweet reason which too heavy 
a hand might very easily break through. And later on did so. 

"I think it should face this way so that its back is to the 
prevailing wind.” 

“Oh, do you really think so? I don’t myself believe the 
prevailing wind is that way at all as a matter of fact." 

“Oh, yes. I think you’ll find it is at this time of year.” 

“Well, I’m afraid I can’t agree. We’re actually much 
more likely to get a wind off the sea during the night.” 

We began like that. 

We tilted the pram up with its back to the sea, support- 
it with giant boulders so that it leaned over towards the 
snow slope. The sheer joy of being once more on dry land, 
able to do something again and forget our situation in violent 
action, made us work like Trojans. I was astonished at the 
feats of strength which I found myself able to perform in 
spite of my fatigue, rolling huge rocks along the shingle to 
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build up our new house, a grimy and dishevelled Sisyphus. 
While we worked the sun shone faintly again through a 
luminous haze and from the low’ ice-clilf that overhung most 
of the beach and drops fell everywhere like jewels. Across 
the open side of the boat we built a high wall w r ith stranded 
blocks of ice and cemented them with snow. Or rather 
Matheson built it, for since he had been in the Arctic and 
knew how the Eskimo does it we worked under his direction. 
We carried the blocks of ice, whose weight for their size was 
amazing and disconcerting, up from the margin of the sea 
and dropped them at Matheson’s feet. They dripped down 
us as we carried them and soaked our legs, taking a last but 
unsatisfying revenge upon us for our escape. We competed 
for Matheson’s approval with the icy smooth trophies, for 
the approbation of the master builder. "Get me long thin 
bricks,” he said, selecting some and rejecting others. "I don’t 
like your round ones. They’re no use.” As the wall grew 
higher and began to enclose the tiny space that was to be 
our house Matheson, with admirable skill, set back the ice 
bricks one above the other so that the wall arched over like 
a dome to meet the over-arching of the boat. "Tumble them 
home,” he said. “You want to get a tumble-home.” A tumble- 
home is the slope upward and inward of a ship’s side from 
the water-line to the rail. The tumble-home of our house was 
the opalescent curve over of its roof to the gunwale of the 
pram. We packed the crevices between the ice blocks with 
snow and tamped it down. On the other side, the side formed 
by the underneath of the boat, we banked up stones and then 
lesser stones and then very small stones carried from some 
distance away in the tin baler, or between two boards held 
like a gardener’s clappers or in our cupped hands. We rained 
them down around the foundations of our house so that they 
trickled into every crevice. They would keep out draughts. 
At one end, the bow end, of the boat we left a little hole 
through which we could just wriggle on our stomachs one 
at a time. 

We looked at it with pride. There it stood, our stately 
pleasure dome, gleaming in the faint sunshine, tiny and alone 
upon that grey inhospitable strand. We had made ourselves 

K 
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a home as the Eskimo does it. It was a place of refuge, a 
haven. “We ought to be pretty snug,” we said. “And, any¬ 
how, the ship will be here tomorrow.” 

We crawled in one at a time on our stomachs and 
arranged the two sleeping-bags and the waterproof ground 
sheets. Inside the house was an opalescent light, a cold white¬ 
ness. The air within seemed to strike chill like the inside 
of a cold storage room. But we told ourselves we should get 
warm soon enough. There were only two sleeping-bags among 
the six of us. We decided that two should sleep in each bag 
and the other two as close together as possible between the 
couples in the bags, covered with as many duffel coats as 
we had. The duffel coats, however, were all soaking wet. 
Dispiriting thought. We drew lots with small pebbles. The 
Doctor ancl George made a pair, Matheson and the boy an¬ 
other and Walker and myself another. The pair that drew 
a black pebble got a sleeping-bag and the pair that drew a 
white one got the other. The pair that drew no pebble at 
all was to sleep between the other luckier ones under the 
wringing wet duffel coats. Walker and I drew no .pebble at 
all. 

The house was not wide enough for us to lie full length 
across it so we lay down diagonally almost on top of one 
another in a heap. We kept all our clothes on and Walker 
and I piled the wet duffel coats upon ourselves and, with our 
arms around each other, lay for some time with our eyes 
closed, challenging sleep to come to us. Old Matheson lay 
down next to me and almost on top of me in his sleeping- 
bag, a motionless dark overshadowing mountain that nearly 
crushed me. His massive behind pressed heavier and heavier 
upon my stomach until it became a struggle to breathe. The 
boy lay with him in the sleeping-bag next to the ice wall. 

But the white wall that we had built with such care and 
skill dripped steadily all night. The water ran like sweat 
over the glistening faces of the ice bricks and trickled away 
under the stones. It fell'in ceaseless thin streams upon our 
legs and, from the overhanging gunwale of the pram, on to 
our bodies. Walker and I lay trembling and quaking together 
in the icy cold. It seemed to reach out fingers and grip our 
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limbs. We clung to each other in a clutching embrace each 
fighting for the warmth of the other's body, trembling to¬ 
gether like two strung wires. How long we lay thus I cannot 
remember. 

“God! What a gamel I can’t stand this,” said Walker 
at last. And he got up, groping on all fours over the bodies 
of the others, and crawled out through the narrow entrance. 
I heard him stamping up and down upon the shingle out¬ 
side. His footsteps diminished away down the beach and then 
returned, running, to fade away in the opposite direction. 
He passed many times, running, his heavy boots crunching 
upon the stones. I lay deserted like a chick upon a nest when 
the parent bird leaves it. I was shaking in every limb with 
cold. An uncontrollable ague passed in spasms through my 
body. 

“Oh God! ” I said in my turn. The others stirred uneasily 
and asked what was the matter. I lay for a while wondering 
how many nights of this were yet to come and praying that 
there would not be many. Then I got up, too, and stamped 
up and down the beach. And presently the others, one by 
one, crawled out with heavy sleepless eyes and limbs 
trembling with cold. We ran up and down upon the shingle 
and beat our hands upon our thighs. 

The air temperature outside was too high for our igloo. 
It was scarcely below freezing. Only a very thin film of ice 
had formed upon the fresh water in the bucket which we 
had left outside the entrance. Throughout the night our 
house had been melting very slowly around us. We had put 
ourselves in a refrigerating chamber for the night. Evidently 
it was not quite as the Eskimo does it. 

The ship was not there next day, the sixth since we 
had left our camp. But the weather relented and, as though 
for our especial benefit, our beach and its mountain became 
a little oasis of sunshine. A blue flat sea lapped gently upon 
the shingle and played with a kind of surprised innocence 
around the rampart of ice blocks which yesterday its fury 
had thrown up. The evil spirit was taking a day off. Yet 
out at sea and over the glaciers thick fog writhed and coiled, 
lifted a little and closed down. It almost hid the icebergs 
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whose white shapes were faintly seen through its shifting 
veils. 

We took new life. We slept upon the shingle in the warm 
sun. We washed in snow water heated over a brazier which 
George had brought ashore from the Rapid. We dried our 
clothes, spreading them out thankfully like an offering upon 
the stones. We felt certain, now that the blood pumped 
through our arteries with something of its old vigour, that 
the ship would come tomorrow. And even if she did life 
was not so bad upon our beach. When at last the sun sank 
and the fog began to roll in from the sea, laying cold hands 
upon us again, we tilted up the pram somewhere else and 
built a better house. 

Matheson sat upon the shingle all day in the gentle sun¬ 
shine and performed a miracle with his needle and his palm. 
Luckily for us he could never be separated from these em¬ 
blems of his calling. The miracle that he performed consisted 
in making the two sleeping-bags into one large enough to 
hold four of us. Late in the evening when the sun had gone 
he had finished and spread his creation out for us to see. 
He had wound a gigantic quadruple shroud for us, stitched 
neatly along the bottom. 

We chose another site for our house the second night a 
little lower down the steep bank of stones. We turned the 
boat completely upside down and banked it up all round 
with shingle. The house we made this time was almost wide 
enough for us to lie thwartships and, in our quadruple 
sleeping-bag, packed close together like sardines, we slept. 
We took turns to keep watch in pairs; When we put our 
ears down to the stones that formed the floor of our new 
house we could hear the minute bell-like sound of running 
water. It talked into our ears all night through our sleep for, 
like Alph the Sacred River, the melting snow ran beneath us 
through the shingle to the sea. 

I slept. And constantly waking from dreams in which I 
moved among familiar scenes and faces, saw above me the 
dark arch of the boat, the thwarts close to my face and the 
round hole at one end like an eye. “No," I said. “I don't 
believe it. It doesn’t happen to me." 
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We sat up in the early morning and looked aL one 
another. Faintly yet distinctly we heard the long, low call 
of the ship’s siren. She called three times from, as it seemed, 
a long way out at sea. A lonely and forlorn ghost call. 
“O-o-o-o-o. O-o-o-o. O-o-op” cut off sharp at the end. The 
boy who was keeping watch outside put his head in at the 
entrance agog with excitement. “I can't see nothing, 
sir, but I’m sure I heard the ship’s whistle. Three times I 
heard it.” 

“At last! ” we said. 

We crept out into the cold morning one by one. Thick 
fog hid the world and we saw nothing. But presently it lifted 
and we saw her, tiny and far off, hull down upon the horizon 
where the long headland, on which was our deserted camp, 
ran out into the sea. That little, familiar shape was help and 
home and friends. There were people just over there, and 
yet so far away, whose every movement and turn of speech 
was as intimately known to us as our own and almost part 
of ourselves. Over there were the scenes that were part of our 
lives. There was the window -where the Chief Engineer would 
be standing, almost certainly, at this moment, looking per¬ 
haps at these very mountain slopes behind our beach. The 
unmelodious maniac chorus of the cooks was probably now 
filling the air from the galley, if we could only hear it. Just 
there was my cabin exactly as I had left it with all my books, 
my boots and shoes in a row, my clothes hanging on their 
pegs. But I myself, the lord of that diminutive fuggy domain, 
here helpless and lost on this beach. 

Distance gave to the little shape on the horizon the appear¬ 
ance of frozen and sluggish inaction. Nothing seemed to be 
happening. Through glasses we could see no figures moving 
on deck. We supposed they would be searching our camp. 
An hour or two would pass, no doubt, before they realized 
we were missing. Then they -would begin to search for us, we 
thought. But after an hour, two, three, four hours, nothing 
had happened. She lay tiny and remote and lifeless, a little 
grey familiar far-off shape, the shape of hope. 

“Well. We must just wait till they spot us,” we told each 
other presently. “It can’t be long now.” And on the shingle 
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we sat down and watched in silence, a row of anxious eyes 
trained on that distant but unattainable goal. 

“Anything happening?” 

“I can’t see.” 

“Light a flare. They might spot it.” 

“That’s no good. They'll never see that. Never!” 

“What a hell of a way out she’s lying.” 

“A full ten miles I should say.” 

“They’ll never see us.” 

“It’s no use.” 

But as we sat thus, wishing her towards us with all our 
strength, the great castles of ice that stood about the bay 
moved slowly like a fleet of battleships and stood in line 
directly between the ship and our beach. They hid her from 
us completely and us from her. To see her now we had to 
climb three or four hundred feet up the mountain side. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” I said. “An evil spirit lives here!” 

And in the evening the fog came down again in whirling 
wraiths and shapes like drifting ghosts. The world once more 
was blotted out and became a grey sheet on which were 
etched the faint outlines of rocks and icebergs near at hand. 

“Come on lads! Rouse outl Rouse out! The sea! The 
sea’s coming in! Rouse out!” 

Lying in the dim shadow of our shelter we heard Mathe- 
son's feet upon the stones outside and his urgent call at the 
narrow entrance. For some hours, in the half-state between 
sleeping and waking, we had sensed the pounding roar of the 
surf. It mingled with our troubled dreams. As it grew louder 
and nearer we only shivered a little more and clung closer 
to each other for warmth. Now, when Matheson shouted to 
us from the patch of daylight that marked the entrance, we 
did nothing but turn uneasily and swear. 

“Rouse out!” he shouted. “Come on, Rouse out, lads! 
The sea! The sea!” 

We had no spirit left. When the fog had come down the 
mountain side the evening before and the Discovery vanished 
from our sight, she took with her all our energy. Now, if the 
sea came in and swamped us, we did not care. We were soak- 
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ing wet and only in a frantic bear-like embrace could we 
draw warmth from each other. We lay hugging each other 
listening with dull apathy to Matheson’s urgent call to action 
and to the menacing uproar of the sea close to our door. 

Before the ship had disappeared into the fog we had 
goaded ourselves into furious activity, striving desperately 
to attract her attention. We sacrificed four penguins and 
dyed a square of canvas with their blood. We held them 
upside down over it and swung them to and fro so that the 
blood dripped from their heads. We smeared iL on to the 
white canvas until it was an even red. Thus we made a flag. 
Walker lashed our two bamboo poles together and set up 
our crimson banner on a shoulder of rock overlooking the 
beach, a snow slope behind it to show it up. 

"I think that’s the best place,” said Walker surveying his 
handiwork from the beach. But even from so short a distance 
it looked a minute, feebly fluttering dot. Out at sea I felt 
sure it would be quite invisible. 

‘‘They’ll never see it,” I said pessimistically. 

“I think perhaps if you put it over there-” said the 

Doctor. 

This done we had scaled the nearest scree slope carrying 
a can of fuel oil and had built, high above the sea, a semi¬ 
circle of stones. We would make a bonfire there so that the 
ship should spot us when she reappeared. But while we were 
working to build our cairn the fog turned to a fine driving 
rain. We saw it sweeping towards us over the glacier face 
below. Soon we felt its cold touch upon our faces. The rocks 
presently glistened and dripped with wet. The wrinkled sea 
was hidden and far below, beside the tiny dot on the beach 
that marked our upturned boat, a pin point of light glowed 
where Matheson was making a seal hash over the blubber 
stove. 

‘‘Nothing will burn in this,” we said, ‘‘and we’re only 
getting soaked ourselves." 

So we left it and, wet and dispirited, we slipped and slid 
down again a thousand feet to the beach. 

When we returned to our shelter our clothes were soak¬ 
ing wet. The fine driving rain trickled down our necks and 
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dripped from the ends of our noses. We crawled into the 
shelter on our stomachs, one by one, and took off our duffel 
coats. We piled them in a clammy heap inside the entrance. 
We ate our most welcome hash in silence. Then, slightly 
fortified but still depressed, we fought our way into our four¬ 
fold sleeping-bag and hugged each other’s wet bodies to our 
own. 

“Can’t you move over a bit? I’ve no room at all." 

“Neither have I. And you’ve got more than your share 
of the cover.” 

“Let me get my arm out. It's gone dead.” 

“My bottom’s jammed against these blasted stones. Move 
up for God’s sake.” 

During the grey night it grew colder and colder. It rained 
without ceasing so that the roof of our house dripped upon 
us as we lay under it. Those whose turn it was to tend the 
blubber stove in the entrance lay for warmth upon the legs 
of those who tried to sleep. From time to time they roused 
themselves to throw on to the stove another crackling lump 
of blubber or to crawl out into the rain in order to cut from 
the buried heap of seal skin some more greasy chunks of 
blubber for fuel. 

And when the morning came and the sea seemed to pound 
around our very ears, Matheson called: 

“Rouse out, lads! Rouse out! The sea! The sea will be 
here in a moment! ” 

But we only stirred uneasily for it did not seem to matter. 

We roused ourselves at last, one by one. When I looked 
out through the hole that led into our burrow the dreadful 
desolation of the place seemed to paralyse the mind. The 
rain streamed slantwise across the beach and all but the feet 
of the mountain was hidden by a driving mist. We could not 
see our flag, dyed with penguins' blood, upon the near 
shoulder. A furious grey sea, pounding upon the shingle, 
threw the white line of stranded ice blocks higher up the 
beach every few seconds. While I was mechanically pulling 
on my sea-boots, my mind an utter blank registering nothing 
but weary misery, one of the ice blocks rolled into the en¬ 
trance. A frothing line of foam died upon our doorstep. We 
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crawled out; and stood shivering in the pouring rain, pulling 
on our already wet coats. 

“Up with her. All together! ’’ 

We raised the pram up on to her side and all the stones 
so carefully banked around her the day before rattled down 
in a disordered heap. The jumbled mass of wet clothes thus 
suddenly and indecently exposed to the light of day we flung 
in haste farther up the beach. In five minutes the sea swirled 
over the place where we had lain uneasily all night. It filled 
the impress of our bodies with revolving eddies of froth and 
piled up in it white bricks of ice. 

Out at sea the Rapid ,, surrounded by a beleaguering host 
of ice fragments, wallowed amid the grey tumult. The flag 
placed on her ’midships housing two days ago still flew, 
wagging from side to side as she rolled, its pole bending in 
the wind. 

We propped the pram up now so as to make a lee with 
its back to the wind and rain. Under this very inadequate 
protection we tried to dry our clothes over the blubber stove. 
But it was no good. The blubber stove was much too small. 
If we hung things over it they burnt and became covered 
with soot. Only two or three of us at a time could get near 
enough to the fire to feel any warmth whatever from it. And 
two had to sit half outside the shelter for there was not 
room for everyone within it. 

We shivered in miserable and lugubrious silence. The 
rain dripped steadily upon our legs. All around us lay the 
wet disorder of our possessions, the sodden desecrated little 
kingdom we had made for ourselves. The tin of oatmeal— 
running low now, the sugar in another tin—running lower 
still, the tea in a third, all covered by a wet cloth to protect 
them from the wetter rain. Useless! There was no protection 
from such rain. It was everywhere like sand at a picnic. The 
plates we ate off piled in a wooden box. They were smeared 
by dirty fingers, chipped and cracked, and they bore the 
remains of the morning’s stew upon them. All our cups 
chipped, too, and one broken in half. Matheson used an 
empty tin instead. “The best cup in the ship,” he said. Tins 
of fuel oil, A tin of paraffin, very precious since it was almost 
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empty. The primus stove we coulcl not use because of the 
almost emptiness of the paraffin tin. The seal meat for our 
next hash soaking in a pannikin of reddened water. The rain 
made rings in it and the meat stuck up through its little 
scarlet lake as tiny black mountains, capes and headlands. 
The opened penguin carcasses—blood clots smeared upon 
wet feathers. The heap of seal skins with parts hacked off 
to feed the blubber stove. Pools of water lay in their slimy 
folds. The little pile of blubber squares for the fire. Frag¬ 
ments of wet wood scattered around. Dreadful and dreary 
and everywhere the wet shininess of rain, the tiny plashing 
of drops into little pools. The stones gleaming faintly, those 
near at hand reddened with old seal and penguin blood. 
The far-reaching curve of the shingle and the white line 
of piled-up ice losing themselves in the nothingness of the 
middle distance. 

"She won't come back in this." 

“I wish I could see the end of it all.” 

“We’d better turn the boat up again and get back into the 
sleeping-bag. No use sitting here like this. She won’t be 
here today, anyway.” 

So we turned the boat upside down once more, this time 
where the sea could not reach us. In the streaming, driving 
downpour we banked the stones up around her again. We 
worked with furious and astonishing haste and soon had 
made another burrow into which we crept one by one. But 
the stones were wet inside. So was the waterproof sheet we 
spread over them. So, too, was the four-folcl sleeping-bag into 
which we fought our way again. So, too, even wetter than 
before, were the clothes we piled at the entrance. I lay next 
to George and we put our arms round one another. “Come 
on, old cock! ” he said. “That’s right, cheer up! ” 

We lay for hours thus listening to the hiss of the rain 
on the roof close above us, a smaller but nearer sound than 
the pounding roar of the sea. Walker and Matheson sat over 
the blubber stove in the entrance all but obscuring the day¬ 
light that leaked in timidly through that small round hole. 
The fixe crackled spasmodically as they fed fresh lumps of 
blubber on to it, From the wet stones on which we lay the 
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cold struck up into our shivering bodies through the sleeping- 
bag and the waterproof sheet beneath it, Icy pencils of wind 
drove in through the crevices between the banked-up stones. 
As the slow hours passed the wind rose to a hurricane and 
shrieked along the beach. The rain spun like grapeshot upon 
the upturned boat. 

“I wish I could see the end of all this.” 

“She’ll come back all right.” 

“I hope so. I’m sure I hope so.” 

There was a long silence. 

“I hope to God it’s bloody soon then.” 

“I can’t stick much more of this sort of thing.” 

A curious lassitude began to creep slowly over us. We 
wanted to do nothing but lie there and allow dreadful 
fantasies to fill our minds. The fantasies that filled mine 
seem ludicrous now that I recall them. Perhaps that is 
natural, but I record them with a certain shame and rather 
wonder, in this safe, comfortable moment, how I could have 
been such a fool. Even as I gave way to them, letting them 
rush into my head and enlarge to monstrous dimensions from 
sheer lack of the mental energy to resist them, I thought 
“Come, this is ridiculous. You’re losing grip. Don’t give way.” 
And immediately gave way all the more and allowed my 
imagination to become grotesque and to paint for myself 
nightmare pictures. Supposing the ship did not come as the 
days dragged on. One loses the will to keep on living, I 
thought. We should just lie here and not bother to eat, 
failing first in spirit and then in body. We should just go 
on shivering like this—worse and worse until suddenly we 
stopped shivering. Then we should just lie and not care. 
That’s how you die of cold. 

“I say, Doc.” 

“Hallo.” 

“When people die of exposure I suppose they just get 
weaker and weaker--?” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. I was just wondering.” 

Tire re was something inimical and malignant about this 
place. The mountains that swept up from the beach—they 
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hated you. In the imagination this evil hostility grew. "We 
shan’t get away from here," I told myself. “It’s got us.’’ 

From the silence we kept for hours together, broken only 
by an occasional restless movement, a faint sound of protest 
at some cramp or other discomfort, and now and then a long- 
drawn sigh, I guessed that I was not alone in my horrid 
fancies. Sometimes they spoke. They comforted me slightly 
if only by giving themselves away. They showed that they, 
too, were moving in the same ugly world of fantasy as I. 

“I suppose,” said a voice, “I suppose if we had to spend 
a winter here we could keep ourselves warm with penguin 
skins.” 

“I think we ought to have a shot at getting back to the 
camp as soon as the weather clears. Better than this awful 
place.” 

A long silence, a silence filled with our own personal 
noises—Walker repeatedly clearing his throat, a sigh, a mut¬ 
tered protest. 

“We could last a winter I suppose. They’d be sure to send 
a ship down in the spring.” 

Thirty-four, I thought. Not very old, but not such a bad 
way to end. Better than growing old and decaying away in 
bed. Not very painful, either they say. “In the untimely 
death of F. D. Ommanney in the Antarctic with his five 
gallant companions”—we should be gallant of course, though 
why, God knows—“the world has been robbed of one of its 
most promising.” . . . Most promising what? . . . “After 
some discussion it was suggested that a memorial plate should 
be placed in the R.R.S. Discovery II suitably inscribed.” . . . 
“Their grave is the sea.” . . . “They that go down to the sea 
in ships.” ... Or perhaps just R.I.P. You can’t beat that, 
really. So much more restrained. Don’t be idiotic. You’re 
losing grip. 

In the hurricane that was now blowing we could hear, 
above the hiss of the rain and wind, the increasing tumult 
of the surf. 

“There’s a hell of a sea running,” said Matheson, peering 
out of the entrance, “but she’s riding it.” 

When it was my turn to keep watch I saw the Rapid 
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plunging and diving at her anchorage, half hidden by veils 
of rain. The red flag she carried described swift arcs against 
the grey sky. 

I sat over the blubber stove, my back against the dirty 
heap of soaking wet clothes and sea-boots piled up at the 
entrance to the burrow. Clothes had long ago become com¬ 
mon property. When we went outside we seized any coat 
that came handy. They were all equally wet, equally dirty 
and equally useless for protection. We pulled on any pair of 
sea-boots. Near me as I crouched over the stove was the tin 
baler with the slimy chunks of blubber in it. From time 
to time I picked one up and placed it on the fire. It crackled 
and sent up a cloud of smoke into the burrow.The acrid 
stench of seal blubber clung to my hands and to my clothes, 
and to all our hands and all our clothes. The store of blubber 
in the baler was running low. I should soon have to crawl 
out into the rain and cut some more off the skins. I felt 
weak at the thought of the physical effort that would be 
required to do this. I hated to go out into that flying evil 
greyness. We were a tiny speck in the midst of an infinite 
terrifying desolation. It weighed upon the spirit. 

But in the evening of that day the wind died down, the 
rain stopped and a faint sun came out again. We crept out 
like slugs after rain, slowly, carefully, ready to withdraw 
instantly into our shell. We stood upright on our feet once 
more. We dragged the blubber stove out on to the shingle. 
Matheson made a hash with a very little oatmeal in it 
because the oatmeal was running short. It was damp, any¬ 
way. We drank some tea with no milk in it and very little 
sugar. And, indeed, not much tea either for we had hardly 
any left. We set up our flag dyed with penguins’ blood on its 
promontory again since the wind had blown it down. Then 
we took the brazier and a can of fuel oil up the slope a 
little way and made a flare. There was no one to see it out 
at sea but it was comforting to do it. It was comforting to 
be doing anything even if it were slightly futile and the 
exercise of toiling up and down the slope brought back our 
feeble circulation. But as we worked the wind increased 
once more, blowing from the opposite direction, in puffs, in 
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gusts, and then steadily. It blew our flare out and soon was 
blowing so hard we could not relight it. We carried the 
brazier down to the beach again. 

Then it began to snow, a little at first, then harder. Soon 
the snow was whirling and slanting down, a driving stinging 
pestilence, and we crept back to earth. The fury of the sea 
never abated and the wind was soon another hurricane. 

“We’ll never get away from this,” I said, making my 
contribution to the prevailing gloom. “It’s got us.” 

The snow drove down upon us relentlessly all that night. 
It covered the beach down to the margin of the surf with a 
powdering of white, overcoming the wetness of yesterday’s 
rain. The powdering grew by degrees and thickened until 
it was a smooth mantle. Our shelter became a rounded 
hummock in the whiteness, a pimple on the bleached face 
of the shore line, and all our disordered and diminishing 
gear, scattered upon the stones around it, became buried 
beneath increasing drifts. The direction of the wind was 
now opposite to that of yesterday so that the entrance to 
our tiny burrow became a round mouth which blew upon 
us all night like the pursed lips of the cherub Boreas. It blew 
an icy blast laden with powdered snow which rushed it 
through the hole as though rejoicing to find a place to settle 
upon as yet uncovered. It whirled up to the roof and settled 
upon the outside of our sleeping-bag, melting there into a 
clammy wetness. It found out bits of nose, cheek, forehead 
or hand and touched them with tiny icy fingers. Those in 
the sleeping-bag cowered down burying their heads beneath 
the cover, while those whose turn it was to watch retreated 
like hermit crabs farther up on to the bodies of those in 
the sleeping-bag. They pulled the blubber stove farther and 
farther in after them, filling the burrow with tear-provoking 
fumes until the pursed lips at the entrance blew the fire 
out. It blew it out repeatedly and we lighted it again. But 
at last, cowering and shivering, we left it. We were robbed 
of even that spark of comfort for our matches were running 
low. When they gave out it would be serious. 

Early in the morning Matheson built a wall of snow, a 
wind-break, across the entrance. To this be added two side 
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walls. Lying in a state of shivering coma we heard his muffled 
footsteps padding about in the snow outside. When he had 
finished the wind no longer blew in upon us and the whirling 
eddies of snow turned back baffled from the entrance. For 
this relief we made little noises of gratitude, hugged each 
other closer and settled down into new positions of cramped 
discomfort. We lay open-eyed, unsleeping, horrible imagin¬ 
ings chasing each other through our minds. Old Matheson 
relit the stove and sat crouched over it. I could just see him 
by its flickering light, stolid and impassive, his beard filled 
with the bright drops of melting snow. 

It was a bitter embrace that we lay in. Our tempers were 
not improving and our patience was leaking slowly away. 
As for me, I was not, as the Doctor told me diagnostically 
afterwards, my normal self. That was when I apologized for 
the following acrimonious passage of arms, one of many, in 
which I took an unworthy part, my teeth chattering so that 
I could scarcely utter the ill-disposed words. 

“What the bloody hell are you playing at?" 

“Trying to get some more room. What does it look as 
though I’m doing?” 

“Not at my expense, blast you! ” 

“You've got more than your share already.” 

“That's a damned lie. Look where your backside is and 
where mine is I ” 

“Don’t talk through the back of your neck. Lie still.” 

“The hell I willl Go on, get over! ” 

And I gave the offending backside a butt with my own, 
but in the expectation of some such assault it had wedged 
itself firmly. It was immovable as rock. But we were both 
so exhausted by this encounter that it ended as did all the 
others. We sighed and lay down as before in cramped misery 
until it was the turn of one or the other of us to crawl out 
of the bag and keep watch over the fire in the entrance. 

The vultures found the seal meat. Buried though it was 
beneath a mound of old snow a foot deep to which the night’s 
new fall had added another foot, yet the Stinker petrels 
found it. Until now they had sometimes stood upon the snow 
slope afar off watching us, but our constant coming and 
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going around the shelter had kept them off. But now that we 
had been lying inside hidden for many hours they plucked 
up courage, believing us to be gone. They came hopping 
and waddling down the slope on their spade-like feet, their 
wings outspread, their necks stretched forward. They un¬ 
covered our larder and dragged it forth, gobbling and tearing 
at it, driving each other off and ever returning with ungainly 
sidelong hops. But in their ghoulish rivalry they betrayed 
themselves. We heard their indecent croaking as they fought 
for what we chose to call our own. Whichever of us was 
keeping watch again and again crawled out from the entrance 
into the bitter wind and flying snow to drive them off. These 
sorties were difficult. They were exhausing. For all the watch¬ 
man wished to do, particularly if the watchman were myself, 
was to cower over the stove and shiver. 

“Those blasted birds again! ” 

You pushed the stove out of the entrance so that, on your 
hands and knees, you could just squeeze between it and the 
snow wall that Matheson had thrown up around the door¬ 
way. Then you lifted the baler with the slices of blubber 
in it and placed that outside also. You crawled out on your 
stomach over the stones which, at the threshold, were slimy 
with a film of molten blubber dripped upon them from the 
stove. You stood up and faced the weather, head down against 
the stinging blizzard. The great uncouth birds, their dun- 
coloured backs dusted with snow, hopped off a pace or two 
when they saw you. When you pursued them they spread 
their wings and paddled away along the snow to a safe 
distance, leaving behind splay footmarks on the whiteness. 
While you buried the seal meat, ragged from their pecking, 
once more beneath a two-foot mound they waited, watching, 
until you had crept into the burrow again and pulled the 
stove in after you. Then they stealthily returned and you 
heard them gobbling and croaking once again outside your 
door. And you cursed, for to make another sally just yet 
awhile you were too utterly weary. 

It. was after one of these sorties during Matheson's watch 
early the next morning that he put his head in at the 
entrance of the shelter and said: 
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“The Rapid’s gone, lads. She’s sunk.” 

We crept out into the snow to see. There rvas nothing 
to see, only the tumbling, grey waste of water and icebergs 
looming faintly. 

“Or dragged her anchor,” we said, “and drifted.” 

“More likely foundered. She’d have taken a deal o’ water 
by now.” 

“Well, well!” continued old Matheson presently. “Ah, 
well. I’ll make a bit o’ hash.” 

But our last link seemed gone now. Somehow we felt 
much more alone, much smaller and more helpless upon our 
Antarctic beach. And it snowed all that day and all the 
following night. 

The snow stopped after thirty-six hours and the fog 
disappeared. The six men suffered further disappointments, 
seeing two other ships pass near them without spotting them, 
before they were finally rescued. 



THE EYELIDS OF THE MORNING 
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Antarctic Hazard 
By W. Ross Cockrill 

In 1948 W. Ross Cockrill, a veterinary officer in Wales, 
joined a whaling expedition to the Antarctic. His chief duty 
was to find out as much about whales as possible with 
particular reference to the most economic, most healthy and 
most tasty methods of marketing whale meat in this country. 
The expedition was a large one, comprising a fleet of whale 
catchers, operating from a factory ship which cut up and 
processed vlhale blubber and meat at sea. 

~k 

The Fangstleder, or leading gunner, operates from a fast 
modern catcher, and his primary duty is to scout for the 
fleet, to find whales and to notify their position to the other 
catchers. 

In addition to the fleet of catchers, we had two buoyboats 
which were at the disposal and under the orders of the 
factory manager who, in the Venturer expedition, was also 
Master of the floating factory. The buoyboats acted intermit¬ 
tently as catchers, as tugs collecting flagged whales at sea and 
delivering them to the factory, and as holding units for 
whales which, during busy periods, may be too numerous 
to be attached to the stern of the factory in the usual 
manner. They also searched for lost whales and picked up 
those whose tails became severed during towage. They were 
the maids-of-all-work of the fleet. They got all the dirty 
jobs to do, the drudgery, and the dullness, and little of 
the excitement. 

We had two ex-naval corvettes, Southern Lily and 
Southern Lotus, which operated most successfully as tug¬ 
boats, collecting whales either directly from the catchers or 
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after they had been flagged and set adrift. The catchers were 
thus free to hunt during the major part of their days at sea 
and there was no wastage of time for them in picking up and 
delivering their own flagged whales. In saving of time to the 
catcher fleet a corvette may be as valuable in terms of 
whales as an extra catcher, while they help to ensure rapid 
delivery of fresh carcases to the factory. It was obvious that 
this was going to be of importance to our plans for meat 
production. 

The refrigerating ship Southern Raven was waddling 
south as fast as her frequent breakdowns would allow. She 
was known as Crow or the “coffin ship” as she was reputed 
to have been originally constructed to transport American 
dead from the battlefields of Europe in 1919. She was 
branded as a jinx ship from the start and her subsequent 
history did nothing to alleviate the dark suspicions of the 
superstitious whalers. 

There was a meat ferry boat, Sabra, an old catcher con¬ 
verted for the purpose by having the gun-platform, whaling 
winch, mast, and cat-walk removed, and a zinc-lined meat- 
pound built on her foredeck. She was to be available day 
and night to transfer meat to Raven to the best of her 
capabilities. As it turned out, her capabilities were severely 
limited, particularly in bad weather. 

Numerous tankers called at Leith Harbour during the 
season to discharge fuel and load whale oil, while one ship, 
the venerable Polar Chief, made regular journeys between 
the factory and the island for the same purpose. 

The baleen season opened at midnight on the 14th of 
December and it got off to an encouraging start. The weather 
was fair and reports of kills began to reach the radio room 
with the early light of day. By midday, nineteen whales were 
logged. One gunner had six Blues to his credit. 

The deck had been thoroughly cleaned after the last 
Sperm had been dealt with and the new tanks had been 
prepared for the baleen oil. The tw T o oils cannot be mixed, 
and during the season any Sperms taken are regarded as a 
nuisance, since there must be a cleaning-up process before 
and after dealing with them. 
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Southern Main, the catcher o£ our leading gunner, was 
alongside for bunkering on the evening of the 14th, and at 
two minutes’ notice I arranged to make a trip in her. Going 
on board a whale catcher is, in itself, quite an experience. 
You get into a large basket and squat down, not without 
some misgivings on the flimsy character of wicker-work. A 
derrick line is hooked on above your head, and after a 
moment or two of fearful expectancy you are hoisted dizzily 
into the air. The basket sways alarmingly and spins round. 
The bos’n makes nonchalant hand signals to the winch-man 
and the basket swings outboard and is lowered in the general 
direction of the catcher’s foredeck. 

Venturerj which was steady in almost all circumstances, 
seemed like a floating island compared to Main, which was 
tossing about like an agitated cork far below. Before I had 
time to quell the chattering of my teeth, I had arrived with 
scarcely a bump. Two hefty deck hands scooped me swiftly 
out of the basket, which soared upwards again as we sank 
into the trough of a wave. 

As the season wore on I was to make many trips in 
catchers but I cannot honestly say that I ever enjoyed the 
business of arriving or departing. Apparent imperturbability 
is a characteristic of whalers and a very valuable one. The 
basket is an ordeal even more harrowing than the method of 
transferring from catcher to corvette by leaping, with the 
careless abandon of a mountain goat, over an abyss of ocean, 
or from ferry boat to refrigerating ship by jumping for a 
rope ladder. 

The mate came and shook hands. He was a tall, heavy 
fellow about my own age, with a precise commanding man¬ 
ner, a ginger beard, a ruddy complexion, and disconcertingly 
penetrating grey eyes. He was reputed to be the best catcher 
mate in the business. He passed me over to the steward, who 
spoke fluent picturesque English with a Bowery accent. He 
showed me to my cabin. 

Main was the only catcher in the fleet to boast such extra 
accommodation; none of the others had a spare inch of 
space. She was built in Norway by the Germans during the 
war and saw service for them as an escort vessel and mine- 
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sweeper. Her engine-room still pays homage to her former 
masters in the wording of metal plaques on engine parts 
and bulkheads. 

After several cups of very hot and strong coffee in the 
galley I went up on the bridge to watch our departure. Dawn 
was replacing the grey twilight of the brief Southern night. 
The dark bulk of Venturer loomed vastly above us as we cast 
off. Our engines woke suddenly into determined vibration. A 
few faces looked down at us with little interest. Far away 
above, the officer of the watch, muffled to the ears, waved 
briefly from the port wing of the bridge. 

We swept under the bows, heeling over to port, in sudden 
acceleration, and made a wide half-circle out into the loose 
pack-ice. Venturer was all ablaze with light and she was a 
magnificent picture against the white and grey of ice and sea 
and low cloud. Smoke and steam drifted astern and the 
waters around her were discoloured with the horrible 
effluents of the trade. 

Away from the factory the catcher seemed even smaller, 
and we were so close to the sea that it was frightening at 
first. The dark water was liberally dotted with large floating 
pieces of ice. From the factory these had seemed harmless 
enough and even insignificant, certainly of no more import¬ 
ance than floating snowballs. Down here they were suddenly 
a hard reality. 

We avoided the big pieces with circumspection, but the 
smaller bits we met with a shuddering, grinding noise and no 
diminution of speed. Startled penguins flapped their flippers 
at us as we rushed past their parking places. 

It was cold on the bridge and the chill fingers of the wind 
penetrated one’s clothing. This was the real cold of the 
Antarctic, much colder than the factory decks where the 
temperature was seldom below freezing-point and there was 
the protection of the superstructure against the wind. The 
air filled my lungs with painful iciness. 

The mate and the helmsman stood in silence and scanned 
the sea all round. In the tiny crow’s-nest a muffled figure 
peered out between ice-crusted eyelashes. There was a sense 
of intense concentration in which I was expected to play a 
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part. We rushed on through the dawn, our low after-deck 
awash with white foam. 

The whale hunt begins at sunrise and lasts until nightfall, 
the best time being with the very first light of day when the 
whales are together in small groups or pods. When feeding, 
they mill around in the water within a small area corres¬ 
ponding to the krill patch, the presence of which is often 
indicated by clouds of sea-birds. 

Presently the gunner appeared. Captain Abrahamsen, the 
leading gunner of our expedition, was a small, dark, hard¬ 
bitten Norwegian, with an air of immense authority and 
forty years of whaling experience behind him. He wore an 
ankle-length, sheepskin-lined, leather coat, and brought with 
him a vague aroma of brandy. 

He shook hands with me and said, “Welcome! I hope you 
bring luck.” 

Strangers are never really welcome on whale catchers. 
They get in the way. The ship is already packed to capacity 
and one more makes the space overcrowded. They want to 
take photographs, and cameras are regarded as bad luck. 
Above all, they are very often found to be Jonahs who keep 
the whales away. 

I saw something in the water about a couple of hundred 
yards away, something dark, something which cavorted like 
an outsize porpoise. As I watched it a cloud of steam suddenly 
shot up into the air. This was—it could only be!—a whale. 
Nobody else seemed to have seen it. I nudged the mate and 
pointed. He nodded, “Ja. Blaaval.” The helmsman didn’t 
even glance at it. 

The captain laughed suddenly, sensing my bewilderment, 
his face with its mass of whisker winkling up in good humour. 
“That is a Blue whale,” he said, “it is a man whale.” 

I asked, “Then why don’t you shoot him? Is he under¬ 
length?” 

Abrahamsen said, “No. He is a good whale. Maybe eighty 
feet long. But he is alone. In Southern Main we are not 
interested in a solitary whale. We are looking for whales— 
whales—lots of whales. We are not hunting for ourselves, we 
are hunting for the whole expedition. 
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A voice came from the crow’s-nest. “Blaast! Blaast!” We 
looked up simultaneously. The lookout was leaning precari¬ 
ously far out from his barrel. His outstretched arm was point¬ 
ing away to the port beam. 

Abrahamsen muttered a brief order, the wheel spun. The 
mate peered at the horizon and nodded contentedly. The 
lookout yelled v again, " Blaast! Blaast! Blaast!” There were 
sounds of activity below. I peered away across the sea to the 
horizon. I strained my eyes, but I could see nothing. 

Abrahamsen stood beside me and pointed. “There,” he 
said, “there, and there. Look down to the water.” Against 
the grey sky I saw a sudden puff of white vapour, and 
another, and another. They were quickly dispelled but were 
constantly being replaced. 

We were at full speed. The gunner said, “They are seven 
miles off. There is plenty of time.” He went to his cabin and 
closed the door. 

As we got nearer and nearer the blaasts became more 
prominent. The whale does not spout water into the air. He 
is a marine mammal, breathing air through expanding twin 
blow-holes on top of the curvature of the head. The blaast is 
a mist of vapour caused mainly by condensation, but con¬ 
taining also the small amount of water cupped in the hollow 
of the blow-holes. The spout of vapour shoots many feet up 
into the air, and in clear weather is visible, to the trained 
eye, over long distances. It bears no relation to the size of 
the whale and quite frequently a small underlength cow 
will emit a cloud of vapour big enough for a gasworks. The 
Sperm has only one blow-hole and his blaast blows forward 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, and is not difficult to 
recognize. 

Presently we were among the whales, our engines running 
slowly. The wireless operator was tapping news of the find 
in code to Venturer. This was a big pod. Soon other catchers 
would be on the scene. Having accomplished our primary 
task we could now kill a whale or two ourselves. The mate 
scanned the water keenly, looking out for the biggest whale. 
The sea was a peculiar, ruddy-green colour, caused by the 
countless millions of little shrimp-like krill. 
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The gunner reappeared wiping his mouth with the back 
of his hand. He and the mate conferred urgently together. 
Our quarry was selected. 

The ability of whalers to recognize the species, sex, and 
length of a whale after no more than a cursory glance at a 
small part of a gleaming back, awash with water, never failed 
to impress me. Minimum permitted lengths are laid down 
for each species of whale and it was rarely that an error of 
judgment led a gunner to shoot an underlength whale. 

We began to chase our whale. The gunner said, “A Blue 
whale. A big one. Maybe ninety feet long. A female with 
no little ones. I think she is pregnant maybe.” He was 
silent, looking out keenly over the top of the canvas dodger. 
I took out my camera and showed it to him. He nodded 
absently. 

The whale was cruising along just below the surface of 
the water, not yet alarmed by the pursuit, sounding and 
rising every few moments. As we gained on her she began to 
take fright. She surfaced rather more frequently. She began 
to zigzag. 

The hunt may last any length of time from twenty 
minutes to several hours. Thus early in the morning the 
pods have not been broken up and the whales are placid 
and do not take fright easily. Later in the day, when some 
kills have been made, their behaviour becomes erratic and 
unpredictable. They are then known as “fox” whales. One 
which exhibits the extreme form of foxiness, possibly as a 
result of previous wounding, may double back towards the 
catcher during the chase or struggle, and sometimes baffle 
the gunner completely. These are the “crazy” or “wild” 
whales. 

If the hunted whale could keep a constant course he 
would outstrip most catchers. This happens very seldom. 
Usually the pursued whale panics, and begins to make fre- 
quent changes of course, surfacing at decreasing intervals 
as fright and exhaustion take over. 

Each time the whale sounds there is a slick or vorvler 
left on the surface of the water, a smooth patch which in¬ 
dicates the change of course to the gunner. The skill of the 
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gunner lies in judging the spot at which the whale will 
surface, and he directs the pursuit so that he cuts the cornel's 
and is as near as possible to the quarry when he is ready to 
fire the harpoon. 

The mate went down the cat-walk or gangway which leads 
from the bridge to the gun platform in the bows, and loaded 
the swivel gun. The charge is a heavy one of ordinary black 
powder. The harpoon is about five feet long and very heavy. 
It is a barbaric instrument with four hinged prongs or 
grapples, which prevent its withdrawal when the line takes 
the strain. The head is fitted with an explosive grenade and 
a three-second delay time-fuse which detonates on entering 
the body. The damage caused by the shrapnel is very wide¬ 
spread. 

Whale hunting is not a sport. It is big business, and it is 
queerly disappointing. My sympathies are all with the whale. 
The biggest big game on earth, a beautiful, graceful, harm¬ 
less creature, is hunted and harried to the point of exhaustion 
and then is given a cruel and lingering death by the clumsy 
and inhuman explosive harpoon. 

When the final phase of the hunt was reached, the gunner 
went down the cat-walk to the gun platform and stood there 
alone, driving down on his prey. Without turning, he gave 
hand signals to the helmsman. Slowly we crept up on our 
great victim, now zigzagging madly in the effort to lose this 
nameless, throbbing horror which was pursuing so relent¬ 
lessly. The water in the wake of the whale was russet stained, 
further evidence of the terror of the chase. 

The gunner raised both hands. The engines stopped, and 
we ran slowly and silently ahead. There was one moment of 
tense expectancy. The deck hands were watching. The chief 
engineer was standing by the whaling winch. The mate and 
the helmsman and myself were staring down from the 
bridge. Below us the steward had come out from his galley 
and was looking dead ahead. The whale surfaced exactly at 
the spot where the skill and ingenuity of the gunner had 
contrived that she should. 

She blew, no more than five fathoms distant. We heard 
the typical, resonant, expiratory sound, a cross between a 
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cough and a grunt. Abrahamsen swung his gun round, legs 
wide apart, as the ship moved slowly onwards. A fine mist 
drifted above the shining dark body as the vast bulk of the 
whale curved leisurely over, the head dipped under the 
water, the back began to rear above the surface. The gunner, 
every muscle tense, danced round on rigid toes, his gun point¬ 
ing downwards. Time stopped, or else an age went by in a 
breath. He took one glance down the sighting device and 
squeezed the grip of the trigger. 

The bark of the gun was so loud that its impact on the 
ear-drums was like a blow. The coiled line on the platform 
shot snaking outwards. The deeper thud of the exploding 
grenade followed while ears were still singing. 

The whale took line, for as long as it takes a man to let 
go the breath he has been holding. Then she surfaced in 
agony not more than fifty fathoms distant. She doubled in 
terror and pain, her whole bulk threshing clear of the water. 
The great head arched momentarily, the wide tail flukes 
waving madly in the air. The body dripped a cascade of clear 
crystals, and a long-drawn, low-pitched echoing scream 
unexpectedly came from the half-open jaws as the head fell 
back. It was the most horrible sound I have ever heard. 
Whales are not normally audibly vocal, In this case the wind¬ 
pipe had been split and torn by the exploding grenade. 

The great body went down and down in the agony of the 
death struggle, mercifully out of our sight, though the end 
was not yet, not yet by a full forty minutes. 

The men on the catcher had burst into sudden activity 
as the gun cracked. The mate sprinted down the rickety gang¬ 
way, collected the tampon and charge and harpoon head, 
and he and a deck hand swiftly and expertly cleaned and 
oiled and reloaded the gun. The new harpoon was rammed 
home, the line connected to it and the grenade head and 
detonator screwed on. The chief engineer kept the winch 
turning over, a man standing by to see that the line ran 
smoothly. Others took up their station on the starboard 
side, ready to deal with the carcase when the struggle 
was over. 

The whale took line. The forloper was of nylon, glisten- 
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ing and white and of wonderful strength and elasticity. To 
it was spliced the forhaandsline, a heavier rope of manilla, 
which in turn was spliced to the forstelinken. This was the 
whale line proper, a thick, and heavy hemp rope in several 
lengths. 

The forloper was coiled on the gunner’s platform. The 
line ran back over the bow rails, down to the foot-blocks and 
up-wards to the blocks at the mast-head, which were suspended 
from very powerful springs. From these the line ran down 
to the whaling winch, by means of which the whale was being 
“played” and thence, through a narrow pipe fitted with a 
braking device, to the line bingen, the small hold where 
the links were coiled. The weight of the whale was taken 
through the ingenious system of blocks and springs at the 
mast-head. The whole operation, as whalers are fond of 
pointing out to beginners, is not dissimilar to that of salmon 
fishing with rod and line. 

On the rare occasions when the harpoon enters the head 
death is instantaneous. Then, however, Lhe whale is liable 
to sink rapidly into deep water, and may be lost through the 
line breaking or having to be cut. The commonest and safest 
site for harpoons is the back: they do not then become dis¬ 
lodged easily and, though the struggle may be long, the out¬ 
come is sure. The ideal site, however, and the one chosen by 
the master gunner, is below and slightly behind the flipper. 
Our first harpoon had entered the thoracic cavity, and there 
the grenade had exploded. Great lumps of jagged metal 
ploughed their way through the living tissues. There was 
heavy internal bleeding and the whole cavity was rapidly 
filling with blood. 

The line ran out unchecked. The dying whale began to 
tow the three hundred and fifty ton catcher slowly through 
the water. This is part of the procedure of playing the whale 
for, unless the victim dies rapidly, it is desirable that he 
should be tired as quickly as possible. Towing the weight of 
the entire length of the whale line, and the catcher on the 
other end of it, is the method known as gaar i bukten or 
“going on the bight.” 

The engines started. We followed the whale in her 
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struggle. She surfaced in a great flurry of foam, the tail flukes 
beating the water into froth, and sounded again. We gave 
line and she struggled and fought in the depths with this 
deadly and unknown enemy. The powerful winch on the 
foredeck started its loud chattering song, and reeled in line 
rapidly. 

The line checked again as the whale surfaced once more. 
The great body was still writhing in its vast, unavailing 
struggle. The whale exhaled and the vapour spouted up¬ 
wards in a crimson mist, once, twice, and thrice, before she 
sounded once more. The chimney was on fire. The life’s 
blood was being blown out with the dead air from the lungs. 
The end was in sight. 

The winch chattered, and we drew nearer to the mortally- 
wounded whale. The waters around the pitifully-contorting 
body were stained bright scarlet. The movements were slow¬ 
ing down. No longer could she dive deeply to the familiar 
deeps where safety might be found. Now she must surface 
every few minutes in search of air. The remorseless line drew 
her nearer and nearer to the catcher. There was a last flurry 
of effort and then all energy was spent. The body was limp 
in an extremity of exhaustion. The pale under-parts showed 
momentarily as the whale wallowed and lost balance in the 
swell. Blood streamed from the wound. The flanks heaved 
in the last bursting effort to take air, but the head was under 
water and the tired lungs could get no oxygen. The whale 
began to drown, and death at least approached with pity, and 
was sure of a welcome. 

The line reeled in rapidly. The whale was brought up 
right under the bows. The gunner was kneeling over the 
bow rail, signalling with one hand to the chief engineer. I 
knelt beside him and looked downwards into the green water 
as the whale came slowly upwards. 

Below me was the head, and as I looked, it broke the 
surface. One great, black eye, reflecting the ultimate agony, 
regarded me. It flickered and seemed to take in the whole 
scene. The jaw sagged open. The eye filmed over. It was the 
end: the end at last, after forty minutes of struggle. It was 
not unfitting that we were on our knees. 
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Abrahamsen got to his feet, inspected the corpse briefly, 
and then went unsteadily up the cat-walk and disappeared 
into his cabin. It was incongruous that the sight of blood 
should thus upset him. 

The mate took a long pole and fixed a hollow, sharp spike 
to one end, a two-foot spike with many holes down its length. 
This was rammed into the blubber of the wet flank. There 
was the hiss of compressed air and a slight heaving of the 
skin as the air worked its way through the tissues. 

Two men deftly lassoed the tail with a thin, weighted 
rope and drew it to the starboard side where it was secured 
by a strop. The huge flukes were pulled out of the water and 
their extremities were cut off with a flensing knife. A 
diamond-shaped piece was cut out of the stump of one fluke 
and another strop was run through this hole. 

The whale was secure, and now the harpoon line could 
be cut. This was done with a sharp blade, shaped like a 
garden hoe, at the end of a long pole. The inflator was 
removed and its point of entry plugged with tow. We went 
ahead slowly and the carcase disappeared under our bows 
to come up alongside secured by the tail, the huge head 
floating aft. The air which had been pumped in to keep it 
afloat worked its way through the blubber to the loose areolar 
tissues around the root of the small tongue which suddenly 
blew up and became everted from the mouth like a large 
balloon. Streaks of red blood stained the water. It was all 
over. We had about £2,000 worth of oil and meat and 
by-products in tow. It represented a nice bit of bonus to 
every man present except myself. The mate w r ent back to 
the bridge. 

The whole performance had taken an hour. Twenty 
minutes of chase, forty minutes of struggle, and then aban¬ 
donment to death. Now the huge body was swinging and 
undulating upside down, and banging against our hull as 
we went at full speed in search of another whale. 

From the radio room a message was tapped to the factory 
announcing our kill. On the horizon were smoke trails from 
two other catchers which had come in answer to our sum¬ 
mons. One was chasing and the thin line of smoke from the 
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slack etched a straight streak above the horizon. The other 
was fast into a whale and we could observe his erratic pro¬ 
gress as the mast and winch masqueraded as rod and reel. 

Within half an hour we had another fast fisk; a second 
Blue, a male, irot quite as big as our first but still a satisfac¬ 
tory catch. This one showed more fight, and after thirty 
minutes of struggle we got close enough to him for 
Abrahamsen to put the second, or killer, harpoon into him. 

Whales were plentiful and the day was young. The two 
carcases were flagged and set adrift. A tall bamboo pole, bear¬ 
ing a large red flag with the white figure “I” on it, was stuck 
through the blubber of each whale. The mate took rough 
bearings of several of the icebergs in the vicinity and 
jotted them down in chalk, together with an approximation 
of the shape of the bergs, on a small blackboard on the 
bridge. 

The flukes are trimmed, partly because the tail is almost 
unmanageable otherwise, but principally because a flagged 
and drifting whale will move into the wind and, as rigor 
mortis passes off and the tail becomes limp, the movements 
of the flukes will have a propellant efEect. It has been known 
for drifting whales to attain a speed of three knots. The 
discarded portion of the fluke is thick and tendonous and 
of negligible value in oil production: if it were not it 
would be retained by the catchers and returned to the 
factory. 

I went down to the small, stuffy, crowded saloon for break¬ 
fast: porridge, sausages, boiled eggs, white bread, and coffee. 
Catcher crews eat well, better if anything than the factory 
personnel. The steward took a tray up to the gunner’s cabin. 
“I better take dat ol’ bastard somet’ing to eat so he shoot 
more vale for us. Very sick. Blod always make him sick.” 

One never goes empty-handed to a catcher and I had 
brought with me a precious bottle of cherry brandy from my 
meagre and dwindling store. I gave it to Captain Abrahamsen 
later in the day. He eyed it doubtfully, put it out of sight 
behind a cushion, and opened a bottle of fine cognac. The 
steward, brought some hot “sweet water”—a peculiar Nor¬ 
wegian way of treating brandy—and we settled clown to a 
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talk. The small cabin was grubby and untidy and frowsty. 
Sleep is always at a minimum on a whale catcher. You 
take it when you can get it, and bunks are not often 
made up. 

Not all gunners are particularly clean in their personal 
habits. On some ships their cabins are rather less tidy than 
an old-fashioned pigsty, with which they not unfrequently 
have much in common. I have met men who not only did not 
shave during the season, but who believed that it was bad 
luck to wash or to change clothes. 

The gunner’s life is not easy. He suffers from a constant 
lack of sleep. He has no comforts. He lives on a small, strictly 
utilitarian vessel which is constantly at war with the vagaries 
of weather and ice. He has one thought and one thought 
only, to kill whales. If he thinks of anything else at all it 
may be that in an idle moment of relaxation he will attempt 
to calculate the size of his earnings to date, or to estimate 
the amount of his bonus. 

Abrahamsen was not of the common run. He was a 
remarkably shrewd man and right at the top of his profession. 
He was reputed to receive a retaining fee of £3,000 a year, 
and it was common belief that his earnings in the previous 
season had amounted to £5,000. 

He was a mine of information on many of the things I 
was interested in. He had seen a few ailing whales from time 
to time but, as I had thought would happen, he had ignored 
them as worthless. He had seen some whales with great 
injuries caused by harpoon wounds. 

He was not enthusiastic about meat production and he 
would give no support to my ideas on bleeding and slitting. 
This was discouraging, for the leading gunner’s opinion 
carries a great deal of weight. However, he said he would not 
oppose any experiments I wanted to make. 

Our talk was interrupted with the bottle scarcely half 
finished. We were among more whales. This time they were 
Fins, smaller, and more plentiful than Blues. They are good 
sources of oil and are killed in great numbers. We dispatched 
three in quick succession. I felt that no Jonah accusation 
could be levelled at me, and it was obviously no part of any 
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hoodoo which I might have brought that made the gunner 
miss a fourth Fin completely. 

The sighting device on the gun is primitive and the 
target is large. The gun is usually fired at a range of under 
fifty feet. As a rule the whale is so close that it would be 
possible to bounce a tennis ball off its back. Nevertheless 
misses or “booms” are made with surprising frequency. 




